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THE WORTH OF A UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


THE division of labor; essential to industrial thrift and prosper- 
ity, has always been regarded as tending to minimize the manhood 
of the operator. As Adam Smith says, the man who makes the 
tenth part of a pin is much less of a man than he who makes 
the whole pin. For good or evil, this system is now carried, and 
will be more thoroughly carried, into the liberal professions and 
into most of the departments of life that require generous cul- 
ture and well-trained art or skill. Specialization is or will be the 
prevailing rule and habit wherever it is practicable. If I want a 
lawyer to look up a title, to make my will, to take care of a trust- ; 
fund, or to prosecute a trespasser, I shall not go, as I should 
formerly have gone, to the same man, but to a different man for 
each of these purposes. My family physician no longer has 
charge, as he would have had fifty years ago, of my teeth, my 
eyes, my ears, or even of my lungs, if they are seriously diseased. 
An ever larger proportion of the foremost men in every calling 
are becoming specialists, and it is the professions in which this 
is impossible that are the least progressive. 
To this trend of the world’s life the university must conform, or 
else fall behind the age. Young men will no longer tread a cur- 
riculum beaten by every foot; but in the vast range of possible 
studies they will prefer those which look most directly to their 
destined positions or vocations. The elective system has thus be- 
come a necessity. 
Specialization has its perils, no less for the lawyer and the sci- 
entist than for the pinmaker. The mere specialist dwindles as a 
man, even though he become more skilled in insight or in hand- 
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craft. Still more, even in his own department, if he improves as 
a manipulator, he degenerates as a knower and a thinker. There 
is no specialty which has not extended and multiplying relations 
with other branches of science, literature, or knowledge. The man 
who would grow and hold a high position in his own department, 
and would at the same time maintain his place as a respected and 
influential member of society, must have an intelligent cognizance 
of many subjects that seem outside, and even remote from, his 
specialty. This, always desirable, is now rendered absolutely 
necessary by the tendency toward the unification of all science 
and knowledge, of which evolutionism is at once the outcome 
and the type. 

Now a young man who begins very early his professional or 
technical training is confined to a single class of subjects, and to 
the society of those whose limitations are like his own; and the 
more thoroughly he does his required work from day to day, the 
less does he see, and learn, and know beyond it. 

The university student is or ought to be independent of these 
narrowing influences. In the first place, his preparatory course 
lays for him a foundation of such knowledge as he needs in each 
and all of the higher walks of life, — a foundation perhaps not so 
deep as in earlier time, but — what is of far greater importance 
— very much broader, and destined before long virtually to in- 
clude what used to be the studies of the Freshman year. In the 
next place, the faithful student, while chiefly occupied with but 
few of the large range of electives open to him, in part purposely, 
in still greater part unconsciously, becomes more or less conver- 
sant with many other topics within that range, through intercourse 
with fellow-students, by university lectures which often draw large 
audiences, and from the atmosphere of the place, which is laden 
with the blended aroma of divers and unlike cultures, and with 
which he breathes in knowledge without knowing whence or how. 
Such acquisitions are, indeed, “a little knowledge,” which, how- 
ever, is not “a dangerous thing,” but eminently desirable when 
one is aware that it is little, hopes to make it more, and has eye, 
ear, and mind ever open to the opportunities of increasing it. 

Then, too, the methods of the university teach a student how 
and where to look for the information that he needs, which is 
often of immeasurably more importance than a large yet circum- 
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scribed amount of exact knowledge which cannot be increased at 
will. 

A university man has the added advantage of adequate means 
for a due self-estimate. He can know, if he will, his compar- 
ative standing with those of his own profession and with educated 
men in general. One who gains superior culture in less direct 
ways is liable, on the one hand, to undue self-conceit and self-glo- 
rification, and on the other hand, fully as often, to an injuriously 
low appreciation of his own attainments, merits, and claims. 

The chief objection to university education is that it brings 
men too late into active life. The true way of meeting this objec- 
tion is to shorten the period of the preparatory course. School- 
life is more than half wasted. Vacations and holidays take up a 
full third of it, while not play, but the serious business that is 
made of play usurps a large proportion of the remaining two 
thirds. Fifty years ago, when three years, often shortened to two, 
sufficed to fit a boy for college, the amount of close, hard study — 
whether to the best purpose or not — was very much greater than 
is now spread over six years. There was enough of play then, too ; 
but it was play, not work; mere recreation, not an organized 
system of inter-school contests, involving in its management fully 
as much of thought and labor as is required in the schoolroom. 
Breaking down from overwork was then seldom heard of, — very 
much less frequent than severe, sometimes lifelong, and even fatal 
injury from baseball or football. Not only the interests of the 
university, but the permanent well-being and well-doing of those 
who are to perform for society its most arduous and precious work, 
demand that the acquisition of knowledge, and still more of 
scholarly habits, become again, as it has almost ceased to be, the 
foremost occupation of the schoolboy. 


Andrew P. Peabody, ’26. 
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HARVARD MEN IN POLITICS. 


A FAIR proportion of the men who have graduated from Harvard 
during the last twenty years or so have gone into public life. In 
a certain sense it is of course the duty of every Harvard man to 
do this. He is false to the traditions and spirit of Americanism 
if he does not conscientiously and faithfully perform his political 
duties ; I do not mean merely vote, but take an active interest in 
politics and do his part in controlling the political organization to 
which he belongs ; or, if he belongs to none, do his part, in com- 
pany with others who feel as he does, in helping as far as may be 
the political movements or the political candidates in which he is 
interested. He can accomplish a certain amount by criticism if 
his criticism is intelligent and honest, but he can of course ac- 
complish infinitely more by action ; and possibly it may be of in- 
terest to Harvard graduates to point out the kind of work that is 
done in politics by those of their number who are men of action. 

Massachusetts usually leads in any good movement, and so it is 
not surprising that we have to turn first to Massachusetts when 
we think of Harvard graduates in public life. There are at 
this moment many who deserve well of their Alma Mater; and 
these are among both parties, and are to be found in the public 
service of both the nation and the State, — men like Governor 
Russell and Congressmen Andrew and Hoar, or like Assistant 
Secretary of State Wharton, Congressman Lodge, and ex-Con- 
gressman Greenhalge, not to mention the many Harvard men who 
are at the present moment members of the Massachusetts state or 
of the Boston municipal legislatures. Speaking only of that 
with which I am most familiar, I wish to point out some of the 
ways in which Harvard men have been able to do peculiarly 
good work in the national Congress during the past few years. 

Often much of the best service that is rendered in Congress 
must be done without any hope of approbation or reward. The 
measures that attract most attention are frequently not those of 
most lasting importance ; and even where they are of such impor- 
tance that attention is fixed upon them, the interested public may 
not appreciate the difference between the man who merely records 
his vote for a bill and the other who throws his whole strength 
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into the contest to secure its passage. A man must have in him a 
strong and earnest sense of duty and the desire to accomplish good 
for the commonwealth, without regard to the effect upon himself, 
to be useful in Congress in the way that men like Lodge, Green- 
halge, Andrew, Hoar, or George Adams of Chicago are useful. 

Take the work that these men have done on subjects like the 
Copyright Bill, the building of the navy, legislation in the inter- 
est of scientific bodies, such as the Smithsonian Institution, and 
various bills affecting Civil Service Reform. There is great pop- 
ular interest in certain quarters about the navy; but I am sorry 
to say that I do not think that this interest is always sufficiently 
keen to make the public intelligent in backing up the men who 
strive to make our naval policy consistent and steady. There is no 
kind of legislation more intimately connected with the national 
honor than that affecting the navy ; yet during this very session 
of Congress we have not only seen narrow-minded Congressmen 
from interior districts strenuously opposing the building of the 
navy, but also at least a passive help extended to them by certain 
representatives from districts which are intelligently interested 
in our maritime supremacy. It would be difficult to overestimate 
the amount of good work done, without any hope of recognition 
therefor, by the men who have taken the chief part in preparing 
and pushing through the naval legislation, first on the naval com- 
mittees of the two Houses, and then through the legislative bodies 
themselves ; and this is peculiarly a work unselfish and patriotic, 
and which Harvard College ought to be most anxious to foster 
and most prompt to recognize when done by her graduates. 

So it is with the Copyright Bill. Every reading man, every 
man interested in the growth of American literature, and finally, 
every man who eares for the honor of the American name and is 
keenly desirous that no reproach shall be rightly cast upon it, 
must rejoice that we have the present Copyright Law. It was 
won in the teeth of a violent and ignorant opposition, and in spite 
of the fact that many who had been supposed to be its friends 
turned against it at the last moment, on the shallow pretense that 
it did not go as far as they desired. It certainly should be a mat- 
ter of congratulation for Harvard that her representatives were 
among the leaders in the fight on its behalf. 

In the copyright struggle, as in all other Congressional con- 
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tests, there were many different kinds of difficulties to be encoun- 
tered. In the first place, there was undoubtedly a kernel of dis- 
honest opposition to the bill, due to the presence of an active 
lobby, subsidized by certain third-rate newspaper and book con- 
cerns. In the next place, there was a mass of inert indifference 
to be overcome. Thirdly, the friends of the bill had to meet the 
bitter opposition of perfectly honest and very able, though, as we 
believe, entirely misguided, opponents of the measure, — men like 
Roger Q. Mills, for instance, whose character and capacity rightly 
gave them great weight in Congress. Finally, there was the need 
of guarding against the crankiness of certain friends of the meas- 
ure, which actually threatened to defeat the whole bill merely 
because it contained some features to propitiate the printers, — 
features which were absolutely essential to its passage, and which 
were entirely non-essential when viewed from the standpoint either 
of abstract right or of expediency. The Senate passed the bill in 
one form ; the House passed it in another, after having first rejected 
it in yet a third. Then in the very last hours of the session a 
most strenuous effort had to be made, after having persuaded the 
conference committees of the two Houses to agree upon a common 
measure, to persuade the Houses themselves to pass the confer- 
ence report. No one who was not himself present in the Capitol 
during these final, vital hours of the fight can appreciate the tact, 
resolution, energy, and downright hard work of the men who were 
prominent in passing the bill. This had to be done with absolute 
disinterestedness. No man did anything for the Copyright Bill 
from selfish motives. It was pressed by a body of men without 
political influence, and it was passed solely as a measure of justice, 
and from the highest motives. The men who were instrumental 
in passing it deserve to receive the credit always attaching to 
effective and disinterested work for a worthy ideal. 

In no respect has our government done better work than in its 
scientific departments. The different government publications 
on scientific subjects rank very high, and it is through these that 
many of the most eminent American scientists have been able to 
render their most distinguished services. No work that has been 
done by us as a nation has been more creditably performed, and 
the scientific bureaux are peculiarly worthy of being well sus- 
tained by both the Congressional and the Executive branches. 
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The work they do, however, is of a kird which can appeal only to 
the higher intellectual faculties, and both the demagogue and the 
honest ignorant man always select these bureaux as peculiarly vul- 
nerable objects of attack. There is not any very widely extended 
public interest in them; the newspapers devote but small space to 
them, and there are no districts where there are any bodies of 
voters whose interests are in any way bound up with theirs. In 
consequence, they must rely for support upon the wholly unself- 
ish, and usually unappreciated, efforts of a number of men in 
both branches of Congress, who do recognize the importance of the 
work that is being done, and are willing to take great trouble that 
it may not be stopped. A Harvard graduate who has been bred 
and trained to the knowledge of the usefulness of public scientific 
and artistic institutions can with difficulty realize the enormous 
number of people to whom such institutions, when supported by 
the public money, are objects of positive dislike. It would be a 
revelation to the readers of this paper if they would turn to 
the Congressional Lecord and read some of the speeches made 
against the Smithsonian and kindred institutions in the last ses- 
sion. These speeches were so effective, and the forces to whose 
feelings they gave utterance so powerful, that at one time it looked 
as though all our scientific work would have to be stopped. The 
calamity was averted only by the strenuous endeavor of several of 
the Congressional leaders, who took not only an active and intel- 
ligent but a very resolute part on behalf of the menaced institu- 
tions. Among these men, I am happy to say, one or two of the 
most prominent were Harvard graduates. Yet I doubt if the 
mass of our graduates even understood that there had been a 
struggle, far eee that they felt any particular gratitude towards 
the men who had staved off Congressional action which would have 
amounted to a national disgrace. 

So it is in the unending fight over Civil Service Reform, —a 
fight waged equally against the active and interested opposition of 
the great army of political place-hunters and against the indif- 
ference of that numerous class which is incapable of high ideals 
or of sensitiveness to any cause that does not at the moment ap- 
peal to their pockets. The best work for Civil Service Reform 
that has been done in Congress of recent years must be put to the 
credit of Harvard graduates ; who at the same time, be it remem- 
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bered, were also taking prominent part in the conflicts waged over 
those questions in which the whole public are interested, such as 
the tariff and the currency. 

These are but samples of the unrewarded and yet all important 
tasks which every Harvard man who goes into public life will find 
ready to his hand; and if he is worthy of his college,—-as those 
men whose names I have given above, and scores of others like 
them, most assuredly are, — he will not shrink from these tasks, 
but will rather choose them gladly, because of the very fact that 
most public men will be glad to leave them to him, and because 
by doing them he will render most honorable and useful service 
to the State and nation. 

Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. 





THE SCHOOLS’ EXAMINATION BOARD OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Tue Faculty of Arts and Sciences decided last June to enter 
upou a new undertaking. They determined to offer to any sec- 
ondary school of a grade to prepare boys for Harvard College 
or the Lawrence Scientific School a thorough examination of its 
regular work of instruction, — an examination to be conducted by 
experts in the several branches of instruction, and to be made 
the basis of a confidential report to the Master or Principal of 
the school examined. There are several peculiar features about 
this undertaking. 

In the first place, since the University has no authoritative re- 
lation to any secondary school, these examinations are to be held 
only on invitation from the Master of a public school, with the 
approval of the Superintendent of Schools; from the Master or 
Principal of an endowed school or academy, with the approval of 
some appropriate officer of the Board.of Trustees; or from the 
Master of a private school. 

In the next place, there is to be no public judgment or verdict 
on the school examined, — the University merely offers to do a 
friendly service to the school by making a thorough inquiry into 
its organization, methods, and condition, and then giving to the 
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head of the school the best suggestions which experts can offer for 
its improvement. No report or record is to be made concerning 
the merits or demerits of individual teachers, or the attainments of 
individual pupils. It seems at first sight as if any criticism of a 
department of a school would necessarily imply an unfavorable 
opinion of the teacher in that department, — it seems as if the 
University must inevitably become involved in questions of the 
competency of the teachers whose work the University examines. 
To some extent this will undoubtedly be the case; but in many in- 
stances a teacher gets poor results because, though ambitious and 
well-disposed, he is ignorant of the right method of teaching, or be- 
cause he does not select the best topics in his subject, or because 
the school programme allots to his subject an insufficient amount 
of time or badly distributed time, or because he is not provided 
with the needed appliances or apparatus. Such defects when 
pointed out can often be remedied without any change of teacher ; 
indeed, the teacher in the unsuccessful department may be the 
person most served and helped by the suggestions of a competent 
critic. 

It is the regular instruction in any school which the University 
offers to examine. The examiners must see teachers and pupils 
at their regular work ; although they may also apply some tests 
of their own. The time of the examination may be in any part 
of the year when the school is under full headway, and may or 
may not be known beforehand to teachers and pupils. The ex- 
amination may cover all the departments of a school, or only one 
department, just as the Master wishes. 

To manage these examinations, select examiners, and prepare 
the confidential report to be made to each school examined, the 
Faculty has organized a Schools’ Examination Board of Harvard 
University, which consists of the President, four professors, and 
two principals of schools or academies. The members of this Board 
will not, as a rule, act as examiners, —they will select the exam- 
iners for each school, revise their reports, make up the report to 
be sent to each school examined, and once a year make a report of 
their own work to the Faculty. This Board is constituted as fol- 
lows: President Eliot ; Professor Charles F. Dunbar, Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences ; Professor Ephraim Emerton; Mr. 


William C. Collar, Head-Master of the Roxbury Latin School ; 
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Mr. Frank A. Hill, Principal of the Cambridge High School ; and 
Assistant Professor Paul H. Hanus. 

It might be imagined that the Board would be overwhelmed 
with applications from schools wishing to be examined ; but there 
are two checks which will prevent a too rapid development of the 
labors of the Board. In the first place, the school examined must 
pay the expenses of the examination, and these expenses will be 
somewhat serious for schools at a distance. Secondly, no direct 
inducement to invite these examinations is offered to the schools, 
—such as the admission on certificate of pupils from approved 
schools, or a right of presenting candidates for scholarships or 
other aids in the Freshman year. It is believed that these re- 
stricting considerations will prove sufficient. The Faculty was 
not willing to limit this work to New England, or to the States 
east of the Mississippi, or indeed by any other geographical line. 
They desired to do a work of national scope for the benefit of sec- 
ondary schools; but the cost of the examinations will necessa- 
rily limit their number during the earlier years of the undertak- 
ing. It is supposed that to make a complete examination of a 
large school with a comprehensive programme of studies, at least 
six examiners will ordinarily be required, and that some of these 
examiners will need assistants. It is a thorough examination 
which is proposed, and not a brief visit or casual inspection. 
The time of the examiners and their assistants is to be paid for 
by the school, and their traveling expenses besides. 

It will be perceived that this enterprise is very different from 
the visitation of schools which a few universities conduct as a means 
of determining from what secondary schools they will accept cer- 
tificates in lieu of an admission examination. The universities 
which make such visits to secondary schools state publicly in their 
annual catalogues that they accept the pupils of certain approved 
schools without any examination for admission. This is a public 
verdict on the condition of the schools examined, and the accept- 
ance by the university of the pupils of approved schools is sup- 
posed to be an advantage or privilege for these schools. Harvard 
University offers no such supposed privilege or advantage. Some 
members of the Faculty thought that the proposed examinations 
would tend towards the adoption by the University of a certificate 
or diploma method of admission ; other members of the Faculty 
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were of the opposite opinion. No consideration whatever is of- 
fered to the schools which may invite examination, unless the pub- 
lication in each successive annual Catalogue of a list of all the 
schools examined, with the dates of the examinations and the de- 
partments in which they were examined, can be held to be such a 
consideration. This publication will convey no information in re- 
spect to the results of the examinations ; but it will give to each 
school examined such credit as may justly belong to it for seeking 
the aid of the University in improving its programme, its instrue- 
tion, and its appliances for teaching. 

The step taken by the Faculty in instituting the Schools’ Ex- 
amination Board is an interesting one, because it expresses the 
conviction of the Faculty that the University ought to be able 
and willing to render some direct service to the institutions which 
train for four years, or thereabouts, all the boys and girls in the 
country whose education is prolonged beyond the “ grades.” The 
traditions of the Harvard Faculty are those of an extreme inde- 
pendence. The idea of codperation with the secondary schools is 
to them relatively a new one. They have now taken a step which 
will before long bring the Faculty into intimate and friendly rela- 
tions with a considerable number of the best secondary schools, 
and at the same time will give the Faculty in the course of eight 
or ten years an intimate knowledge of the condition of secondary 
education in the United States. It is very probable that this 
knowledge can be utilized for the public advantage; for the de- 
velopment of collegiate and university education within the past 
twenty years has been both more rapid and more successful than 
the development of primary and secondary education. 

The graduates and friends of the University may reasonably 
inquire whether this new function will not interfere with the proper 
discharge of the primary duty of the University — that of teach- 
ing; and this point is the one which gave the Faculty the most 
anxiety during the discussion of the new measure. Three rea- 
sons had weight with the Faculty in deciding to take this risk. 
Although the persons employed to conduct the examinations of 
the schools must all be experts in teaching the subjects in which 
they conduct examinations, it will not be necessary that they should 
all be persons whose time and strength are mainly devoted to 
teaching in Harvard University. If the business of examining 
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the schools should develop rapidly, and require the employment 
of a considerable number of expert examiners from the Ist of 
November till the Ist of June, the University can engage persons 
chiefly for this service whose teaching duties at the University 
shall be light. Again, the Graduate School has contained for sev- 
eral years past men who have already had a considerable experi- 
ence in teaching, and who come to Cambridge to increase their 
knowledge of some specialty which attracts them. From this 
class of persons the Examination Board can select examiners for 
the schools, or assistants to examiners, or temporary substitutes 
for College teachers who have gone on an examining expedition. 
Finally, the Faculty thought it possible that the teaching of the 
University itself might in the end be favorably affected by the 
comparative study of teaching which the examination of numerous 
schools would enable a good many members of the Faculty to make. 
Beyond these three arguments lies the broad fundamental consider- 
ation, that whatever strengthens and uplifts the secondary schools 
throughout the country, or even over large portions of the coun- 
try, must enable every university which enjoys a national resort of 
students to raise its own standards and improve its own instruction. 

It will be observed that the schools to be examined are limited 
to those which are of a grade to prepare boys for Harvard College 
or for the Lawrence Scientific School. This provision limits 
the schools to be examined to those ordinarily called secondary, 
namely, to high schools, academies, and private schools above the 
grammar school grade. The requirements for admission to the 
Lawrence Scientific School include neither Latin nor Greek ; but 
they do include the History of the United States and of England, 
Algebra, Plane Geometry and Plane Trigonometry, Physical Sci- 
ence, English, French, and German. At present these subjects 
ean only be pursued at high schools and academies to the extent 
prescribed by the requirements for admission ; and it is not every 
high school or academy which includes in its programme all of 
these subjects to the required amount. The Examination Board 
has already received some applications which indicate that the 
limitations of their work have not been as yet perfectly appre- 
hended,— for example, an application to examine all the schools 
of a town from top to bottom, and an application to examine 
model schools which do not reach the ordinary high school grade. 
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If this undertaking succeeds, it will have an influence on educa- 
tion in the United States which will quite transcend the interests 
of colleges and universities. It is a very small proportion of the 
pupils in high schools and academies that ever go to a college or 
university ; but the service the University can render to these 
secondary schools will affect the whole mass of their pupils, and 
not those only who aspire to the higher education. This thought 
encouraged the Faculty to take some risk in instituting the Schools’ 
Examination Board of Harvard University. 


Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 





THE ALUMNUS AND HIS SON. 


OnE function of this magazine, its well-wishers must hope, will 
be to furnish a medium for friendly criticism of the state of the 
College. Hostile criticism will always find a thousand channels 
of expression. The undergraduate press cannot be expected to 
print freely or discuss candidly complaints which attack time-hon- 
ored abuses; nor is its circulation sufficiently wide to provide a 
means of reaching and affecting the opinion of the great body of 
the alumni. At Harvard, as at Yale, certain topics are tabooed 
by the college editors. Whether or not the “ open letter” which 
last year initiated the agitation against the “ Dickey” might 
have found a place in the Crimson, the Advocate, or the Monthly, 
if first offered to them, the negative must be assumed, for these 
papers practically ignored the controversy. The writer, neverthe- 
less, was the father of one of the undergraduates, and could not 
be suspected of any unfriendliness to the College. Hereafter, a 
reformer may of course decide in favor of an appeal to public 
opinion rather than to that of the alumni; but he ought not to be 
able to allege the alternative of an open letter or silence. 

That the moral aspects of the College, as well as the material, 
will come within the purview of this publication, I for one can- 
not doubt. Let the magazine foster as much as it will the senti- 
mental attachment of graduates, and stimulate their generosity to 
Alma Mater; but let it also enable parents to form a just idea 
of the nature of student life, the distractions, temptations, and 
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dissipations against which a father would like to know how to 
guard his son on sending him to the hereditary seat of learning. 
These differ notoriously from generation to generation as does the 
student slang. “ Dig” has, in my time, given way to “ grind,” 
and so has the hazing “football game” on the Delta been suc- 
ceeded by “ Bloody Monday.” The expelled Greek-letter soci- 
eties have returned in force, and one of them, like Munchausen’s 
wolf, has eaten its way into the harness of the Institute of 1770. 
Which of us, living at a distance, and therefore ignorant of this 
transubstantiation, would not have rejoiced to learn of his son’s 
election to the Institute — 


“Ou le pére a passé, passera bien l'enfant” — 


till enlightened as to the society’s having become a mere tender 
to the “ Dickey”? In our ante-bellum days, apart from boating, 
athletics cannot be said to have existed at Harvard. What re- 
mote-dwelling graduate of that period could imagine the part they 
now play in college life and manners, in the cost of maintaining 
a boy, in the dangers to life and limb? In these thirty years, 
again, the size of classes has more than trebled ; the elective sys- 
tem, from being in its infancy, has taken on an enormous devel- 
opment. What effect, a rustic of the fifties may inquire, have 
these changes had on class feeling as a moral check, and on the 
opportunities for leisure and the misuse of leisure ? 

Some light on questions like the foregoing may occasionally 
be obtained from the annual report of the President, and it is not 
to be supposed that this magazine will attempt any formal exhi- 
bition of life at Harvard. It need only welcome to its pages 
articles and correspondence pertaining to this important subject. 
It is, as I have elsewhere written, the clear duty of the College 
authorities to enlist the aid of parents in suppressing evils diffi- 
cult to cope with; giving counsel as to allowances, and as to the 
kind of societies to join or abstain from, the customs it is desired 
to extirpate, ete. Under the heads of Societies, Gymnasium, 
Sports, Celebrations, Institutions, Hazing, etc., the organized 
recreations and ebullitions could be briefly set forth in a way to 
be of the utmost service to parents. A circular thus made up 
ought to be regularly placed in their hands, with every new Fresh- 
man class. In return, the Faculty might receive useful sugges- 
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tions as to their own power and policy in the moral discipline. 
They might, for example, be urged to prohibit wine, as at Com- 
mencement dinners, so in all the college buildings on Class Day 
and Commencement, and if possible at all the class dinners of the 
undergraduates, as would be the case if a suitable hall for that 
express purpose were founded in connection with the College. Or, 
again, the Faculty might have brought home to them their re- 
sponsibility for any increase of gambling and drinking caused by 
intercollegiate athletic contests away from Cambridge. 

These precautions will probably be viewed with repugnance by 
many, to whom they will seem like childish treatment of grown 
men. Nevertheless, no error is more harmful than that of mis- 
taking children for men. There is really no break between 
school and college in the essential particular that the code of 
morals prevailing in both is different from that of the adult world. 
It isa remnant of the savage code that shame belongs not to the 
commission of the offense, but to the being found out, and that 
mob law is good law. The restraints put upon the schoolboy by 
domestic surveillance are wanting to the collegian, and this merely 
renders the latter more childish —in a little world, too, where the 
love of applause has a wider range of gratification. The smear- 
ing of college buildings, the painting of John Harvard’s statue, 
are pranks as distinctively of a childish order as the smashing of 
a lamp-shade by a street Arab. They have, happily, encountered 
the indignant condemnation of the majority, though * honor ” has 
been successfully invoked to shield the perpetrators from detection. 
But how many of these virtuous men would be shocked (to take 
a common illustration) on seeing in a classmate’s room a street-sign 
taken from its place, or be free to denounce such proceedings as 
downright stealing? Here the childish mind supplies a fallacious 
distinction between robbery for personal use —as of a watch or 
a pocket-book — and for fun; and again between plundering the 
public and plundering an individual. 

We often hear it said that it is not college that corrupts ; that 
if parents did their duty, the youth would come fortified to college. 
A sad experience teaches otherwise. In every respectable house- 
hold the rule of honesty is enforced ; lying and stealing are held 
up as;wrong and disgraceful. Itis in the application of general 
moral principles that we discover the immaturity of the child. 
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* Thou shalt not steal.” ‘Certainly, but what has that to do with 
transferring a street-sign to my room, where it will testify to my 
smartness ? or with carrying off to Cambridge a section of the 
Yale fence as a trophy?” No parent feels it incumbent on him 
to warn his children against lifting signs and fences, any more 
than against stealing a meeting-house. 

The Harvard undergraduate is no more ipso facto a man 
than the Harvard graduate is ipso facto a gentleman (as I have 
heard it affirmed in Commencement and Harvard Club oratory). 
Existing conditions, not at Harvard alone by any means, seem to 
me to prolong unreasonably and disastrously the childish age and 
the childish way of looking at things, beginning with the true ob- 
ject of a university. We may see a reflection of this in the fact 
that boys do often actually select their college for its athletic rep- 
utation; that undergraduates generally regard their college as 
discredited by defeat in a given contest or by inferiority in a cer- 
tain branch of sport; that they give way to unmanly feelings of 

»despondency when the contest is decided against them ; that they 

hold in more or less open contempt the fellow-student who pre- 
fers study to exercise; that they have no adequate conception of 
the superiority of intellectual triumphs to those of muscle, and 
seldom make a comparison between colleges except on the score 
of muscle. Against these notions it should be the duty of every 
cultivated and thoughtful man to strive incessantly ; and in this 
magazine, as a medium, I believe he should find the best possible 
instrumentality. Nor is it provincial to reflect that in purifying 
and elevating student life at Harvard, we shall be setting a con- 
tagious example to her sister colleges. 


Wendell P. Garrison, ’61. 
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THE NEW MOVEMENT IN HUMANITY — FROM 
LIBERTY TO UNITY. 


ORATION DELIVERED BEFORE THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY, IN SANDERS 
THEATRE, THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1892. 


I rinp the sufficient motive for speaking to you to-day in the 
consciousness, which I assume is as clear in your minds as in my 
own, that we are in the midst of one of those greater movements 
in humanity which I can best characterize, according to my sense 
of it, by saying that it is a movement from liberty to unity. It is 
the result largely, I believe, of the intellectual advance of the last 
generation, bringing in new principles and methods and another 
ruling idea. Without dwelling, however, at very much length 
upon the causes which are producing the change, I desire to at- 
tempt an estimate of its practical meaning and value, noting es- 
pecially the effect of it upon some of those interests with which 
we have most to do, and upon which the effect is now beginning 
to be appreciable. 

Virtually this movement from liberty to unity has already 
brought us into the presence of a new humanity. The effect of 
such an inward movement is like that of the old migration of 
races. Change of thought produces new characteristics in a 
race, like change of place. That which makes a new humanity 
is another conception of it, great enough to change its aspect, and 
to modify, in some respects at least, its condition. Humanity is 
at any given time what the ruling conception of it is. Not that 
the fact ever corresponds exactly to the idea, but that the fact is 
always other than it would be if the idea had not come, or had 
come in a different form. The monotony of human existence, the 
living and dying of the generations, is thus broken at long inter- 
rals by the incoming of ideas directed toward and laying hold 
upon the developed mind of the race, reopening it may be the 
questions of origin and destiny, and changing the measurements 
and valuations of human life. I speak of the thought which lays 
immediate hold upon the mind of the race, affecting the estimate 
of itself, for the first direction of intellectual movements is quite 
as often away from as toward humanity. Other objects control 
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the imagination or conscience, something pertaining to God or to 
the outer universe. True, there is always an attendant and reflex 
influence from thought upon these subjects, with the after result, 
as I hope soon to illustrate, of a positive enlargement and enrich- 
ment of all human interests; but it is of the direct and inten- 
tioned and applied thought as related to these interests of which 
I am now speaking, and in which I find peculiar value. 

The return of the intellectual life to humanity as the object of 
its thought, after its searchings after God, or its wanderings in 
the outer universe, is always hailed with an enthusiasm which can- 
not be misunderstood. The absence of the intellect at any time 
on other business, leaving human affairs to the sense of obligation 
or to the play of the sympathies, creates a veritable homesickness 
in many minds. Here and there a solitary thinker seems to find 
supreme repose and content at the farthest remove from all that 
is human, freedom from its limitation, relief from its transitori- 
ness; but thé mood of most thinkers finds expression, does it not ? 
in the pathetic words of one of your own number, who wrote in 
the preface to a volume through which he committed himself to 
the remembrance of his fellow-men: “To me the firelight on the 
hearthstone of home is more attractive than the brightest star in 
the far-off heavens.” 

Now there is, as I believe (the assumption is the premise of 
my argument), there is a return to-day of the intellectual life to 
humanity as one of the chief objects of its interest ; and not only 
this, but in the return it has brought with it a new working con- 
ception of humanity. The growing sign of the social bond is not 
sentiment, hardly sympathy, but intellectual concern. It could 
not well have been otherwise. Our inheritance from the immedi- 
ate past is not passion, but method, mental processes, the habit 
of critical and speculative thought. There have been epochs of 
passion which have made history, but it cannot be said that the 
epoch from which we are emerging has been, in any large sense, 
an epoch of passion. It has, indeed, held the great wars for na- 
tional unity, the unity of Italy and Germany, and the reunifica- 
tion of America, but no one, I think, would find in these wars the 
depths of that passion which raged in the French Revolution, or 
which exulted in the American and English Revolutions. These 
burned into their age, and illumined it with the flame of liberty. 
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No, our direct inheritance is of a different sort, and necessarily 
determines our approach to the human questions which are be- 
ginning to vex and alarm us. 

The great business of our immediate predecessors, that which 
will mark their time in history, was not to arouse sentiment or 
passion to high uses, but rather to stimulate investigation, to in- 
crease knowledge, to invent hypotheses, to get at the method of 
the universe. Of no period, compared with that which has just 
gone before us, can the claim be made of such careful or varied 
research, or of such resolute and courageous reasoning. What 
age ever invaded to a like extent the known realms of nature, or 
challenged with a like audacity the mystery of existence? By 
the logic of events, therefore, we are committed to the intellec- 
tual, rather than to the emotional or even to the purely sympa- 
thetic method of accomplishing the tasks which have fallen to us. 
Our predecessors have been trying to think out the problems of 
the physical world; they have left to us the endeavor to think 
out the problems of the human world. The stream of the in- 


. tellectual life along which we are borne has broken, — part flow- 


ing through worn channels into the physical world, part making 
new channels through which it may enter into all the regions of 
the human world. There can be no inconsistency between the 
parts, but rather a constant interchange of methods and _princi- 
ples. 

And the fact which I now wish to emphasize is this: that the 
great constructive force which we are taking over from the results 
of physical science, and which we are trying to apply to the cur- 
rent problems of humanity, is the sense of the organic, which, as 
we transfer it to things human, becomes the consciousness of a 
vital unity. Man has found a new place for himself in the phy- 
sical world, with new partnerships, alliances, affinities. By the 
same method and under the same impulse he is now beginning to 
discover and realize new relationships to himself, each man to 
every other man, the individual to the whole. It is this sense of 
the organic, the inheritance of the last results of thought, and 
now permeating all our thinking, which is giving us the new con- 
ception of humanity, which, as I have said, is virtually giving 
us a new humanity. It marks the movement from liberty to 
unity. 
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Let me then go on to note, according to my purpose, some of 
the effects of this conception or sense of the organic, that we may 
get an estimate of its value, as we are beginning to act under 
the motive of it in matters of human interest and concern. 

Naturally our first inquiry is in regard to its educational effect. 
What is its value in the development of personality? Personal- 
ity, as we are accustomed to work for its higher developments, 
seems to us to be almost entirely the outgrowth of individual free- 
dom. Possibly we overlook the moral effect of that earlier stage 
of authority and discipline which, in contrast with the free and 
mobile conditions of the present, we call status ; but allowing that 
personal development has been coincident and coextensive with 
individual freedom, the question can no longer be delayed, How 
much more has the individual to gain from a continued and pro- 
tracted individualism? I do not ask whether individualism is a 
spent force. There are no spent forces of this vital sort. Positive 
and constructive forces change places, overlap one another, act 
and react by antagonisms, but never seek to destroy one another. 
Subordination, not annihilation, is the law of their mutual action. 
So they cooperate. 

When, therefore, I ask how much more the individual may hope 
to gain from a continued and protracted individualism, I am really 
asking whether individualism may rightly project itself, according 
to the scope of its traditions, into the new domain of thought and 
action. As against its ancient foe, — despotism of every kind, in- 
tellectual, political, religious, — individualism holds good for all 
time. But if it is attempted to maintain in its behalf a suprem- 
acy based upon these conquests, serious inquiry must be made 
into the nature of the new antagonisms which it is sure to arouse. 
And if it shall be found that the rigid insistence upon this prin- 
ciple of personal development brings it now into conflict, not with 
that which is arbitrary and artificial, but with that which is vital 
and organic, not with that superimposed upon, but with that at 
work within society, it will at once be seen that the contention 
is unseemly and wasteful. It must be carried on at the expense 
of the individual. I must continue to resist with all my nature 
the forces from without which are seeking to enslave me, be they 
many, be they great, be they of men, or institutions, or philoso- 
phies and beliefs; but the personal forces which are seeking to 
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enter in and become a part of my being, entering through inherit- 
ance, through friendship, through the mutual toil and struggle 
and mystery and faith, through the thousand ways in which I am 
open to the common humanity, these I must learn to recognize 
and understand, to treat with a wise discrimination and with a 
generous hospitality, else I shall certainly be less than I might be: 
my liberty will bring me only the narrowness of my own self; my 
individualism will end in isolation. 

I confess to you that I anticipate with a profound faith the ad- 
vantage to character from the larger education of the individual 
in his relations to others, provided these relations are taught ac- 
cording to the reality and breadth of the underlying fact. The 
training of the schools in this direction has already begun. The 
number of text-books inculeating the social duty, issued within 
the past years, is surprising, some of them of very great merit. 
Indeed it may be said that we are beginning to work toward the 
social, in distinction from the individualistic ideal. As a care- 
ful observer has recently remarked, “‘ The individualistic ideal is 
still the one which is actually dominant ; but it can scarcely be 
doubted that it has ceased to be that which governs the thought 
of those who are under five-and-twenty ; and there is some danger 
now that we may begin to forget the element of truth which was 
contained in it. Enthusiasm is on the other side.” 

We cannot forget the truth which lies at the heart of individ- 
ualism, any more than we can forget the joy of liberty, but we 
may fail to reach the full truth which lies at the other pole. The 
understanding of the organic in humanity is far more than the 
knowledge of social rights and duties. In a very true sense it lies 
below the ethical. It is the apprehension of the fact from which 
the ethical is an inference. As St. Paul says in enforcing the 
organic element in Christianity, “ We are members one of an- 
other,” —that is the new Christian fact, — “ wherefore putting 
away falsehood, speak ye truth, each one with his neighbor. 
Let him that stole, steal no more; but rather let him labor, 
working with his hands the thing that is good, that he may have 
whereof to give to him that hath need. Let no corrupt speech 
proceed out of your mouth, but that which is good for edifying, 
that it may give grace to them that hear,” and so on, step by step, 
rising from the fact inference by inference, till he reaches the sub- 
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lime duty of forgiveness. In like manner we need to go down in 
all our social teachings to the broad underlying fact of the organic 
in humanity, to uncover, expound, illustrate, vivify the fact. So 
shall we get strength and vitality for every legitimate inference in 
the way of a duty which can be drawn from it. We shall give to 
our general social duties something of the imperativeness and ur- 
gency of nature, qualities which have as yet been developed and 
honored only in the life of the family. 

Of course there is a danger, which any one may emphasize, to 
the development of personality on this side, from the present 
stimulus of the social want. It is hard to generalize in the pres- 
ence of the concrete, hard to think to any purpose about poverty 
when the beggar is knocking at your door. We are apt to take 
refuge in hasty and ill-advised action, and get the sure result of it 
in an enfeebled social character. Sympathy which acts without 
reference ‘o principles makes it more difficult to establish princi- 
ples. ‘The philanthropy which is content to relieve the sufferer 
from wrong social conditions postpones the philanthropy which is 
determined at any cost to right those conditions. Let us not, how- 
ever, bewail overmuch our circumstances, nor ignore the advan- 
tage of them. Mere contact with the world may tend to superfi- 
ciality, but we can, if we will, go deeper into the world. Men 
may distract us with their hurrying to and fro, but there is always 
a point of equilibrium somewhere in the mass. Our social en- 
vironment has its use in the development of personality, as it 
has its necessity. Say what we will of the desert and wilderness, 
whence came of old the voice of the prophet, we are in and of the 
city, and our only way to escape men is to get nearer to them, to 
press through the outer confusion to the common and inner life, 
which understood, all else becomes intelligible. 

And I may add that here, too, lies the only way of escaping the 
commonplace. The charge is frequently made that if we subor- 
dinate the individualistic ideal, the commonplace is our ultimate 
goal. Two exceptions to this sweeping charge are evident. Gen- 
ius knows no ideals, nor, as far as we can discover, conditions. As 
we have not been able to produce it, it is not likely that we shall 
be able to prevent it. And the heroic belongs in like degree to 
the unexpected and incalculable. When you open your morning 
paper you do not know from what source the tidings of the unself- 
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ish act will come to you, which will help you to keep faith in your 
kind and in yourself. But these aside, is it not true — true not 
only now, but permanently —that the ascending path to individual 
greatness lies through the thick of humanity rather than along 
the outskirts of it? We allow that the average man profits by 
the general experience. Is it not more evident that the excep- 
tional man profits by that experience? Does he not become ex- 
ceptional by the very power to interpret and incorporate, to lay 
hold, as Mr. Emerson says, of the “ unsearched might of man ” ? 
Certainly the scholar who is now able to read with a new intelli- 
gence the volume of humanity may hope to outgrow himself, and 
gradually learn to live in the vaster regions of his being. 

I turn from the question of the educational value of the new 
conception or sense of the organic in humanity to ask about its 
influence upon the social order, to see what is the strength of its 
impulse towards the social unity. We are just beginning to speak 
in a popular way of the social order. Until of late the dominant 
order has been the political, with its doctrine of natural rights. 
History gives us no example of an idea put to more effective 
uses than this doctrine of natural rights. We cannot conceive 
how the battles of modern liberty could have been fought without 
it. The “glittering generalities” of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence were no rhetorical device to the men of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but a principle to which they “ pledged their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor.” And as long as the political order 
remained in the ascendant, as long, that is, as the essential need 
was personal liberty, the appeal to this principle never failed to 
carry a popular assembly. 

Possibly some of you may have been reminded recently, as I 
have been, possibly some of you may recall the last serious and 
effective appeal made to the doctrine of natural rights. At the 
convention which nominated Mr. Lincoln to the presidency, Joshua 
R. Giddings endeavored to amend the reported platform of the 
Republican party by “solemnly reasserting ” the words of the Dece- 
laration, that “all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” The mood of the convention was conservative. 
It wanted above all things to take advantage of the division of 
the Democratie party, and to conciliate and harmonize its own 
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constituency. Mr. Giddings’ amendment was rejected. At this 
juncture George William Curtis arose, and in a speech of splendid 
directness and courage challenged the men of the convention, if 
they dared, to put themselves on record against the men of 1776, 
“to vote down the Declaration of Independence.” The challenge 
was well made. No political assembly could afford to justify that 
imputation. The motion to reject was reconsidered, the amend- 
ment adopted, and the words of the Declaration, as was fitting a 
party born to the struggle with slavery, inserted in its platform. 

Nothing shows in so striking a way the rapid changes which 
have since taken place in social conditions and necessities, as the 
fact that there is hardly a conceivable situation in this country in 
which such an appeal would have to-day any considerable force. 
Practically we have exhausted the power of liberty to win any fur- 
ther legitimate rights, or to gain for us a larger happiness. To 
whom amongst us would more liberty be a greater good? What 
conditions of present sufferings or distres would it satisfy? Who 
could arise in the midst of our social confusion and get a hearing 
by invoking the name of liberty? The real worth of liberty, its 
inestimable value, is in danger of being underestimated. Our at- 
tention has been called by publicists, like Emile De Laveleye and 
James Bryce, to the growing dissatisfaction and discontent over 
the final results of its work, as if it had not made good its prom- 
ises, as if it had not kept faith with men who had trusted to it with 
all their heart. No one can mistake the feeling of disappoint- 
ment and sadness on the part of some of our own better citizens, 
that liberty is taking no safer care of the republic. 

On the other hand, many amongst us whose traditions do not 
reach back into the old contests for freedom, and some whose tra- 
ditions do reach back into these contests are making no more 
mention of liberty, but are raising another watchword. The new 
ery is equality. Let us stop and interpret it. It is not to be 
assumed that classes, any more than individuals, say what they 
mean or mean what they say. Equality is not the thing we want, 
for, in the nature of things, we cannot have it. We want the 
possible and real. What we mean when we say equality is unity. 
That is necessary and that is possible. Equality is a vain, un- 
meaning cry. You cannot analyze it and apply it to the affairs 
of men. It has no practical synonymns. But unity shapes itself 
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to a thousand ends, and covers the wide vocabulary of practical 
and vital means. Codperation, partnership, sympathy, fellowship, 
are terms which merely indicate the working of the principle as it 
seeks to adjust industrial relations, and to ennoble social relations. 
And the principle is working. Its workings are evident from the 
very antagonisms which it is creating in the industrial world. 
Capital and labor are coming together through combinations and 
trades unions, through lockouts and strikes, as well as through 
profit-sharing and partnerships. The principle is entering upon 
its first stage of victory. It requires organized resistance to 
thwart it. 

Its workings are equally evident in the increased sensitiveness 
of society to contrasts in condition. Outwardly the extremes are 
pushing farther and farther apart, but really and personally they 
are nearer than ever before. The subtle consciousness of suffer- 
ing is becoming pervasive. The rich man knows that Lazarus is 
without among the dogs. We take life as a whole more seriously 
because we see more clearly the diverse ingredients of which it is 
composed. We have no longer any eye for the picturesque under 
the garb of poverty. The artistic gives way to the sympathetic. 
The under side of social life does not appeal to our sense of humor. 
We do not caricature our social contrasts. The typical tenement- 
house with its dense, monotonous population has nothing “vhatever 
to contribute to the relief of society, but only additional friction, 
irritation, and social despair. 

And this increased sensitiveness is not merely a matter of feel- 
ing. There is beginning to be a genuine movement toward fellow- 
ship. The old idea of working for men is being modified by the 
larger principle of identification with them. The college settle- 
ment will not supersede the mission, but it will put beside it the 
broader conception of social unity. As far as it is religious in its 
aim it will include all which Christianity, as we know it and enjoy 
it, has to offer. It will make service mean, not what we are able 
to do for others, but what we are willing to share with others. 

And all this which I have been saying shows us how far away 
we are from the old doctrine of natural rights. I do not stop 
now to question its truth. It is enough to say that it is no longer 
at the front and in service. The deepest consciousness of men is 
not of inborn and inalienable rights, but of a common inheritance, 
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common interests, and a common destiny. Their deepest cravings 
are not for independence, but for oneness, for a social order which 
shall correspond in some measure to the organic unity of the race. 

It remains to consider the effect of the new conception of hu- 
manity upon religion. Is it in any sense antagonistic to the Chris- 
tian idea, or has it here also a timely value? What is the worth 
of the movement from liberty to unity to Christianity ? 

Christianity, when it came into the world, struck the note of 
universality. There was no restriction upon its message. It was 
the “ good tidings of great joy to all the people.” But the his- 
tory of Christianity has proved to be one long struggle, more fre- 
quently unsuccessful than successful, to maintain its original scope. 
It has seemed impossible to protect Christianity from falling into 
bondage to some form of partialism. Now it has been the par- 
tialism of doctrine wrought out in the exclusive creed ; now the 
partialism of administration embodied in the exclusive organiza- 
tion. But in one way and another the Christian church has been 
continually losing its connection with the universal. And the sig- 
nificance of every recovery of Christianity is that it has been the 
recovery of this connection, as when Luther restored it to the 
individual by giving him immediate contact with God. 

Let no one think that I have forgotten those apparent forms of 
partialism which in their times were identified with religious lib- 
erty. Ido not forget, as I speak, the names which are to some of 
us among the most precious of our inheritance, — Protestant, Sep- 
aratist, Independent. But I deny that they stood for partialism. 
They represented really the revolt against it. They were paths, 
some of them, I grant, obscure, but which surely led back into the 
great highway of universality. And to-day the Christian church, 
with one accord, is more inclined than ever before, in some of its 
parts more anxious than ever before, to walk that way. It is 
really our historic past which stands between us and unity. But 
even that does not prevent the growing spirit, the growing yearn- 
ing, the growing consciousness. There are also signs, which no 
one I think can fail to see, of the coming fact, the fact of a real 
and substantial unity, if not of a prescribed uniformity. Let me 
delay long enough to enumerate them : — 

One sign is the struggle going on in almost every separate part 
of the church to make its doctrines correspond with the faith of 
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Christendom. Divisive and separating dogmas are being elimi- 
nated. One large body of Christian believers in the midst of us 
is now convulsed with the endeavor to cast out of its creed the 
demon of partialism and bring itself back into the universal faith. 

Another sign is the present power of resistance to further divi- 
sion, and that, too, under great provocation. Questions are aris- 
ing in our time, and passing into heated discussion, of the most 
fundamental and vital kind, which in other times would have split 
the most compact body, but thus far they have not divided a single 
communion. The one ecclesiastical sin of our age is schism. Of 
that alone we are intolerant. 

Another sign is the comparative ease of codperation throughout 
the church. Codperation has not become easy, but things are 
being done, large public ends are being reached by united action, 
which would not have been attempted under other conditions. 

And still another sign, perhaps the most significant of all, is 
the discontent of each and every body in itself; every one, no 
matter how large it may be, seeking, like Russia in the political 
world, to get an outlet. The real interest of the sects to-day is 
not in themselves, but in Christianity. The great questions which 
engage and agitate their councils are not how to administer their 
own affairs, but how to administer the common inheritance of 
which they have been put in trust. It really seems at times as 
if we were working our way back into the original fellowship. I 
have been reminded of late, over and over again, of the words of a 
far-sighted teacher, which impressed themselves upon my youth: 
“T teach,” he said, “that Independency is a transient form of 
Puritanism, that Puritanism is a transient form of Protestantism, 
that Protestantism is a transient form of Christianity.” 

And now if the question be asked, whence comes this fresh and 
wide impulse toward religious unity, I answer, partly from the his- 
toric forces within Christianity which are always working toward 
it, but also from the incoming into the religious consciousness of 
our time of the sense of the organic in humanity. Nothing, as it 
seems to me, has ever come into Christianity from without, bring- 
ing with it such support and reinforcement to the Christian idea. 
If it were right to speak of the indebtedness of religion to sci- 
ence, if, that is, one could properly conceive of one part of 
God’s revelation and providence as owing anything to another 
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part, I should certainly say that this conception was the most 
positive contribution which science had yet made to religion, at 
least to the Christian religion. I grant that the process through 
which the result was reached was such as to awaken the doubts 
and fears of religious men. No one would deny that. Without 
question, the first results of modern physical science were material- 
istic. They not only contributed to the argument for materialism, 
they gave tone and spirit to its advocates. But as the process 
went on, spiritual elements began to assert themselves, chiefly 
through the idea of force, for force must be spirit ; the method 
was seen to be of general ethical application and service ; and 
principles were set forth which gave a new meaning and dignity 
to religious faith. The principle which I have been emphasizing 
was remarkable in its religious bearings, for its timeliness. It had 
a providential value. Wrought out under suspicion, if not under 
open antagonism, it came to the help of Christianity, as Christian 
men were beginning to feel the seriousness of their contention for 
unity and universality. And for one, acknowledging its aid in the 
providence of God, I am ready to accord it an honorable and 
rightful place in the larger Christianity of the future. 

And I am also convinced that as this sense of the organic in 
humanity becomes more real it will bring back to religion some- 
thing of that deeper solemnity — the awe, the fear — which seems 
for the time to have escaped it, but which is a necessary part of 
all true religion. It shows us the tremendous cost of the universe, 
of that part at least of which we can take cognizance. It uncov- 
ers “ the whole creation groaning and travailing together in pain 
until now.” It opens unread chapters in the history of the race, 
chapters of struggle and suffering and sin. And then, as if in 
compensation for the terrible vision, it gives us a glimpse of the 
sacrificial element which works at the heart of nature, and which 
must work eternally in the heart of God. 


I have thus taken the opportunity which your generous invita- 
tion afforded me, to remind you in some ways of suggestion and 
possibly of stimulus, of the meaning and value of that present 
movement in humanity which none of us can fully realize, but to 
which none of us can be indifferent. Opinions may vary as to 
the relative place to be assigned to causes which are producing it, 
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whether it is chiefly the outcome in natural succession of the ordi- 
nary historic forces, or whether, as I have intimated, it has been 
hastened and intensified by the intellectual development of the last 
generation. But of the movement itself and its direction there 
‘an be no question between us. Manifestly, consciously, it is a 
movement from liberty to unity. The great heroic forces which 
gave us freedom are now passing with us, or by us, into the broad, 
constructive, unifying work of the future. 

At such a time as this who can overestimate the joy, not only 
of the active, but also of the reflective life? To live consciously, 
intelligently, expectantly, with the seeing eye, the open heart, the 
loyal faith, — this is life indeed. We are not 


“ Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born.” 


The world we are leaving behind us is still vital with the divine 
impulse. The world which lies about us is beginning to reveal 
and execute the larger plans of God. No, we are not “ wander- 
ing,” nor simply under directed motion. The significance of our 
time is that in and through it there is a change of movement. It 
is as if one could now see the workings of the unseen power shift- 
ing the forces that make history, that shape the destiny of men 
and nations. Such, in part, is the advantage of the intellectual 
life in an age of transition. 

But deeper than the knowledge we may gain at such a time of 
the transfer or exchange of ruling principles and ideas, is the satis- 
faction of watching the application of the new ideas to the new needs 
of the world. We are apt to place too much dependence upon 
men in times of need. We say that the emergency calls for the 
man, and must wait his coming. Not so. It is the sufficient idea 
which delivers and saves. It is great working ideas which make 
great men possible, which may make them unnecessary. What 
man is the equivalent of the new conception of humanity which is 
now at work reconstructing society, governments, the church ? 

And as one extends his view, watching the application of new 
ideas to the needs of the world, he may see the somewhat singular 
phenomenon of the old serving under the new. We have been 
speaking of the transfer of working power from liberty to unity. 
But the change is after all local, confined as yet to the few ad- 
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vanced peoples. There are those for whom liberty has not yet 
wrought her necessary work. How shall this be done? As it has 
been done? Not at all. No other nation can repeat the experi- 
ence of the Republic. The days of solitary struggle for liberty 
are over. The nation which fights to-day for freedom fights in the 
fellowship of the nations which are free. The spirit of unity is 
abroad, everywhere supporting, guiding, cheering the belated spirit 
of liberty. 

But why should one at such a time content himself, in the joy 
of the intellectual life, with the reflective, observant, expectant 
attitude? In this movement from liberty to unity, who would not 
surrender himself to it, and become a part of it? The appeal of 
liberty was to men of action. The appeal of unity is to men of 
thought. The figure of the scholar on the field of battle was al- 
ways inspiring, but he was seldom a leader there. In the new 
fields of service the scholar leads the way. The spirit of unity 
cannot be served as the spirit of liberty was served, except in 
regard to a like consecration. The new kingdom of heaven may 
not suffer violence ; the violent will not take it by force. The 
social unity must come through patient study, wise invention, iden- 
tification with men, sympathy, and sacrifice ; force will have no 
part in its accomplishment. 

The immediate future in the service of humanity belongs to 
those who are best able to discern its real wants, who feel most its 
deepest yearnings, and who, above all, believe sublimely in that 
conception of humanity which can alone satisfy and help. The 


path of human progress is marked by the succession of saving 


principles and ideas, and each generation treads that path with 
certain step, as it hails its own idea, then summons its chosen ones, 
and bids them guard and serve it in loyalty and faith. 


William Jewett Tucker. 
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HARVARD’S LOSS OF ATHLETIC PRESTIGE. 


HARVARD'S almost unbroken series of defeats during the past 
twelve years in Rowing, Baseball, and Football contests with her 
old rival Yale have caused her loyal alumni the deepest chagrin. 
Without for one moment questioning the fact that Harvard’s 
want of success has been as keenly felt by those who have been 
graduated during the period from 1880 to 1892, the almost com- 
plete loss of prestige in athletics gained by Harvard over Yale 
from 1868 to 1879 makes it all the more difficult for those whose 
four years in Cambridge fell within the earlier period to under- 
stand what has brought about this change. Although an annual 
boat-race between the two Universities was inaugurated in 1852, 
and kept up spasmodically until 1864, when the annual race be- 
came an athletic fixture, it was not until 1868, when Baseball 
was added, that general interest was aroused. In the fall of 1875 
Football was put on the list, and in 1879 Harvard and Yale first 
met in Track Athletics. In other words, athletic contests between 
Harvard and Yale, in more than one form, cover a period of a 
quarter of a century. 

Taking, then, 1868 as a starting-point, we find that up to 1871 
— there was no race that year — Harvard and Yale tried conclu- 
sions on the water without admitting crews from other colleges, 
and Harvard was successful each year. In 1872 the Intercolle- 
giate Rowing Association was formed, and in spite of the great 
disadvantages shown by this experiment, the lesson was not well 
enough learned, or perhaps it had been forgotten, for Harvard 
later on became a member of similar associations formed in Base- 
ball and Football. The climax of the Rowing Association was 
reached in 1875, when thirteen college crews contested at Sara- 
toga. It is on record that Yale took one first place, Harvard 
second twice; but, with one exception, Harvard secured a place 
ahead of her rival Yale in the four contests during the existence 
of this Association. In 1876 a radical change from six to eight- 
oared crews was adopted. Harvard and Yale rowed by themselves, 
and up to the present time the departures then made have been 
adhered to. 

The year 1876 also brought into prominence the most conspicu- 
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ous figure in Yale’s boating history, and saw in the Harvard shell 
one member of her crew who, beginning with the following year, 
proved himself as fine a stroke and as efficient a captain as Har- 
vard ever had, and one who, besides, later, as coach, turned out 
successful crews. From 1877 to 1884 inclusive, Mr. Cook, for 
Yale, had pitted against him Messrs. Bancroft and Watson, for 
Harvard, in perfecting the respective crews for the annual race. 
In taking into account the result of the races during this period, 
1876-84, it should be borne in mind, in fairness to Mr. Cook, that 
in the year 1882-83 the undergraduates at Yale thought they 
could dispense with his services, and experimented with a profes- 
sional coach and the stroke advocated by him. The first nine con- 
tests (1876-84) stood, Harvard, victories, 5; Yale, 4. The unfor- 
tunate breach in 1884 between Harvard’s coaches, in which the 
head of the University was induced to use his authority, deprived 
Harvard of Mr. Bancroft’ s services as coach. In 1885, apparently 
without taking to heart the object lesson given by Yale in 1882-83, 
in experimenting with a professional stroke and coach, Harvard 
enlisted the services of Faulkner, a professional oarsman. The 
victory of 1885 was the dearest Harvard ever won: five defeats 
by Yale during that number of years following is proof enough of 
this. 

In the fall of 1890 it was conceded that the condition of our 
rowing affairs required heroic treatment. The captain of the 
91 crew called together the graduates most interested in the 
matter, and laid before them a proposition by which the services 
of Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Cook’s successful rival from 1877 to 1884, 
could be secured for three consecutive years, and not only the 
’Varsity, but the Freshman crews were to be under his coaching. 
Seven out of nine past crew cz iptains heartily approved of the 
idea. All the undergraduates and ninety-five out of every hun- 
dred graduates favored it. The decision was left to the Com- 
mittee on Athletics. This committee was composed of three 
members of the Faculty, three graduate members, and three 
undergraduates. When the question came to a vote, the three 
undergraduates voted “for,” as did one graduate. One gradu- 
ate member of the Committee who was known to represent the 
minority, the third graduate member “who didn’t care,” and 
three faculty members voted “against.” So the project was de- 
feated. 
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In the successful years 1868-75, so far as Harvard’s position 
over Yale was concerned, the handing down of the stroke then 
rowed from one crew to another, no interference from the College 
authorities, and the harmony due to success, between graduates 
and undergraduates, each had a share in the result attained. From 
1876 to 1884, in spite of the manifest advantage given to Yale by 
Mr. Cook’s advice and coaching, Harvard, while under the leader- 
ship and coaching of Messrs. Bancroft and Watson, was able to 
gain the odd race in the nine contests. Since 1884 Harvard has 
been aimlessly trying one experiment after another, and magnifi- 
cent material has gone to New London and been sacrificed for want 
of proper moulding. During this time Yale has continued to pur- 
sue a settled policy, and has kept the services of Mr. Cook. It is 
a noteworthy fact that while many fine oars were taught and have 
mastered the stroke set by Mr. Bancroft, not one of these men has 
been willing or could give the time to act in the capacity of coach 
for Harvard crews. On the other hand, Mr. Cook has graduated 
half a dozen men from his various crews who are not only capa- 
ble, but appear to have the time to give when called upon. Yale 
has recognized the value of Mr. Cook’s services: graduates, un- 
dergraduates, and the College authorities have worked together. 
Harvard in 1884, by the combination of an unfortunate disagree- 
ment between the graduate coaches at that time and the interfer- 
ence of the University authorities, lost the services of the best 
coach she ever had. Subsequently, Mr. Adams has received the 
highest praise for his faithful work, and Mr. Keyes’s services 
have been most satisfactory so faras they have gone: would either 
be able or willing to give all his time for the next few years ? 

The history of our Baseball affairs is this. Beginning in 1868 
to play an annual game with Yale, Harvard won each year up to 
1874. In 1874-75, Yale won. The next four years, 1876-79, 
Yale lost every series. Since and including 1880, and the pres- 
ent year, Harvard has lost to Yale every series save in 1885 and 
in 1891, when no games were played between the two Universities, 
and the present year which ended ina tie. In the twelve years 
1868-79, Harvard won 10 and lost 2 series. In the twelve se- 
ries played from 1880 to 1892 (no games in 1891), Yale won 10, 
lost 1, and one was tied. ‘The season of 1893 will open with the 
record standing : — 
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Yale: 12 won, 11 lost, 1 tie. 

Harvard : 11 won, 12 lost, 1 tie. 

It is only fair to allow that every now and then one University 
or the other has an exceptionally strong nine, when her rival, that 
same year, may have material below the average in strength. 
Perhaps this might account for defeat one year in four. It will 
be noticed that Harvard’s successful period came at a time when 
every other adjunct of victory would seem to have been in favor 
of the nines meeting Yale during the last twelve years. Since the 
earlier period referred to, 1868-79, the undergraduate classes have 
more than doubled in number, and the professional schools have 
increased greatly, thus giving far more material to choose from. 
The ill-ventilated octagon box used for exercise up to 1879 has 
given place to the magnificently appointed Hemenway Gymnasium, 
and within a year or two the Carey building has also been added. 
In place of the narrow strip of Jarvis Field, and the still more 
restricted diamond laid out behind the Scientific School and used 
while Jarvis was being leveled, or even Cambridge Common for 
practice, as was the situation during the seventies, the games and 
practice to-day are on the well-appointed Holmes Field, with the 
new Soldiers’ Field almost ready as additional territory. 

While the management of Baseball affairs prospered in the 
hands of the undergraduates, there seemed little need of asking 
graduate advice. The first step in the wrong direction was taken 
in the early eighties, when Harvard became a member of the Inter- 
collegiate Baseball Association. Then would have been the time 
to have consulted with the graduates. The contests invariably 
narrowed down to Harvard and Yale, or sometimes to Princeton, 
Harvard, and Yale. These last three members of the Association 
played practically a series by themselves, of the best three in five 
games. The smaller colleges, in order to create any interest in the 
games with their more formidable rivals, resorted to expedients to 
obtain players, which to-day, now that all pretense is thrown aside, 
are seen to be, in many cases, undisputed professionalism. From 
1880 to 1885 Harvard undoubtedly suffered for want of good gen- 
eralship. From 1886 to 1889 was a period of demoralization, lax 
discipline, and far from conscientious training. The shifting policy 
of the Faculty in regulating this branch of athletics had its share, 
no doubt, in making all attempts at a settled policy futile. A de- 
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cided step in the right direction was taken in 1890 by the coming 
together of graduates and undergraduates interested in the suc- 
cess of Baseball, and a harmonious working for better results. 
This new departure has now been in operation three years. In 
1890 it required a fifth game to decide the series. In 1891 no 
games were played. The result—a tie—of this year’s two 
games is fresh in every one’s mind. 

Undoubtedly the affairs of the nine are started in the right 
direction. The one thing lacking is the constant attendance and 
entire services of some efficient coach, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity. His services should command a salary if they cannot be had 
in any other way. The series with Yale should consist of four 
games, and a fifth in case of a tie. An agreement covering a fixed 
period of years should be made, and the dates settled on which 
the games should be played. A best two in three series leaves too 
much to chance. Fixing the time and place for a stated period 
will do away with the annual amusing efforts in diplomacy, and 
will make an end of any repetition of what occurred in 1891, as 
well as foil any future Napoleon at Yale who wants to play the 
tie game first, as in 1892. 

Harvard’s reverses in Football are a tender subject to any loyal 
alumnus. The first game played with Yale took place in New 
Haven in the fall of 1875. The teams were composed of fifteen 
men each. Harvard won, Yale failing to score. The following 
year, 1876, the game again took place in New Haven, and was 
brought to a most unsatisfactory ending by the pulling down of 
the goal post by the Yale crowd, just as Harvard had the ball in 
front of the bar for a try at goal. There was no game in 1877, 
as the place could not be agreed upon, and in 1878 a dispute as to 
the number of men to compose the teams (Harvard wanting to 
play 15, Yale, 11) ended without the teams coming together. The 
year 1880 graduated for Yale Mr. Camp, a Football expert, to 
whom Harvard can attribute the loss of so many games the past 
twelve years. To acknowledge that Yale’s prestige in Football is 
the direct result of Mr. Camp’s wonderful knowledge of the game, 
combined with his rare ability to instil his ideas and to make 
finished players out of raw material, is only to give that gentle- 
man the credit he deserves. Harvard has undoubtedly had some 
very brilliant individual players, but, from some cause or other, 
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no all-round players, with thorough knowledge of the game and 
ability to compete successfully with Mr. Camp in coaching. 
When the graduates were asked to take a hand in 1889, the best 
advice and coaching were given. Those who had dene the best 
possible were blamed for the defeat of that year. In 1890 a 
change in direction and coaches was made, and Harvard was suc- 
cessful for the first time since 1875. Last fall, under the same 
management, against which, in victory, no adverse criticism had 
been heard, Harvard lost the game. Abuse from all sides was 
poured in upon the gentlemen who had given all their time, 
thought, and attention for many weeks. Harvard graduates and 
undergraduates can with profit to themselves take a needed lesson 
from Yale in their method of accepting defeat. Certainly, Har- 
yard undergraduates will find few graduates willing to devote their 
time to coaching, at the risk of being roundly abused in case of 
defeat. 

We need, first of all, the services of a coach thoroughly up in 
all the points of the game, and skilful in imparting this knowledge 
and in developing material. Such a man, once secured, should be 
kept for a series of years, and, if necessary, paid a salary. Har- 
vard’s want of men to call upon to fill such a position is in marked 
contrast to Yale’s. Those graduates who have come forward and 
offered their services have been thoroughly up in the position they 
played on the team, and could do most excellent work in coaching 
vandidates for this particular place; but Harvard has not been 
able, so far, to call on a dozen men who could give the time to 
coaching as many different positions on the team, and she has no 
head corresponding to Mr. Camp who, with the assistance of these 
various sub-coaches, is able to develop perfect team work, and 
more important, perhaps, to block the various combinations worked 
out by their opponents. With the completion of the Soldiers’ 
Field there should be no longer any excuse for not having the 
Yale-Harvard game every other year in Cambridge. The under- 
graduates are entitled to this privilege. Lack of suitable accom- 
modations has been the excuse hitherto; Soldiers’ Field will do 
away with this objection. Yale could have the choice of New 
Haven, Springfield, or New York every alternate year. 

Harvard’s success in Track Athletics is as remarkable as Yale’s 
has been in Football, and only tends to bring into sharper contrast 
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our want of success in other branches; it strikes the keyrSte of 
our success on the one hand, and strikes at the root of the cause 
of our defeats on the other. In Mr. Lathrop, Harvard has se- 
cured a most skilful coach, a man of excellent judgment, who has 
the art of turning out finished athletes from raw material. Under 
Mr. Lathrop’s guidance, pursuing a settled policy, instead of 
changing or shifting after a defeat, Harvard has kept in the front, 
with three exceptions, since the formation of the Intercollegiate 
Association in 1879. Yale, under Mr. Camp’s management, has 
been equally successful in Football. Certainly, Mr. Cook’s record 
with Yale crews since 1886, as well as Harvard’s victories under 
Messrs. Bancroft and Watson from 1876 to 1884, only make the 
argument stronger for securing the best coaches, and, when once 
secured, of keeping them at any cost. A very significant item 
appeared in the last statement of Yale’s Football Treasurer: over 
$2,500 was paid for coaching services last fall. The ideal way 
would undoubtedly be not to pay for such services in college Ath- 
letics, but the great growth in athletic sports and the keen rivalry 
to win first places have together made the trainer’s duties extend 
over a much longer period of preparation ; and, as they require 
more constant attention, they cause a loss of time which few men 
can afford without compensation. When Harvard graduates an 
expert oarsman, Baseball or Football player, who has at the same 
time the skill requisite in a coach, let his services be secured at a 
salary tempting enough to keep him in the position at least five 
years. Then we shall have in Rowing, Baseball, and Football a 
record such as Mr. Lathrop has given us in Track Athleties. It 
is not unreasonable, with all our advantages in numbers, accessi- 
bility of grounds, ete., that in our contests with Yale, in the four 
principal sports mentioned, Harvard should win three times out of 
five. In short, Yale’s suecess has been in the sports properly 
coached. So has Harvard’s success been due to that important 
factor in times past in all the branches, lately in Track Athletics 
only. What is Harvard’s greatest need to-day? Coaches. 


Frederick W. Thayer, ’78. 
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HENRY INGERSOLL BOWDITCH! 


Dr. Henry IncErsoLL Bownprtcn died January 14th, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age, after a long illness, which he bore 
with such courage and cheerfulness and manly patience that it 
was a benediction to be near him. 

Dr. Bowditch inherited from his father, Nathaniel Bowditch, 
the eminent mathematician, and his mother, Mary Ingersoll, those 
sterling qualities which, developed by their example and teaching, 
made him, in later years, a leader among men. His child-life was 
fortunate in the companionship of three brothers and two sisters, 
all very like him in having individuality and force of character. 
He was born in Salem, August 9, 1808. As a schoolboy he was 
kind, generous, sympathetic, truthful, manly, but thoroughly a 
boy, and the shout that there was “a nigger on the common,” or 
a fight going on between the boys of the opposing sections of the 
town, brought him quickly to the front. From the open-air life 
‘insisted upon by his father, came the healthy mind in the sound 
body. The simple living, the early love of nature, the habits of 
industry and self-denial so common to the New England life of 
his time, encouraged a thoughtfulness, self-reliance, independence 
of mind and vigor of action which have become more rare with 
the increase of wealth and luxury. 

In college, where he entered as a Sophomore, he was the same 
warm-hearted good fellow, straightforward, impulsive, pugnacious, 
ardent, — although not an ardent scholar, — sensitive, respected, 
always to be depended upon. 

After taking the degree of A. B. at Harvard in 1828, and later 
the A. M., he graduated at the medical school in 1832, having 
also been house-officer at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
Dr. Bowditch spent two years in Europe, studying for the most 
part with Andral, Chomel, and especially Louis, whom he fondly 
called his master. It was still the day of dogmatism and pedan- 
try and system-making, but Louis, one of the first of the icono- 
clasts, was teaching the close study of nature and the careful 
observation, faithful records, and accurate analysis of facts as the 

1 Reprinted from the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of January 21, 
1892. 
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true basis of medical knowledge and practice. Dr. Bowditch 
came back to Boston full of enthusiasm for Louis’s methods, 
where, indeed, he found Dr. Jacob Bigelow, his senior by twenty- 
one years, already a pioneer in the new field. While waiting for 
practice he devoted much time to benevolent work, and took great 
pleasure in helping those who needed encouragement or assistance, 
especially the young, — interests which he kept up to the last. 
Having by chance been an eye-witness of the famous Garrison 
mob in 1835, his quick sympathy and intelligent foresight led him 
to devote his “ whole heart to the abolition of slavery.” “ But,” 
he adds in his diary, ‘‘ even anti-slavery never has taken me away 
from constant labor for the elevation of medicine.” When he 
became an Abolitionist, church, State, the constitution and laws of 
the country, old friendships, social ties, were all against him. He 
was mocked, sneered at, passed on the street without recognition 
by his father’s old friends; but his courage never faltered, his 
faith in humanity and the fina! triumph of his cause never failed. 
Without even any feeling of bitterness for his opponents, he 
worked steadily on, with pistol in one hand carrying the runaway 
slave in his chaise to a place of safety ; a member of the vigilance 
committee in 1846 and in 1850; working for the fugitive slave 
Latimer until his release was secured; a co-worker with Phillips 
and Garrison until the Emancipation Proclamation. When an 
escaped slave, Anthony Burns, was given up to his master (May, 
1854), and taken in fetters down Court and State streets with 
“‘an overwhelming force of soldiers,” Dr. Bowditch dashed past 
the police on guard, through the cordon line, at the head of a pro- 
cession of excited citizens, down to the wharf, where a devoted 
band of Abolitionists stood in horror to see the United States cut- 
ter, bearing the returned slave, steam away. Vowing that that 
disgrace should never again happen to the soil of Massachusetts, 
they formed the anti-man-hunting league, at the instigation of Dr. 
Bowditch, who was its secretary. Less than a decade later he 
saw Colonel Shaw march down the same street at the head of his 
negro regiment; he lived to see slavery abolished, peace and in- 
dustry established in the South, and himself honored with Phil- 
lips and Garrison, and loved by his Southern associates. 

With the same qualities he conquered success in his chosen 
profession. He became admitting physician, 1838 to 1845, and 
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later, visiting physician, 1846 to 1864, at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital ; visiting physician at the Boston City Hospital, 1868 
to 1871; consulting physician to the Massachusetts General, City, 
Carney, and New England hospitals; professor of clinical medi- 
cine in the Harvard Medical School, 1859 to 1867 ; a member of 
the leading medical societies in Boston ; president of the American 
Medical Association in 1876. He was a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, of the Paris Obstetrical Society, 
of the Paris Society of Public Hygiene; and honorary member of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, of the Philadelphia College 
of Physicians, and of the New York, Rhode Island, and Connec- 
ticut State Medical Societies. 

When he was appointed admitting physician, negroes were not 
received as patients in the hospital. He offered a test case of 
pneumonia, resigned his position when his negro patient was not 
admitted, and carried his point, his resignation not being ac- 
cepted. 

After he became of the first eminence in his branch of the med- 
ical profession, and his reputation had extended throughout this 
country and Europe, he was still the man before the physician, 
and kept in close touch, through the Thursday Club and constant 
attendance on scientific and medical society meetings, with the 
spirit of progress in all branches of knowledge. Whatever inter- 
ested humanity interested him. He gave his assistance freely to 
all movements to elevate mankind, regardless of race or creed. 
When his fame was at its zenith, probably even his own family 
did not learn, when his quick eye of sympathy had seen so many 
ways to help, that after a long day’s work he had given away far 
more than the amount of his fees, so little did his right hand 
know what his left hand was doing. He gave himself freely and 
gladly with his gift. 

To his professional associates he was an inspiration; to the 
younger men his unfailing kindness of heart and generosity gave 
strength and courage ; the example of his life raised them to a 
higher plane of living. To one who had sought advice from many 
older physicians, and had heard how to get practice and fame and 
wealth, Dr. Bowditch’s words were: “ Never do anything which 
will make you think afterwards that you have been a sneak.” 
Even before the surgeons, in 1850, he successfully operated for 
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empyema ; to one surgeon whom he considered one of the boldest, 
but not willing to open a perinephritic abscess, he proposed him- 
self to push in the scalpel where the surgeon pointed out the 
proper spot. In sanitary science, too, he led the way. With the 
eloquence of sincerity, showing to a committee of the legislature 
his chart indicating the prevalence of pulmonary consumption in 
Massachusetts, he explained to them the law which he discovered, 
in 1862, of its relation to soil-moisture, and did much to persuade 
them to create the first State Board of Health in this country, — an 
example which thirty States nave followed. When the board was 
appointed, in 1869, Dr. Bowditch was easily first in the estima- 
tion of the medical profession and the community for the arduous 
and responsible duties of its president,— a position which he re- 
tained, at great sacrifice of his time and professional income, until 
1879. When the powerful interests attacked by the board in the 
cause of the public health resisted, and the politicians threatened, 
and other members of the board hesitated, he pushed on, ardent 
and impulsive, until the point was gained. If his enthusiasm 
carried him too fast or too far, he was always ready to modify his 
course. If in his vehement indignation and scathing rebuke of 
anything which he considered mean or unworthy he had seemed 
to wrong any one, he was quick with generous redress. His sim- 
plicity and earnestness were so transparent that, as one of the 
members of the board said, there could be no real dissension in a 
board of which he was the chairman; and his sense of humor, 
love of fun, and quick intuition helped him out of many difficult 
places. 

When the yellow fever epidemic of 1878 aroused the nation to 
the need of a National Board of Health, the chairmanship seemed 
the opportunity of Dr. Bowditch’s life. No one else had the per- 
sonal qualities and the reputation to fill the place. Unfortu- 
nately, the state of his health prevented his accepting it, or, in- 
deed, of serving as a member of the board for more than a year ; 
and there followed its melancholy wreck, which so many thought 
that he, if he had been chairman, might have averted. 

He was one of the earliest advocates of specialties in medicine 
in this country, freely asking the advice of men much younger 
than himself, and treating with respect the sincere opinions of the 
least experienced if given, as he gave his opinions, without self- 
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assertion. He was one of the first to believe in women as physi- 
cians, and thought it but justice to them, as well as good policy 
for the community, to give to them the same advantages of study 
as to men. 

More than 90,000 manuscript pages of records of cases of pri- 
vate patients, ten printed papers and sixty-six pamphlets printed 
in twenty-nine journals or society transactions, with numberless 
short articles on various subjects, attest the industry of his life. 
His letters and notes and diaries are full of his work, with 
scarcely a mention of his honors. 

His epoch-making work in medicine was his thoracentesis, his 
first operation with the Wyman aspirator having been done in 
1850, some time after Dr. Morrill Wyman’s “ brilliant operation.” 
But his greatest title to honor from his professional associates was 
his character. An earnest searcher after truth, he stimulated and 
encouraged good work in others. Honest, fearless, outspoken, he 
made friends of his enemies by the simplicity, purity, sincerity, 
and unselfishness of his purpose. He compelled an admiration of 
the right and a hatred of wrong. 

At the meetings of the American Medical Association, at which 
he was constant in attendance so long as his health permitted, 
men from Maine to California caught the spirit of his enthusiasm ; 
they felt the stimulus of his eager search for the truth; they were 
so filled with admiration of his noble life that they went back to 
their work with a higher sense of personal duty and professional 
obligation. 

During our civil war Dr. Bowditch was an untiring worker in 
numberless ways. He was enrolling surgeon, and to him more 
than to any other single individual was due the persistent effort 
by which Congress passed the law creating an efficient ambulance 
service in the army. The ardor of the patriot accepted the loss 
of the son bearing his grandfather’s name, killed while leading a 
squadron of cavalry at Kelly’s Ford ; but to the father’s love it 
was a lifelong grief, how deep few only could know. 

Dr. Bowditch’s home-life was ideal. “I think of his home as 
more filled with love than any other home I ever knew,” writes 
one of his friends. In one respect Dr. Bowditch possessed a 
remarkably judicial mind: in that he clearly recognized his own 
defects. Indeed, he was not only always modest and free from 
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assumption, but he was his own severest critic even where others 
saw only cause for praise. When he erred in judgment, he did 
so from spontaneous self-forgetfulness born of a righteous impulse. 
In the days of chivalry he would have been the knight without 
fear and without reproach. 


C. F. Folsom, *62. 





THE UNIVERSITY DURING THE LAST FIVE 
YEARS. 


Tue following sketch of the changes which have recently taken place 
in the College was written in the fall of 1891, for the Decennial Class 
Report of the Class of 1881. It is reprinted here substantially un- 
changed, except that the statistics are brought down to the year 1891-92. 
The point of comparison in statistical matters is naturally the year 
1880-81, or the Senior year of the Class for whose report the account 
was compiled, so that it covers to some extent the eleven years 1881- 
92; but matters of administration and policy belonging to the earlier 
half of this period are not mentioned, having been treated in an earlier 
Report. A few paragraphs have been omitted altogether. 


To the Class Report of 1887 I contributed a sketch of what 
had been going on in the College during the years from 1881 to 
1887. In the following pages I shall try to continue the story, and 
tell of what has happened here since that date, making occasional 
references to the earlier period. The changes during this time 
will be found no less interesting, though in some respects less 
striking. The more important have been in the direction of bet- 
ter organization of work and discipline. During the previous 
twenty years the College had undergone a complete transformation, 
and it was only natural that as these rapid and fundamental 
changes were taking place, many details should necessarily be left 
to be taken up one by one later, when the loose ends could be 
gathered up, the weak places of the new fabric strengthened, and 
the whole be gradually worked over into a consistent and harmo- 
nious system. 

The growth of the University in numbers and resources has 
been more rapid than ever before. The last Annual Catalogue 
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(1891-92) shows 2,658 students in all departments, an increase of 

,294 since our Class left college. In the first six years of this 
period the gain was 324, or an average of 54 a year; in the last 
five years it has been 970, or an average of 194 a year. The in- 
crease in the College proper, however, has not been proportionally 
as rapid as this: 249 in 1881-87, 879 in 1887-92, or an average 
of 41.5 in the former and of 76 a year in the latter period. In 
the rest of the University the gain has been largest in the Gradu- 
ate School (from 43 to 189) ; and in the Scientific School (from 
37 to 118); it has been about 65 per cent. in the Medical School 
(from 241 to 399) and about 130 per cent. in the Law School 
(from 156 to 363). The Divinity School has almost doubled 
in numbers, and the Dental School has considerably more than 
doubled. 

The resources of the College have likewise received large ad- 
ditions. New buildings and gifts will be mentioned in detail far- 
ther on, but the total amount of gifts for immediate use or to 
form funds has been $2,481,967.06 during the five years 1886-91. 
In the previous five years, 1881-86, the gifts amounted to $1,395,- 
404.88. These large additions to the resources of the University, 
however, do not of course imply a proportionate increase of the 
annual income. About one quarter is intended for immediate 
use, and frequently necessitates for the future an annual expense 
which has to be borne by the general funds, while the income 
from the larger part of the remainder is restricted to some special 
and in many cases new use. This explains why, in spite of the 
generosity of her sons and her admirers, our Alma Mater’s wants 
are never satisfied. 

The University has lost by death the presence of Asa Gray 
(died January 30, 1888), who had held the Fisher Professorship 
of Natural History since 1842, but had of late years given no 
public instruction in the College ; Ernest Young (March 2, 1888), 
who had but recently been appointed Professor of History after 
a previous service of eleven years as instructor and assistant pro- 
fessor; Francis Bowen (January 21, 1890), Alford Professor 
from 1853 to 1889, when he resigned and was made Emeritus ; 
Frederic Henry Hedge (August 21, 1890), who had been Profes- 
sor of German from 1872 to 1881; James Russell Lowell (Au- 
gust 13, 1891), who had held the Smith Professorship of French 
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and Spanish from 1855 to 1886, since when his name had contin- 
ued in the Catalogue as Professor Emeritus ; Joseph Lovering 
(January 18, 1892), who had held the Hollis Professorship of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy for fifty years, from 1838 
to 1888, when he retired after fifty-two years of active service to 
the honorable position of Professor Emeritus ; and Sereno Wat- 
son (March 9, 1892), for eighteen years the Curator of the Her- 
barium. The deaths of Jaequinot, Calvin Ellis, Sophocles, Ezra 
Abbot, Eustis, Sibley, Gurney, Hoague, William Cook, and the 
Chinese Professor Ko Kun-Hua were recorded in the last Report. 

Wolcott Gibbs resigned the Rumford Professorship in 1887. 
Mr. Laughlin, who had been appointed Assistant Professor in 
1883, resigned on account of ill health in 1888, shortly before the 
expira.ion of his term of service, but afterwards became Profes- 
sor of Political Economy at Cornell, and has lately been called 
to the University of Chicago. Henry Preble, who had been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin in 1887, re- 
signed in 1888, when Allen Danforth and C. J. White, two names 
often on our tongues in old times, also resigned their offices, the 
one as Bursar, the other as Registrar. Mr. Danforth was immedi- 
ately appointed Deputy Treasurer of the College to relieve Mr. 
Hooper, the Treasurer, of some of the increasing labors of his 
office,-and the place of Bursar is now occupied by Mason, ’82. 
Professor White continues to teach, though there is no longer any 
“freshman algebra.” In the summer of 1891 Miss Harris, also, 
closed her long and faithful term of nineteen years’ service in U. 
5. The work of the office is now in the hands of Frank Bolles, 
LL. B., °82, Secretary, Montague Chamberlain, Recorder, and sev- 
eral assistants, some of the routine work being done by students 
who are receiving help from the Price Greenleaf fund. Profes- 
sor Bartlett has been appointed Regent, in which capacity he will 
have the oversight of the students in all matters outside of their 
college work, will look after them in sickness or in trouble of 
any kind, and have some supervision over college societies, lodg- 
ing-houses, ete. 

On the Corporation, only Mr. Brimmer and Mr. John Quincy 
Adams remain, beside the President and the Treasurer, of those 
who governed the college in our day. Mr. J. H. Thayer resigned 
in 1884, Mr. Parkman in 1888, and Mr. Agassiz in 1890. Their 
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places have been taken by Judge W. C. Endicott, Mr. Frederick 
L. Ames, and Dr. H. P. Walcott respectively. 

Among the instructors in the service of the College while we 
were undergraduates there have been the following promotions 
during the last four years: Wendell, Sheldon, and Moore have 
been made assistant professors, Macvane has been given the Me- 
Lean Professorship, Trowbridge the Rumford, Goodale the Fisher, 
B. O. Peirce the Hollis, and Palmer the Alford professorships 
formerly held by Professors Torrey, Gibbs, Gray, Lovering, and 
Bowen respectively. LeBaron R. Briggs and Davis are also now 
full professors. R. B. Willson has returned as instructor in As- 
tronomy and Physics, and Bendelari returned in 1888 as instructor 
in History. Of other appointments the following may be men- 
tioned: in 1887, Kuno Francke, Assistant Professor of German, 
Edward Channing, 78, Assistant Professor of History, A. B. Hart, 
°80, Assistant Professor of History ; in 1889, H. C. G. von Jage- 
mann, Assistant Professor of German, Robert Sanderson, Assist- 
ant Professor of French, F. C. de Sumichrast, Assistant Professor 
of French ; in 1890, Jeremiah Smith, ’56, Story Professor of Law 
in place of Professor Keener, resigned, Samuel Williston, ’82, As- 
sistant Professor of Law, G. L. Kittredge, ’82, Assistant Profes- 
sor of English; in 1891, LeBaron R. Briggs, Dean of Harvard 
College, Paul H. Hanus, Assistant Professor of the History and ‘ 
Art of Teaching, Roland Thaxter, °82, Assistant Professor of 
Cryptogamic Botany, A. R. Marsh, °83, Assistant Professor of i 
Comparative Literature, Hugo K. Schilling, Assistant Professor 
of German. The whole teaching foree now numbers 253, an in- 
crease of 95 over the 158 instructors of 1881. 

PRESENT ORGANIZATION. In turning now to consider the 
other events of the last four years and to the changes in adminis- 
tration, the fact that first demands our attention is that the old 
“ Faculty of Harvard College” no longer exists. The body which 
has taken its place is the “ Faculty of Arts and Sciences” organ- 
ized in 1890, and having under its charge not only the College, but 
also the Scientific School and the Graduate Department, now 
valled the Graduate School. The ordinary matters of administra- 
tion and discipline, however, are in the hands of a separate com- 
mittee, or “ Administrative Board,” for each of these three depart- 
ments, each being presided over by a Dean. In this way routine 
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business occupies the time of only a small body of men, — sixteen 
for the College, seven for the Scientific School, and ten for the 
Graduate School, while the larger Faculty is left free to discuss 
and determine larger and more important questions, in particular 
everything relating to instruction, examinations, admission, recom- 
mendation for degrees, award of pecuniary aids, appointment of 
advisers for new-comers, and oversight of special students. By 
the union of the three schools under the one Faculty, moreover, 
the conduct of the whole body of instruction in arts and sciences 
is placed in the hands of one responsible governing body. For 
several years there have existed no real lines of division separat- 
ing the instruction given in these different departments, so that 
the change in outward form only corresponds to and expresses the 
change in interior organization which had already gradually taken 
place. By changes made at the same time in the statutes, the 
“ University Council” was established to take the place of the 
former Academic Council. This body, consisting of the profes- 
sors and assistant professors of the whole University, has for its 
function “ to consider questions which concern more than one Fae- 
ulty, and questions of University policy,” but it is no longer the 
body, as was the old Academie Council, which recommends for the 
higher degrees. 

Instruction. The changes in organization are illustrated in 
the arrangement and character of the courses of instruction. All 
the instruction offered by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences (for 
College, Scientific School, and Graduate School) is now set forth 
in one place, the courses under most branches being divided into 
three groups, — “ primarily for Undergraduates,” “ for Graduates 
and Undergraduates,” and “ primarily for Graduates.” The num- 
ber of courses offered is largely increased. In 1890-91, 245 elee- 
tive courses, some full and some half courses, were offered. The 
whole body of instruction provided was equivalent to 219} full 
courses ; in 1886-87 the number was 170, and in 1880-81, 129 
may be taken as the corresponding number, though the statement 
was then made in different terms. It is among the courses “ pri- 
marily for Graduates” that the largest development has occurred, 
and in connection with these courses in particular several new 
terms have come into use to describe special methods applied to 
the advanced courses, viz. : — courses for research, the seminary, 
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and the conference. The term “courses for research” indicates 
those courses in which the primary object is training in research. 
The plan provides stated meetings with the instructor, but its dis- 
tinguishing feature is the independent work of the student in some 
line of investigation, the results of which he is expected to present 
in written form. Courses of this kind are offered in Sanskrit, 
Classical Philology, English, German, French, Romance Philology, 
Philosophy, Political Economy, History, Fine Arts, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zodlogy, and Geology. If, however, 
in these courses, the student does not work independently, but in 
connection with a number of others who are pursuing closely re- 
lated topics in the same field, the course is called a “ Seminary,” 
and stated meetings are held, at which the students present for 
criticism and discussion the results of their studies. The term 
“ Conference” has come into use to designate a series of meetings 
of a more or less informal and social nature held by the instructors 
and advanced students in a department for the discussion of topics 
and papers of common interest, the work in which does not count 
for any degree. These have been established in the departments 
of Semitic Languages, Sanskrit, Modern Languages, Philosophy, 
History, and Geology. Many of the societies founded by the stu- 
dents fulfil much the same purpose, —the Classical Club, the 
English Club, the Deutscher Verein, the Conférence Frangaise, 
the Philosophical Club, and the Natural History Society. All the 
departments but two now issue programmes or pamphlets deserip- 
tive of their courses of instruction, their resources, and their meth- 
ods, from which the student may obtain more precise and detailed 
information than from the general “* Announcement,” or, as we 
used to call it, “ Elective Pamphlet.” 

The departments of German, French, and Political Economy 
were strengthened in 1889 by new appointments and promotions, 
and a new department for the benefit of teachers and persons in- 
tending to become teachers has recently been established, with 
courses on the theory and practice of teaching, on psychology as 
applied to education, and with special courses on the methods of 
teaching appropriate to different subjects by the instructors in 
those subjects. Interesting, also, is the development of the instrue- 
tion in English writing and speaking, which has been specially fos- 
tered by the Corporation with the purpose of providing ample 
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training in “ those arts which are indispensable in a democracy for 
gaining a just influence over the public mind and conscience,” to 
quote President Eliot’s report. The elementary instruction in 
rhetoric and composition, and the required writing of themes and 
forensics, have been carried back into earlier years, thus making 
the advanced courses more easily accessible, and new elective 
courses in writing and in debate have been added. In many of 
the courses outside the English department the writing of theses 
is made an important part of the work. In the seminaries and 
conferences, also, practice in the systematic exposition of a chosen 
subject is gained. 

DepartMEntTs. All the influences mentioned above — the 
union of the College, the Scientifie School, and the Graduate De- 
partment under one Faculty, the development of the methods of 
instruction, and the department libraries — tend to unite the in- 
structors in each department into a compact working body and 
to emphasize the department as a unit of academic organization. 
“The development of departmental activity and authority within 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences gives assurance,” says the Presi- 
dent in his annual report for 1889-90, “ that the organization of 
separate degree-giving schools of particular arts or sciences, such 
as other American universities have organized, will be unnecessary 
at Harvard, and that the central Faculty, freed by its subordinate 
Boards from the charge of administrative details, will be able to 
treat wisely and efficiently, with the help of its departmental and 
other standing committees, the fundamental subjects of admission, 
residence, instruction, aids and honors, examinations and degrees, 
in the best interests of a body of students soon to be numbered 
by thousands.” 

In 1891 a firmer and more formal organization was given to 
these departments (twenty-four in number, as stated in the An- 
nouncement of courses of instruction) by combining them into 
twelve “divisions,” in some cases placing several departments un- 
der one division, as under Modern Languages, which includes five 
departments ; in others making the division and the department 
practically synonymous, as in Philosophy, Fine Arts, or Musie. 
Each division has its chairman, and is charged with the considera- 
tion of subjects that lie in its own field, as requirements for hon- 
ors, new courses of instruction, and the like. 
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THE GRADUATE ScHooLt. The growth of the Graduate 
School, and its organization under the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, has been already referred to. Last year (1891-92) the 
school had 176 resident students. There are now twenty fellow- 
ships established for graduate students, and thirty-three scholar- 
ships are set aside for their use, and are awarded to graduates 
either of this College or of other colleges. The fellowships, which 
have usually been continued to the same man fora period of three 
years, will in the future generally be awarded for a single year 
only in order to give the benefit of foreign study to a larger num- 
ber of persons, and to encourage the practice of studying for a 
year or two years here before going abroad. Graduates of other 
colleges, even when candidates here for the Bachelor’s degree, 
are now permitted to register themselves either as members of 
the Graduate School or in a College class. In the year 1888-89 
there were in the College and the Graduate Department 97 stu- 
dents who had come here from other colleges. These men, seeing 
that the advantages offered by the College to graduate students 
were not generally appreciated, and that false ideas were enter- 
tained in regard to the character of the life here, appointed a com- 
mittee, who drew up an interesting and valuable report! on the 
moral tone, intellectual earnestness, and general advantages of the 
University, basing what they had to say on replies to a circular of 
inquiry which they had sent to all the students from other col- 
leges residing here. At the same time the “Graduate Club” 
was formed, which has a committee whose duty it is to weleome 
and help students coming here from other colleges. 

Summer Courses. In another direction the instruction of- 
fered by the College has recently had a large development, namely, 
in courses conducted during the first six weeks of the summer va- 
vation. When we left college such courses were offered in three 
departments only, — Chemistry, Botany, and Geology, — and the 
total attendance was 44. In the summer of 1892, beside several 
clinical courses at the Medical School, to be mentioned later, 
twenty-six courses were given in Cambridge, and were attended 
by 380 persons. A considerable proportion of the summer school 
students are teachers, but the number of undergraduates from 


1A Report in Regard to the Tone and Tendencies of Harvard University, 
1889. It may be had on application to the Secretary of the University. 
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this College and elsewhere increases. Certain of these courses are 
allowed by the Faculty regulations to count toward the degree, 
and just so far the attainment of the degree in three years is facili- 
tated. For the courses in Geology and Engineering the summer 
is the best time for field-work; in those in Chemistry, Physics, 
Botany, French, and German the primary object of the corrse is 
the improvement of the methods of instruction in secondary 
schools. Last summer (1891) a series of extra lectures directed 
specially to this end was given by instructors in different depart- 
ments, each on the methods of teaching adapted to his own sub- 
ject, and at the close of the course an organization was formed, 
the Harvard Teachers’ Association, which is intended to unite all 
teachers who have studied here either in the ordinary course or in 
the summer schools, and to strengthen the bond between second- 
ary instruction and the College. 

University Extension. A word may be added here in re- 
gard to University Extension, a subject which has lately aroused 
widespread interest. The University has not issued any elaborate 
official scheme of such instruction except in so far as the summer 
courses contribute to this end, and this these courses really do in 
a very practical and efficient manner, for they provide university 
instruction for a large number of persons who are unable to enjoy 
the advantages of a regular college course, and provide it in such 
a manner as to be far more thorough and profitable for the stu- 
dents than courses of lectures given in other places under the 
direction of the University could be. On the other hand the stu- 
dents are doing something in this line, and have formed a modest 
but effectual organization known as the Prospect Union. The 
Union has several rooms in the upper story of the old Prospect 
House in Cambridgeport. Workmen who want to become mem- 
bers pay fifty cents a month, and state what branches they want 
to find instruction in, and classes are formed under the charge of 
college students, who carry them on in an informal and friendly 
way. On Tuesday nights are general meetings for all the mem- 
bers, with a lecture or discussion of some kind. Last year about 
fifty students were engaged in the work. It will be readily seen 
that the actual instruction given is only one of the benefits of this 
scheme. Quite as important is the fact that it brings men of dif- 
ferent kinds and associations into friendly and helpful relations, 
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and it is of equal advantage for the student-teachers and for the 
workmen. 

REGULATIONS AND COLLEGE DiscipLine. In the winter of 
1888-89 the general system of College discipline was discussed at 
much length by the Board of Overseers, considerable dissatisfac- 
tion being felt with its alleged laxity. The Overseers passed a 
series of votes declaring the expediency of compelling every stu- 
dent to report in person early every morning, and of requiring the 
more rigid enforcement of attendance at College exercises; the 
extension of the system of advisers to the Freshman Class ; the 
prompter registration of absences ; a greater frequency of short ex- 
aminations or other tests, and some enlargement of the powers of 
the Dean and an increase of the clerical force in the Dean’s office. 
Most of these subjects had already been considered by the Faculty 
in other years, but no action had been taken, the attention of the 
Faculty having been for the most part directed to important and 
fundamental questions of general policy rather than to measures 
of administrative detail. It was now evident, however, that the 
defects which the Overseers pointed out, though affecting the life 
of but a small proportion of the students, were nevertheless injur- 
ing the College in the estimation of the public, and the Faculty 
set themselves to provide remedies. They now require the prompt 
resumption of work after a recess or vacation, and a man who does 
not appear on the first day of the term finds himself speedily put 
on special probation, or registered in the Catalogue with special 
students instead of in his own class. Returns of absences are 
made daily and recorded promptly. Hour examinations and other 
tests, to show whether the student is’ attending to his work, have 
been increased. Neglect of duty is more promptly acted upon. 
Extra studies have been abolished, or rather a student is no longer 
allowed to count any such studies as work toward his degree. At 
the same time the system of advisers, which for three years had 
worked acceptably in the case of special students, was extended 
to the Freshman Class. Every Freshman is now assigned to some 
instructor who is his “adviser,” to whom he must submit his 
choice of electives, and to whom he can go freely for help or ad- 
vice on any subject. The Faculty did not institute a morning 
roll-call, as recommended by the Overseers, but this the Board did 
not insist upon. 
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SHORTENING THE CoLLEGE Course. Undoubtedly the most 
important question that has recently been discussed by the Fac- 
ulty and Overseers is that of shortening the College course. The 
consideration of this question has been made necessary by the ad- 
vance of the average age of students at graduation from College, 
and by the ‘noconnett demands of pr ofessional study. Already in 
his Report for 1883-84 the President had pointed out that the 
difficulty which the Medical School was under in lengthening its 
course to four years could be greatly diminished, if some way 
could be found to reduce from four to three years the time ordina- 
rily spent in obtaining the degree of A. B. The same difficulty 
was felt in the Law School. The time demanded for professional 
study could not be diminished ; it was likely rather to increase, 
and if time was to be saved at all it must be on the school and 
College course. The average age at which students obtained the 
degree of A. B. had become about twenty-two years and seven 
months. Four years then spent in the study of medicine would 
make a man twenty-six years and seven months old before he 
was ready to begin the practice of his profession. The Medical 
Faculty considering this to be an unreasonable postponement of 
entering into practice, accordingly, in June, 1886, laid before 
the Academic Council a plan for the abridgment of the College 
course by those students who go directly from the College into 
one of the professional schools of the University. The proposal 
of the Medical Faculty was, that under certain conditions the first 
year studies of the Medical School should be counted also for the 
degree of A. B., and it was pointed out that Chemistry, Human 
Anatomy, and Physiology as pursued at the Medical School in the 
first year were as truly liberal studies as many of the scientific 
studies now accepted for the Bachelor’s degree. The Law Fac- 
ulty concurred in this proposal, and the subject was discussed by 
the Council and referred to a large committee for detailed consid- 
eration. The precise plan proposed by the Medical Faculty was 
eventually dropped, and the general subject was referred to the 
College Faculty by a vote (November 16, 1887) requesting them 
“to consider the expediency of a reduction of the College course,” 
“with a view to lowering the average age at which Bachelors 
of Arts of Harvard College ean enter the professional schools 
and the Graduate Department.” The Faculty were unable to give 
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the subject thorough consideration until the winter of 1889-90, 
when it occupied a large portion of their time. As the discussion 
advanced, it became evident that questions of far-reaching impor- 
tance were concerned, affecting not only the immediate interests of 
Harvard College and the professional schools, but involving the 
future of American colleges in general and of liberal studies in 
America. The Dean’s Report for 1889-90 presents a clear and 
interesting statement of these questions and of the position taken 
by the Faculty. He points out the great change which has 
come about in the increase of advanced instruction and in the 
growth of the Graduate School. The standard of the Bachelor’s 
degree has been steadily pushed forward, the character of the in- 
struction offered has been raised and its variety increased, until 
now there is provided twelve times as much as is required to 
obtain the degree. The course of liberal training is no longer a 
matter of four years only, but of five or six or seven. The A. B, 
degree is no longer the goal, except for a relatively small number ; 
it is becoming for most only a station, where some branch off to 
professional study, and others take a fresh start in more advanced 
lines of work. Under these new conditions the questions are fairly 
raised: Is four years the best period for a college course? Is 
the standard of the Bachelor’s degree too high? Does it stand in 
the way of the development of the more advanced studies and of 
professional studies? And if too high, how can it best be low- 
ered ? 

It is impossible in the space at command even to enumerate ihe 
arguments pro and con. The Faculty finally communicated to the 
Corporation (on March 25, 1890) its recommendations, the most 
important of which was that “the number of courses required for 
a degree be sixteen.” That is, the requirement was placed about 
halfway between the present first three years of college work 
(14.2 courses) and the full requirement (18.2 courses), the idea 
being, by a moderate reduction in the requirement, to make the 
attainment of the degree in three years possible for those who had 
come well prepared, or had anticipated college studies, or who 
were fitted by their natural gifts to cover the ground more rapidly, 
or who found themselves obliged to abridge their college course 
by pressure of professional study awaiting them at its close. 

By the Corporation the proposals of the Faculty were referred 
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to the Overseers, by whom they were discussed with great delibera- 
tion and thoroughness. In the autumn they requested the Faculty, 
both the majority and the minority, to present in full their rea- 
sons for and against the proposed changes, and these reports were 
printed in pamphlet form and distributed somewhat freely! The 
Harvard Monthly, also, in January and March, 1891, printed 
interesting papers by Professors James and Maevane, the one 
supporting and the other opposing the shortened course. The 
Monthly's own editorials and comments on the course of events 
from time to time were also especially clear and pointed. 

As the discussion of the subject proceeded, it appeared that 
neither the Overseers nor the public were ready for so marked 
a departure from the traditions of American education as the cut- 
ting off of a year from the usual period of the College course, and 
when the final vote was taken on April 8, 1891, the Faculty’s pro- 
posals were defeated by an almost unanimous vote. The question 
is not likely to come up again, for the present, at least, in the same 
form, but the fact that under the present regulations men not in- 
frequently graduate, having done their work in three years, shows 
that there is no serious difficulty in gaining a year now, and that 
if there is a real demand for it, preparatory schools will be com- 
pelled to fit their boys to anticipate college studies more frequently, 
so as to make easier a shortening of the College course. 

EXTENSION OF THE SUFFRAGE IN ELECTION OF OVERSEERS. 
Since 1865 the right of voting for Overseers has rested with “ such 
persons as have received from the College a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, or Master of Arts, or any honorary degree,” but not with 
graduates of the professional schools as such. An agitation was 
begun in 1886, in the Association of the Graduates of the Scien- 
tific School, to extend this privilege to graduates of all depart- 
ments, on the ground that all departments were equally concerned 
in the constitution of the Board. The interest in the measure 
spread, and in 1889-90 petitions were sent to the Corporation by 
the Faculties or Alumni (or by both Faculty and Alumni) of the 
Divinity School, the Law School, the Scientific School, the Med- 
ical School, and the Dental School. These petitions were trans- 
mitted to the Overseers, but that Board declined to grant author- 
ity to apply to the Legislature for the necessary amendment to the 


1 The Secretary of the University will still send them on application, 
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Act of 1865. The petitions have been renewed each year, but as 
yet the Overseers have held their conservative position. 

THE QUINQUENNIAL CATALOGUE. A lingering relie of old- 
time scholastic learning disappeared in 1890, when the General or 
Quinquennial Catalogue dropped its Latin garb, in which it had 
been a standing monument for admiration and a continual source 
of mystification, except to the expert few who by long experience 
had gained some insight and a certain faculty of making happy 
guesses. In future it will appear in English (the abbreviations of 
the degrees are still in Latin, to be sure), and truly in its modern 
form it is a much handier book of reference, though one misses a 
certain dignity and flavor of learning that hung about the Johan- 
neses, the Franciscuses and the Gulielmuses, and their compan- 
ions. The ministers, too, in the new edition are deprived of their 
distinctive Italic type, and, however high we may rise in the polit- 
ical world, we can never attain to the capitals which set forth such 
names as JACOBUS RussELL LOWELL, Rerum-pub. Fad. apud 
Aull. Hisp. et Brit. Legat. Extraor. How much easier would 
our Latin composition in college have been if we had been allowed 
to leave off the last syllables of each word! 

SALARIES. For years it has been a frequent complaint that 
the salaries of teachers in the College are meagre, and the Presi- 
dent has repeatedly expressed in his annual reports the desire of 
the Corporation to raise them, and at the same time its inability 
to find the funds with which to do so. In 1890, however, relying 
on the increase of tuition fees and on the rents received from 
Hastings Hall, they raised the salaries of fifteen professors and 
the Librarian from $4,000 to $4,500, and the salaries of four 
law professors from $4,500 to $5,000, at the same time fixing the 
salary of an assistant professor during his second five years of ser- 
vice at $3,000 instead of $2,500, and increasing somewhat the 
rate of compensation for instructors. This was the first general 
rise in salaries since 1869. In spite of this moderate increase, 
the welfare of the University is seriously threatened by the foun- 
dation of other universities, such as the Leland Stanford and the 
University of Chicago, which propose to pay very much higher 
salaries, and are likely, from time to time, to draw off from the 
service of [larvard valuable men, who feel that they cannot af- 
ford to refuse their tempting offers. In connection with this it 
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may be stated that the Retiring Allowance Fund, which in 1880 
amounted to only $1,059, has now increased, principally through 
an anonymous gift of $200,000, made in 1890, to over $254,000. 
This sum, however, the Corporation does not think yet sufficient to 
support the pension system which was drawn up in 1880, so that 
it has not come into active use, but is still accumulating. 

Tue CoLiteGe CHapeL. The Chapel services continue on a 
voluntary basis, the change from required attendance having been 
made in October, 1886. The services consist of morning prayers 
every week-day at a quarter before nine, Thursday afternoon ves- 
per services through the winter months, and preaching every Sun- 
day evening by the college preachers and by ministers invited. 
During the six years, from 1886 to 1892, the college preachers 
have been Edward Everett Hale, Unitarian (1886-88), Phillips 
Brooks, Episcopalian (1886-91), Alexander McKenzie, Congre- 
gational (1886-89), George A. Gordon, Congregational (1886- 
90), William Lawrence, Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School (1888-91), Theodore C. Williams, of New York, Unita- 
rian (1888-90), Lyman Abbott, of Brooklyn, Congregational 
(1889-92), Brooke Herford, Unitarian (1890-92), Henry Van 
Dyke, of New York, Presbyterian (1890-92), C. C. Everett, 
Unitarian (1891-92), Leighton Parks, Episcopalian (1891-92). 
To these names should be added, of course, that of Francis G. 
Peabody, the Plummer Professor, who stands at the head of the 
board of Preachers. The attendance at morning prayers is not 
large, varying from 75 to 300, according to the season and the 
preacher, but it increases slightly from year to year. The service 
is an earnest, sincere, and helpful one, and though a large pro- 
portion of the students do not habitually attend, doubtless a much 
larger number do attend than are in the habit of taking part in 
family prayers at home. 

Tue Lisrary. With generous funds yielding over $15,000 
a year for the purchase of books, and with larger funds than for- 
merly to provide for the expenses of administration, the Library is 
nevertheless sadly in want of a suitable library building, especially 
of a larger and better planned reading-room or reading-rooms, 
provided with safe and ample artificial light. While the number 
of students in College has doubled, and the general use of library 
books has become immensely greater, the reading-room accommo- 
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dation has been but very little increased or improved, — the room 
still has no light for evening use, and during a large part of the 
winter has to be closed at four or half past four. In this respect 
the College stands distinctly behind other large colleges. The 
President and the Librarian in their annual reports have repeat- 
edly called attention to this as the most pressing want of the Uni- 
versity, and one which the Corporation is unable to supply. In 
1890 the students took the matter in hand, feeling that the present 
condition of affairs must not be allowed to continue, and issued to 
all graduates of the College an appeal for the sum of $150,000 to 
build a new Reading-Room, but up to last accounts only a fraction 
had been promised, and the Library still waits for a successor to 
its many benefactors in the past. 

One result of the present condition has been the establishment 
of a large number of separate department or class-room libraries. 
Many of the departments, finding that such conveniences as the 
Library could furnish were quite inadequate to their needs, have 
sought relief by collecting small reference libraries in rooms which 
should be used by their own students only and could be kept open 
in the evening. The first of these libraries to be established were 
those for the courses in Political Economy and in American His- 
tory, which have occupied one of the rooms in University Hall. 
The Classical department and the Historical department have now 
more commodious quarters than any other in Harvard Hall, the 
former having collected within the last year a library of some- 
thing over two thousand volumes. The Semitic, the Sanskrit, 
the French, the German, and the Mathematical departments also 
have libraries of their own in Sever Hall, and several of the labo- 
ratories in the Museum have small working collections in their 
own rooms. 

EXPENSES OF StupEnts. In 1887 Professor Palmer made a 
careful inquiry into the actual expenses of 219 members of the 
Senior Class of that year while in college, and gave the results 
of his investigation in an address at the Commencement dinner 
(afterwards printed), showing that the popular estimate of the ex- 
pensiveness of life here is quite unfounded. Of the 219 men who 
replied to his circular letter, he found that 56, or about one quarter 
of the class, had spent between $450 and $650 a year, 54 had 
spent between $650 and $975, and 61, hardly more than a quar- 
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ter, had spent over $1,200. He concludes that “a soberly sensi- 
ble average of expense prevails,” and that in general “ young 
men are practicing here without violent change the habits which 
the home has formed.” The necessary cost of living here is less 
than it was ten years ago, while the means of aiding poor students 
have increased greatly. 

Arps For Poor Srupents. The figures given above are in- 
tended to include the total expenses for the college year, the net 
expenses are frequently very much less owing to the help of schol- 
arships and the several opportunities of adding to one’s means 
that the College offers. The total yearly sum now given to stu- 
dents in scholarships, fellowships, monitorships, loan fund, Price 
Greenleaf aid, and prizes is over $85,000.1 

At the close of the year 1889-90 a Loan Furniture Fund was 
formed by subscriptions amounting to about $1,000, and Seniors 
were asked to give furniture to be lent to incoming students. In 
this way thirty rooms were supplied with good furniture at a very 
small annual expense to the student, and other students were 
helped by the loan of partial sets according to their needs. The 
receipts from students and a small annual subscription from out- 
side have been sufficient to carry on this work on a modest scale. 

The Foxcroft Club is another institution for the benefit of stu- 
dents of slender means. It is located in the large house on the 
corner of Oxford and Kirkland Streets, formerly oceupied by 
Mrs. Johnson, but now owned by the College, and maintains there 
a restaurant, reading-rooms, and toilet rooms. Its affairs are reg- 
ulated by a mixed committee of students and University officers. 
In the restaurant each article is sold separately for cash at remark- 
ably low prices, and the members during the first year paid an av- 
erage of $2.75 a week for their twenty-one meals @ /a carte. Last 
year the membership was raised to 200, and during the current 
year the accommodations were still further enlarged. By taking 
a cheap room at some distance from the Yard, an economical stu- 
dent may bring his year’s expenses at college for board, lodging, 
fire, and light within $150. 

Memorrat Hatt. With the rapidly increasing number of 
students the seating capacity of the Dining Hall has become each 

1A pamphlet on Aid Funds may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
University. 
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year less adequate. Two plans have been discussed, one to put 
up a new building on Holyoke Street with seats for a thousand 
men, the other, to run Memorial on the hotel basis, not assigning 
seats to individuals. During 1891-92 a modification of the latter 
plan was tried. At thirty-four tables seats were assigned as for- 
merly, at the other seventeen tables the seats were free and were 
expected to serve about twice as many men as there were chairs. 
Of course there was some waiting for one’s turn, especially at 
lunch, but by this means the Hall was made to accommodate 
about a thousand men, and a larger proportion of the tables may 
be used in this way next year. The Auditor reports an improve- 
ment in the quality of board and probably a slight reduction in 
its price. 

Janitors. Our Alma Mater’s housekeeping being under dis- 
cussion, another change in domestic arrangements should be no- 
ticed. The reign of the janitors is over, and the reign of a 
Janitor with Porters for his prime ministers has come. That is, 
one Janitor has direct and responsible supervision of the work in 
all the dormitories; he has under him in each building porters 
(wearing a uniform suit), while the goodies and the bootblacks 
are in the direct employ of the College, not of the several janitors 
or porters. Private servants or scouts are not allowed, but all 
service must be arranged for with the Janitor and is charged on 
the term-bills. 

ATHLETICS. Detailed information in regard to athletic con- 
tests must be sought in the annual volumes of the Jndex. Here 
it may be worth while to sum up the main facts. Since 1881 
Harvard has won the boat race in 1882, 1883, 1885, and 1891, 
four times only out of eleven. In 1885 we had the baseball 
championship, winning all games played in the league, while we 
have held second place in 1884, 1886, 1887, and 1888. In 1890 
Harvard did not play with Princeton, and in 1891 with neither 
Princeton nor Yale. In 1885 the Harvard team was not allowed 
to play intercollegiate games of football, and has beaten Yale in 
1890 only, while the Freshman teams have beaten Yale every 
year since 1886, except in 1891. In the Mott Haven games Har- 
vard has held the first place every year since 1880, except in 
1887 and 1889. The high water mark was reached in 1885, 
when Harvard won all the races on the Thames, every intercolle- 
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giate game for the baseball championship, the lacrosse champion- 
ship, and the Mott Haven cup. Dr. Sargent’s records at the 
Gymnasium show an interesting increase in the general strength 
of the students, according to the various strength tests. In 1880, 
675.2 represented the total strength of the strongest man in 
College. Since that date there have been 338 men stronger than 
this, the highest ten ranging from 1060.3 to 1272.8, while the next 
best thirty records of the men now in College are all over 741. 

There have been four notable additions to the athletic opportu- 
nities of the College. 

1. Two new football fields were laid out in the fall of 1889 
behind Divinity Hall on land in part contributed and graded by 
the College and in part leased for five years from the Norton 
estate, the expense being borne by the athletic organizations and 
by subscriptions from graduates. 

2. The Carey Building erected in 1889-90 on Holmes Field, 
on the site of the old Society Building. This gift of Henry As- 
tor Carey, who was a special student in College in 1885-87, cost 
over $36,000. Mr. Carey also paid most of the expenses of the 
building in 1890-91. It is for the use of the athletic teams, and 
contains fives-courts, lockers, baseball cage, and rowing-tank. 

3. The Weld boat-house, the gift of Mr. Geo. W. Weld, ’60. 
This is on the left bank of the river, just below the bridge on the 
way to Allston, and was finished in the spring of 1889. The old 
boat-house is still used for the ’Varsity and Class Crews ; this is 
for the accommodation of other men, and boats of all kinds, light 
working boats, singles, doubles, four-oars, ete., are kept here. 
The house is managed by the Harvard Rowing Club, which, in 
the fall of 1891, had 150 members. Scratch races are held spring 
and fall. 

4. In June, 1890, Major Henry L. Higginson presented to the 
University a tract of land on the other side of the river above the 
Allston bridge, containing twenty-one acres of upland and ten 
acres of marsh, at the same time expressing the wish that it be 
used as a playground; that it be called “ The Soldiers’ Field,” 
and be marked with a stone “bearing the names of some dear 
friends — alumni of the University, and noble gentlemen — who 
gave freely and largely all that they had or hoped for, to their 
country and to their fellow-men in the hour of great need — the 
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Russell Lowell wrote the inscription to be put on the stone — “ To 
the happy memory of James Savage Jr., Charles Russell Lowell, 
Edward Barry Dalton, Stephen George Perkins, James Jackson 
Lowell, and Robert Gould Shaw, friends, comrades, kinsmen, who 
died for their country, this field is dedicated,” and Emerson’s 
lines are added : — 
Though love repine, and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply — 
*T is man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die. 

Major Higginson came out to Cambridge one evening, and to 
the students who crowded Sever 11, spoke of the Field and of the 
noble and earnest lives of his friends, and of his hope that the 
Field would help to make full-grown, well-developed men, ready 
to do good work of all kinds, steadfastly, devotedly, thoughtfully, 
and would remind them of their duties as men and citizens of the 
Republic. 

The Corporation already owned seventy acres of marsh, which 
had been given to the University twenty years before by Longfel- 
low and a few of his friends. It immediately bought twelve and 
a half acres more which lay between the two tracts, so that it now 
owns about twenty-one acres of upland, and ninety-three acres of 
marsh a part of which, at a moderate cost, can be gradually re- 
deemed and converted to field uses. During the last year grading 
and other work on the Soldiers’ Field has been done at Major 
Higginson’s expense amounting to over $8,000. 

Recent Girrs. Among the new buildings erected during this 
period are the following : — 

Walter Hastings Hall, built in 1888-89 at an expense of about 
$237,000. It is of brown New Jersey brick with sandstone trim- 
mings, a simple, dignified, and handsome building. It faces North 
Avenue and Cambridge Common, and at the back looks across 
Holmes Field. It contains 61 suites of rooms renting at from 
$100 to $350 a year. 

The Carey Building, the Weld boat-house, additions to the Mu- 
seum, the Divinity School library, the electrical workshop, and the 


1 His address was printed as a pamphlet, and can be had on application to 
the Secretary of the University. 
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Sears laboratories of the Medical School are among the other ad- 
ditions. 

The two new Gateways, the most important additions to the 
beauty of the Yard, must not go unmentioned. The first, built in 
1890, stands between Massachusetts and Harvard, flanked on each 
side by a wall of massive stone-capped brick piers with interven- 
ing wrought-iron work. It was the gift of Samuel: Johnston, °55, 
of Chicago, and was designed by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White. 
It is eminently successful in harmonizing with the older architec- 
ture of the College, and adds great dignity and beauty to that side 
of the Yard. The second, agreeing in general character with the 
first, but of more modest dimensions and style, stands just to the 
vast of Holworthy. It was the gift of George Von L. Meyer, ’79. 

Dane Hall, the old Law School, was remodeled in the summer 
of 1891, and a new entrance and stairway was added on the side 
next Matthews. The changes in the interior give much better 
quarters than formerly for the Codperative Society, two large lec- 
ture rooms, and a psychological laboratory for Professor James. 

The following important and interesting gifts are mentioned for 
the most part in chronological order : — 

$711,000, the bequest of E. Price Greenleaf, about half for the 
use of the Library and half to provide pecuniary aid for students. 

$22,000, the bequest of John Cowdin, and $30,000 the bequest 
of William Perkins, both unrestricted as to the application of the 
income. 

$170,000, the bequest of Ellen Gurney, the widow of Professor 
Gurney, the income to be used for the support of higher instrue- 
tion in History, Political Science, and Literature. 

$30,000 from William Story Bullard to found three fellowships 
“in grateful and affectionate remembrance of three friends,” 
Henry Lee, Ozias Goodwin, and Henry Bromfield Rogers ; also 
$15,000 from the same gentleman to found three fellowships 
in the Medical School in memory of three physicians. 

$50,000 from the estate of Increase Sumner Wheeler, ’26, for 
the support of religious worship in the College Chapel. 

$25,000 from Henry Villard in five instalments, for the waw 
School book-fund. 

$6,000 from the estate of J. Ingersoll Bowditch, A. M. ’49, a 
fund for the promotion of physiological research. 
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$200,000 from an anonymous giver for the Retiring Allow- 
ance fund. 

$35,000 from Dr. H. F. Sears, 83, for a Bacteriological Labo- 
ratory. 

$237,000 from the Boyden Estate for the Observatory. 

$50,000 for a photographic telescope, and $6,000 for general 
purposes at the Observatory from Miss C. W. Bruce. 

$10,000 annually from Mrs. Henry Draper for photographing 
the spectra of the stars. 

$10,000 from Roger Wolcott, °70, a fund for the purchase of 
books for the College Library in the departments of History, Po- 
litical Science, and Sociology; and $10,000 more for the promo- 
tion of archzological and ethnological research and exploration 
in connection with the Peabody Stiiinn. 

For the botanical section of the Museum, subscriptions to the 
amount of $78,000 were received, and for the mineralogical sec- 
tion subscriptions amounting to $38,600. 

Six new scholarships have been established since 1887, beside 
the ten Price Greenleaf Scholarships. In the graduate school 
two additional Morgan fellowships of $500 each, the Robert Treat 
Paine fellowship of Social Science, with an income of #500, and 
the three memorial fellowships given by Mr. W. 8. Bullard, have 
been founded. Twenty scholarships of $150 each are maintained 
by the Corporation, and twenty-six others, available for either 
graduates or undergraduates, are at present reserved for grad- 
uates. 

Publication funds have been established for the Classical de- 
partment by the gift of $6,000 from the Class of 1856, and for 
the Historical department by W. M. Prichard, °33, who gave 
$10,000, to be called the Henry Warren Torrey fund. The Po- 
litical Economy department had been already provided for by the 
gift of $15,000 from John E. Thayer, ’85, while the Sanskrit de- 
partment has inaugurated a series of Sanskrit publications, with 
the support of Henry C. Warren, ’79. 

The attempt to provide working libraries for many of the class- 
rooms has been the occasion of several gifts or subscriptions, no- 
tably of $6,400 for the Classical department, of $1,000 for the 
Semitic library, $1,325 for the Historical department, $1,000 for 
a special collection in American history, $4,300 for a psychological 
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laboratory, a large part of the last sum coming from W. A. Slater, 
’81, and smaller amounts for special collections in Political Econ- 
omy, Sanskrit, French, German, Mathematics, Social Questions, 
and Music. 

When Dr. Gray died he bequeathed to the college all his copy- 
rights, from which a steady and not inconsiderable income may 
be expected for many years. 

Another interesting and very beautiful gift is the collection of 
glass models of plants and flowers presented by Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Ware and Miss Mary L. Ware, as a memorial of the late Dr. 
Charles Eliot Ware, 34. These models were made by two skil- 
ful glass-workers in Germany, father and son, by the name of 
Blaschka, who have given their whole time to work on this collec- 
tion for some years, and are under contract for several years to 
come. The collection is intended to include every genus growing 
in this country and one representative at least of every family in 
the world. The models, which have none of the appearance of 
ordinary spun or moulded glass, are wonderfully accurate repre- 
sentations of nature, some of the natural size, others many times 
enlarged, so as to show by sections and by the single organs sepa- 
rately the structure of flower and fruit. 

The first thought suggested by this rapid survey of the progress 
of the University, and this account of the generous gifts which her 
faithful sons and friends are constantly placing in her hands, is 
one of admiration at the vigorous life that is ever budding forth 
in new developments, and at the freedom with which her treasury 
is supplied with fresh resources. But as the condition of each 
department is examined in detail a second thought presses close 
upon this—at how many points is she still hampered and kept 
back by lack of means; how many paths of progress, how many 
openings into fruitful fields of activity, are still closed to her, upon 
which she is ready and eager to enter. In the Old World the 
State provides the means for such enlargement. We depend upon 
the loyalty of the individual alumni and upon the support of the 
community at large. 


William C. Lane, ’81. 
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THE MAGAZINE. 


TuE idea of a magazine for the graduates of Harvard is not a new 
one; it hes never before, however, developed in the present form. Each 
attempt, hitherto, has been in the nature either of a private business ven- 
ture or of an official publication by the University. The present under- 
taking is neither. Though it is intended that the Magazine shall be 
successful from a pecuniary point of view, yet there can be no advantage 
to any individual from such success ; and though it is hoped and expected 
that it will have the good-will of the authorities of the University, yet 
they were not consulted in regard to its establishment, and will have no 
control, direct or indirect, over its conduct. 

The first suggestion of the present Magazine was made in December 
last, at a “ smoke talk” of the Harvard Class of ’78; a committee was 
appointed by the Class at that time to confer with members of other 
Classes with a view to the establishment of a paper or magazine which 
should be controlled by the graduates of the University, and which should 
furnish accurate information of things interesting to the graduates, with 
such individual expressions of opinion as might from time to time be de- 
sired. Graduates representing various Classes, met several times in con- 
ference, cordially approved the idea, and formulated plans for carrying 
it out ; but decided to take no action until it should be clear that sufficient 
financial support could be obtained to justify the undertaking. After a 
patient canvass of the whole body of Harvard men, it became clear that 
there would be no lack of financial support, and the preliminary com- 
mittee called a general meeting of the graduates for the formation of a 
permanent organization. In accordance with the call, on July 1st, the 
Friday after last Commencement Day, at a meeting of graduates held in 
Boston, an association was organized under the name of the “ Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine Association,” and in its hands was placed the entire 
charge of the publication of the Magazine. 

What its future may be depends upon the men for whom it has been 
established, and they may naturally look for a word in this first number 
in regard both to its business management and to its literary scope. As 
to the former, the Association, through the fund derived from its mem- 
bership fees, guarantees at the start the financial support necessary to 
carry on the Magazine, expecting that the interest in the undertaking 
will be so general that the receipts from the regular subscriptions will 
presently be sufficient, with the income from advertisements, to meet all 
expenses. The Council of the Association, elected annually, is responsi- 
ble for the management of the Magazine. Any one who has been con- 
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nected with any department of the University is eligible for membership 
in the Association upon payment of the membership fee, and will receive 
the Magazine without additional charge. Including founders and life 
member's, there are now nearly eight hundred members of the Association. 
In addition, nearly two thousand men have already signified their intention 
of becoming subscribers, and it is hoped that, after the Magazine has 
become a reality, every Harvard man, whether his connection has been 
with the Academic Department or with the Professional Schools of the 
University, will join the number. The subscription list will be the ulti- 
mate test of the Magazine’s success or failure. From the business point 
of view it is all-important. 

As to the scope of the Magazine, it will perhaps be better to let it 
speak for itself. Whatever is of interest to Harvard men in connection 
with their University ; whatever will add to the value of the life which 
began at the University, and which still expresses itself through Classes, 
clubs, and alumni associations ; whatever would raise and broaden the 
ideals of the University itself, must find its most fitting place in these 
pages. Let it be understood, however, that the Magazine itself has no 
opinion to utter, no suggestion to offer, no praise or blame to distribute, 
and no clique or party to serve. Its best service to all will be in giving 
each an equal right to the honest and fearless expression of his indi- 
vidual opinion. For these opinions the writers, not the Magazine, must 
be responsible ; for in this way only can we really make it a Graduates’ 
Magazine. Beyond this, it is waste of words to speak. The fuller the 
life that it represents, and the more general and generous its support, 
the richer the Magazine. May its stimulus hasten the day when some 
philosopher, coolly scanning the drift of University ideals, shall declare 
that a man comes to Harvard, no longer as one goes from graded school 
to graded school, nor even as one for a few years in youth lingers lov- 
ingly in the society of great scholars, but as one who is joining a living 
organism whose ideals are those of the scholar, and whose inspiration and 


discipline are lifelong. 
Warren K. Blodgett, Jr., ’78. 





THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION. 


AT a meeting of graduates, held at the Tremont House, Boston, on 
Friday, July 1, 1892, the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine Association 
was duly formed by the adoption of a Constitution and the election of 
the following officers : — 
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President : Henry Lee, ’36, Brookline. 

Vice-Presidents : Phillips Brooks, 55, Boston; Charles Francis Adams, 
’56, Quincy; Charles J. Bonaparte, ’71, Baltimore, Md.; Warren K. 
Blodgett, Jr., °78, Cambridge. 

Secretary: William G. Thompson, ’88, Cambridge. 

Treasurer: Winthrop H. Wade, ’81, Boston. 

Council: The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer, e- 
officio, and the following by election: — For term of one year: James 
R. Chadwick, ’65, Boston; William E. Russell, ’77, Cambridge ; Evert 
J. Wendell, ’82, New York City. For term of two years: George E. 
Adams, ’60, Chicago; Henry S. Nash, ’78, Cambridge ; Philip S. Abbot, 
90, Cambridge. For term of three years: James B. Ames, ’68, Cam- 
bridge; William Lawrence, ’71, Cambridge; Henry W. Cunningham, 
’82, Cambridge. 

Editors: William R. Thayer, ’81, Editor, Cambridge. x: 

Frank Bolles, LL. B., ’82, University Editor, Cambridge. 

Business Manager: William H. Wiggin, Jr., 92, No. 6 Beacon St., 
Boston. 





MEETINGS. 


HARVARD COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Alumni Association was held in Harvard 
Hall at one o'clock Pp. M., on Commencement. Vice-President Charles 
J. Bonaparte, 71, presided. The records of the last meeting were read 
and approved. 

On motion of Dr. H. W. Williams, M. S., ’49, it was voted to suspend 
the article of the Constitution requiring the officers of the Association to 
be elected by ballot, and further that a committee of three be appointed 
by the chair to nominate officers for the ensuing year. The chair ap- 
pointed Charles E. Guild, ’46, Henry M. Rogers, ’62, and Andrew Fiske, 
15. While the committee was out, the report was read of A. B. Sils- 
bee, 75, Treasurer of the Class Subscription Fund, showing receipts 
from Classes during the year of $200, and a balance on hand of $4,030.62. 
The report was accepted and ordered to be placed on file. 

The committee appointed to nominate the officers then reported the 
following list of officers, and they were elected as such: — 

President : Horace Davis, ’49, San Francisco. 

Vice-Presidents : Charles E. Norton, ’46, Cambridge; Robert T. Lin- 
coln, 64, Chicago; Henry S. Huidekoper, 62, Philadelphia; Edmund 
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Wetmore, 60, New York ; Charles J. Bonaparte, ’71, Baltimore ; James 
B. Thayer, 52, Cambridge; O. W. Holmes, Jr.,’61, Boston ; Marshal 
S. Snow, 65, St. Louis; Samuel A. Green, ’51, Boston; Charles F. Ad- 
ams, °56, Boston. 

Directors: Henry S. Russell, 60, Milton ; Arthur Lincoln, ’63, Hing- 
ham; Francis M. Weld, ’72, Boston; Bradbury L. Cilley, 58, Exeter, 
N. H.; Moses Williams, 68, Brookline; Morris Gray, ’77, Newton; 
Robert Grant, ’73, Boston. 

Treasurer : S. Lothrop Thorndike, 52, Cambridge. 

Secretary: Henry Parkman, ’70, Boston. 

The Treasurer called attention to the fact that the treasury of the As- 
sociation was practically empty. The annual expenses of the Association 
were about $300, chiefly incurred in the sending of notices to the Alumni 
with regard to the suggestion of names of candidates for Overseers, and 
in advertising. A small fund had been raised a few years ago, but that 
was now exhausted. If a sum of $7,500 could be raised, the interest on 
that sum would probably meet the annual expenses. On this statement 
it was voted that a committee of five be appointed by the chair to raise 
a fund of not less than $7,500 for the support of the Association. The 
chair announced that he would appoint the committee at a subsequent 
date, and send the names to the secretary. 

On motion of Reuben Kidner, ’75, it was then voted that the chair 
appoint three members of the committee to suggest names for candidates 
for Overseers to serve three years. The chair appointed Messrs. John 
Homans, ’58, Clement K. Fay, ’67, and Charles P. Curtis, Jr.,’83. The 
committee as now constituted consists as follows : — 

For One Year: John C. Ropes, 57; Reginald H. Fitz, 64; Sigour- 
ney Butler, ’77. 

For Two Years: Rockwood Hoar, ’76; Eliot C. Clarke, 67 ; Charles 
D. Dickey, *82. 

For Three Years: John Homans, ’58 ; Clement K. Fay, 67; Charles 
P. Curtis, Jr., ’83. 

There being no further business, the meeting was dissolved. 

Henry Parkman, 70, Secretary. 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard Law School Association was held 
in Boston on Tuesday, June 28, 1892. Charles J. Bonaparte, LL. B., 
74, of Baltimore, a Vice-President of the Association, presided. The 
report of the Secretary showed a membership of 1,634, with 141 life 
members. The report of the Treasurer for the fiscal year 1891, and the 
first half of the present year, showed a Life Membership Fund of $2,115, 
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and an unexpended general balance of $894.79. The following resolu- 
tion, offered by Charles S. Ensign, LL. B., ’63, was, after an interesting 
debate, adopted : — 

“ This Association reiterates its belief that the Alumni of the Harvard 
Law School should have the same right to participate in the election of 
the Board of Overseers as is now enjoyed by the Alumni of the College, 
and requests the Council to continue its efforts therefor.” 

The Treasurer reported that the most gratifying success had attended 
the efforts of the committee (Joseph B. Warner, LL. B., ’73, Winthrop 
H. Wade, LL. B., ’84, and William Ropes Trask, LL. B., ’88) appointed 
by the Council to raise funds for procuring an oil portrait of Professor 
C. C. Langdell, Dean of the Law School, to be presented to the School 
by the Association, and that Mr. Frederick P. Vinton, of Boston, had 
been chosen to paint the portrait, which will be finished and presented to 
the Law School in the autumn of the present year. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1892-93 : — 

President : James Coolidge Carter, LL. B., ’53, New York. 

Vice-Presidents : Alexander Robert Lawton, LL. B., *42, Georgia ; 
Edwin Metcalf, 43, Rhode Island; John Andrew Peters, 44, Maine; 
Rutherford Birchard Hayes, LL. B., ’45, Ohio; John Lowell, LL. B., 
’45, Massachusetts; George Hoadly, ’45, New York; Henry Churchill 
Semple, LL. B., ’45, Alabama; William Adams Richardson, LL. B., ’46, 
District of Columbia; Charles "Wesley Weldon, ’49, New Brunswick ; 
Alfred Russell, LL. B., 52, Michigan; Joseph Hodges Choate, LL. B., 
54, New York; Melville Weston Fuller, °55, District of Columbia; Ed- 
ward Thomas Green, LL. B., 58, New Jersey ; Henry Billings Brown, 
’59, District of Columbia; Edwin Hale Abbot, LL. B., ’61, Massachu- 
setts; George Gray, 63, Delaware; George Brooks Young, LL. B.,’63, 
Minnesota; Robert Todd Lincoln, 65, Tlinois ; John Sanders Duncan, 
LL. B., ’67, Indiana; Samuel Fessenden, LL. B., ’70, Connecticut; Au- 
gustus Everett Willson, ‘70, Kentucky; Jacob Klein, LL. B., ’71, Mis- 
souri; Francis Rawle, LL. B., 71, Pennsylvania; Henry Clay Simms, 
°72, West Virginia; Hugh McDonald Henry, LL. B., ’73, Nova Scotia; 
Charles Joseph Bonaparte, LL. B.,’74, Maryland ; Edward Oliver Wol- 
cott, LL. B., ’75, Colorado. 

Secretary : Louis Dembitz Brandeis, LL. B., ’77, No. 220 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. 

Treasurer : Winthrop Howland Wade, LL. B., ’84, No. 53 State Street, 
Boston. 

Members of the Council for Four Years ; Austen George Fox, LL. B., 
°71, New York; Arthur Lord Huntington, LL. B., ’74, Salem ; William 
Ropes Trask, LL. B., ’88, Boston. 

W. H. Wane, ’81, Treasurer. 
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HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual meeting was held at the Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, on Tuesday, June 28, at noon, the President, Dr. J. R. Chad- 
wick, in the chair. About 100 members were present. The Secretary, 
Dr. R. W. Lovett, read the minutes of the previous meetings of the 
Council and of the Executive Committee. From his report it appeared 
that the Association had 1,035 members, of whom 13 were honorary. 
The report of the Treasurer, Dr. W. Ela, showed receipts amounting to 
$2,952.49, and a balance on hand of $1,279.94. Councilors for a term 
of four years were balloted for, and the following were elected: Dr. 
Francis H. Brown, Dr. Charles G. Carleton, and Dr. 8S. W. Langmaid. 
Dr. Edward Cowles, of the MeLean Asylum, Somerville, and Dr. W. T. 
Councilman, Professor of Pathology in Harvard University, were unani- 
mously elected honorary members. Dr. E. J. Foster moved that the 
name of the Association be changed to the “ Harvard Medical Alumni 
Association,” but action on the matter had, by the Constitution, to be 
postponed until the next meeting. The meeting adjourned at 12.40 p. m., 
and at one o’clock the Association assembled for dinner at the Hotel 
Vendome, 185 members being present, besides the following invited 
guests: President Eliot; Dr. William Pepper, Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. William H. Welch, Professor of Pathology at 
Johns Hopkins University ; and Dr. James C. White, President of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. At the close of the dinner, Dr. Chad- 
wick, after a few preliminary remarks, said : — 


“We are met with a serious aim, and I conceive it to be my first duty 
to inform you to what extent we are justifying the purposes of our exist- 
ence. Last year our chief action was to petition that our School should 
have full recognition as an integral part of the great University with 
which we are affiliated. As one means to this end, we demanded the 
right of suffrage in the election of Overseers, — not as an empty honor, 
but as a step essential to the well-being and growth of the University as 
a whole, and of our special branch of it in particular. This concession 
has not as yet been accorded us ; but our claim has made an impression 
upon the Overseers, as is shown by the following report submitted to the 
Board by their special committee : — 


REPORT ON VOTING FOR OVERSEERS BY GRADUATES OF THE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS. 
To the Board of Overseers of Harvard College: 


The Committee, to which were referred the “ Petitions concerning the right 
of suffrage for Overseers, received from members of the Medical Faculty, 
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from graduates of the Medical School who are not Harvard Bachelors of Arts, 
and from the Harvard Law School Association,” respectfully reports : — 

That it gave a hearing on the subject, at which were heard representatives 
from the Faculties of the Medical and the Law Schools and from the Alumni 
Association of the Law School, also persons who were graduates of schools, 
but not Bachelors of Arts. No person spoke in opposition to the prayer of the 
petitioners. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that it seems right and expedient to extend 
the right of suffrage for Overseers to graduates (past and future) of those 
schools connected with Harvard University which have established a graded 
course of not less than three years, with an examination for admission, annual 
written examinations, and examination for degrees, provided that said right 
shall only inure to such past graduates as have been graduated from the sev- 
eral schools since the adoption by them respectively of the afore-described 
regulations ; also, provided that no person thus enfranchised shall be permitted 
to vote until the fifth annual election after the receipt by him of the degree 
entitling him to vote. 

This scheme would confer the right of suffrage upon the graduates of the 
Medical School, beginning at the year 1880 ; upon graduates of the Divinity 
School, beginning at the year 1875 ; upon graduates of the Law School, begin- 
ning at the year 1880; and upon graduates of the Lawrence Scientific School, 
beginning at the year 1875. 

The propriety of this measure has been already so often reported upon and 
debated in this Board that your Committee deems it unnecessary now to do 
more than to indicate in a broad and general way the motives which have in- 
duced the foregoing expression of opinion. 

The mental capacity of graduates from schools having the regulations above 
insisted upon for voting intelligently for Overseers cannot be doubted. Neither 
is it to be supposed that they have less knowledge than is enjoyed by the Har- 
vard Bachelor of Arts as to the condition and interests of the University as a 
whole. They have graduated from one of its departments as he has gradu- 
ated from another, and it is necessary that all the parts should be represented 
in order to have the whole represented. It is along this line of reasoning that 
the Committee has come to its conclusion. The process and the reason for it 
are as in the case of the admission of States to the Union. The schools which 
have certain qualifications of growth and development are entitled to have a 
share in the universal government. Harvard College, that was, is now am- 
bitious to be known as Harvard University. If there really is a University, 
there is no reason why the supreme control of the whole should be vested in 
one department only, especially in that department whose graduates have 
gained their ideas concerning the institution generally at a less mature age 
than the graduates of the other departments. If schools as advanced in their 
intellectual requirements as those which have been named are integral parts of 
the University, why should not their graduates be voters of the University ? 
It seems just that they should be so. 

Besides being just, this measure seems fortunately to be also desirable in 
the mere point of view of expediency. It is for the welfare of the College, or 
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of the University if we are to have one, to have interest in its affairs dissemi- 
nated as widely as possible, to have as many well-wishers, advocates, support- 
ers, as may be to befriend it in every way in all the walks of life and in all 
parts of the country. By conferring the franchise on graduates of the schools, 
we foster this interest, this loyalty and kindly feeling, and cause these senti- 
ments to be kept alive among a considerable number of persons who now feel 
no such encouragement. We make sons of those who are now step-sons. The 
graduate of a school who, having taken his degree, indeed by the very act of 
taking his degree, finds his connection with Harvard absolutely and forever 
severed, has thereafter little nourishment for his interest and affection for her ; 
but, if every year he finds himself invited to exert some influence in her gov- 
ernment by nominating candidates for the Governing Board, and if he can 
cast a vote for these candidates, provided he is within reach of the polls, then 
he has an annual refreshment of his interest and his sympathy. He enjoys 
the ‘‘ freedom of the University.” He will be more fond of it, more ready to 
defend it in controversy, more ready to aid it in many indirect ways in which 
men in active life can aid such an institution. 

The chief objection to this enfranchisement of school graduates seems to be 
a sentimental one. It is akin to that which led so many excellent gentlemen 
in 1861 to stand by their respective States rather than by their whole country. 
But, in the first place, the government of the University, if such it is to be, is 
a matter of business ; and what is sentimental must yield to what is right and 
expedient. In the second place, sentiment itself should recognize the pleasure 
of expanding the brotherhood, so as to promote good-will, good-fellowship, and 
a common interest in an increased circle of persons naturally homogeneous, 
rather than the somewhat questionable and illiberal pleasure of protecting a 
coterie from amalgamating with its neighbors who are its natural fellows. 

Another objection, on the ground of too great influence and power to be 
acquired and exercised by the newly enfranchised voters, seems entitled to 
little weight. Either one of the schools would gain only a trifling number of 
voters in addition to those of its graduates who now have the right to vote ; 
and the number of the newly enfranchised who would be present at Cambridge 
actually to cast a ballot at any election would be so insignificant that it is 
impossible seriously to concern one’s self about it. The effect upon the com- 
position of this Board would probably never be great enough to be clearly 
traceable. 

In pursuance of the foregoing, your Committee recommends a vote as fol- 
lows: That a committee be appointed to draw up such amendments to the 
present statutes establishing the right of suffrage for Overseers as shall extend 
that right in accordance with the recommendations of this Report ; and that the 
same committee take the proper steps to procure the passage of such amend- 


ments by the legislature. 
Joun T. Morse, JR. 


GrorGceE B. SHATTUCK. 
Francis RAWLE. 
June 10, 1891. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

The total constituency under the existing act of 1865 is, in round numbers 
in 1891, five thousand. If the act were amended in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the foregoing report, the vata limited additions would 
be made to the constituency up to July, 1891 : 








Bachelors of Divinity. . . . Ae ee 

Bachelors of Science, Civil and idee Biaginsers Sar. ee eee | 
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Total addition . . See OE Se eae Oo ee cae Neen 462 
Total present eonatibomney 2 5 Pes eee 5,000 
Total proposed constituency in 1891 . ...... 5,462 


The immediate addition would be less than ten per cent. of the total present 
constituency. Of those thus added to the constituency, one hundred and forty- 
seven, or about thirty-three per cent., have degrees of other institutions than 
Harvard College. Attention is called to the fact that thirty-one of the present 
Senior Class of the Academic Department of Harvard College have degrees 
from other colleges, and of these all but two have spent but one year in resi- 
dence at Cambridge. This is about ten per cent. of the class. 


“When put to vote, this recommendation of the Committee was re- 
jected by an adverse majority of fifteen to nine votes. Those in the 
negative were the Treasurer, and Messrs. Codman, Coolidge, Green, 
Hoar, Lee, Lowell, A. P. Peabody, Russell, Saltonstall, G. O. Shattuck, 
Sprague, Torrey, Weld, and Williams. Those in the affirmative were 
the President, and Messrs. Adams, Bonaparte, Folsom, Hemenway, R. 
S. Peabody, Putnam, G. B. Shattuck, and Wolcott. While we are thus 
unsuccessful for the time being in obtaining our rights, we can take some 
satisfaction in noting a considerable change of sentiment in our favor 
since the Board last passed upon the question. If this matter is made a 
prominent factor in determining the qualification of candidates for the 
Board of Overseers, it will not be long before the adverse majority may 
be converted into a favorable one. 

“ Since last we met a list has been made of all living graduates, with 
their addresses so far as known. A catalogue of such as have joined 
our Association has been compiled, printed, and distributed at a total 
cost of $593.65. Iask you to render thanks for this really great task 
to your Treasurer, Dr. Walter Ela, to Dr. Francis H. Brown of the 
Council, and to your Secretary, Dr. Lovett. The Treasurer informs me 
that there was a balance on hand, on June 15, of $1,275.94, although 
many members were delinquent in the payment of their annual dues and 
even of their entrance fees. 
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“The Medical School has been exceptionally prosperous. The first 
class entered last autumn with 171 members. ‘The total number of 
students in the School was 399. The Medical Faculty has throughout 
the past year been expending all its energies in preparation for the estab- 
lishment of the graded four-years’ course of instruction which was last 
year announced to go into effect in September, 1892. A provisional 
schedule of the studies distributed over the four years has been printed 
and distributed by the Faculty, which will be printed in the report of 
this meeting. Our School will by this act have the credit of inaugurating 
in this country this great step in the advancement of medical education, 
and must be supported by the influence of this Association as a body and 
of every member in his individual capacity.” 

After remarking that the Medical Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania intended to adopt a four-years’ course, and after reading a 
letter from President Seth Low, in which he expressed the hope that the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons at Columbia would soon adopt a sim- 
ilar curriculum, Dr. Chadwick continued : — 

“Tt is worthy of note that the three medical schools which are thus 
taking the initiative in improving medical education are all connected 
with universities, whence we may infer that they derive, if not direct pe- 
cuniary benefit, at least inspiration to higher ideals, a clearer perception 
of educational needs, and a more assured status from this connection. 
What is a University? The term wniversitas in its original significance 
never had any connection with wniversale as carrying with it any refer- 
ence to the universality of the curriculum of study. In the Middle Ages 
the term wniversitas was applied to towns or communities as organized 
bodies: a universitas literaria was a learned community. When the popes 
issued letters of privilege to a university, they addressed it as wniversi- 
tas doctorum et scholarium. In modern times the ‘ university’ has come 
to indicate an incorporated body of teachers and students divided into 
more or less distinct schools or colleges. On the continent of Europe a 
University has been generally considered incomplete unless it embraced 
the four faculties of Arts, Law, Medicine, and Theology. In England 
these distinctions have not been followed. In America the name ‘ Uni- 
versity’ is often adopted for the absurd reason that it is supposed to be 
more dignified and to imply a broader scope of instruction.” 

Dr. Chadwick then quoted from an article by President Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins, in the Cosmospolitan for August, 1891, which he criticised 
as follows : — 

“The one thing to be remembered is that the system of government, 
and perhaps to some extent the curriculum of studies, adapted to a col- 
lege is not such as will yield the greatest good when applied to a univer- 
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sity. For, to paraphrase a metaphor of Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, 
‘a system is to a college what an external skeleton is to a crab, — some- 
thing it, as well as the crab, must escape from if it means to grow bigger. 
Our skeletons are inside our minds; and so, generally, ought our systems 
to be inside, not outside, our colleges.’ 

“While codperation with the Medical Faculty in insuring success in 
the establishment of the four-years’ course must enlist our chief efforts 
during the coming year, two other projects are on foot which merit our 
support. One is the establishment of a Harvard magazine by the alumni 
of all the departments of the University, which shall keep the alumni 
informed of every change in the University, shall publish reports of all 
the meetings of the alumni associations, and promote the interests of the 
University in every way. The other is the raising of a fund by the 
Boston Medical Library Association to erect a fireproof building upon 
the lot of land which it bought several years ago. The alumni of the 
Harvard Medical School are all interested for their own sakes in having 
that large library of twenty-three thousand volumes and an equal number 
of pamphlets secured against the possibility of destruction by fire, and in 
erecting a building commensurate with the dignity and importance of 
the medical profession in Massachusetts. But they cannot forget that 
the Library Association is according the free use of its collections to the 
medical students in the School. Evidently, during the coming year, the 
medical alumni of this University must justify the interpretation put upon 
the degree of M. D., when the first one conferred in this country was 
given by Yale College to Daniel Turner in 1720. He had been a liberal 
benefactor of the college, so his new title of M. D. was interpreted to 
signify multum donavit.” 

The President then called upon Dr. Nichols, who read the following : 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Twenty-one years ago the Harvard Medical School, by its adoption of a 
three-years’ graded course of instruction, made a new era in medical educa- 
tion. This was a bold step for teachers to take whose salaries were derived 
mainly from tuition fees. They deserve, and history will give them, high praise 
for their unselfish devotion to the cause of education. The success of this en- 
terprise is known to all. Even from a money standpoint the reward has been 
substantial. From a higher point of view, the results of this movement can 
hardly be overestimated. Many of the leading schools of the country have 
adopted this system, and the impulse thus given to the better study of medicine 
has been felt by every school in the land. 

We celebrate to-day a new step in advance. From this time a four-year 
graded course is the condition of a degree in medicine from Harvard Univer- 
sity. There can be no doubt of the success of this movement. Harvard has 
never yet had reason to regret the raising of its standard of education. 
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While this Association gladly recognizes and bears witness to the high char- 
acter of the instruction given in our School, its best work will be done in point- 
ing out its weak spots, if any there are, and in stimulating and aiding its teachers 
to make it strong at every point. Your Committee have not had the time nor 
the ability to make a thorough investigation of all its departments. In consid- 
ering what it has to say in the way of suggestion or criticism, it desires you to 
remember that its members have had no experience in teaching. . . . 

The importance of the preliminary education of medical students is made 
more evident as the standard of medical study is raised. In those schools in 
this country in which any test of preliminary training is made, a common 
school education is practically all that is demanded. Harvard alone requires 
some knowledge of Latin. A knowledge of general chemistry will be a condi- 
tion of admission after 1893. Our preliminary examination is about equal to 
the minimum requirement for registration as a medical student of the General 
Medical Council of Great Britain, and is far below the standard of the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Harvard has it in its power to render the cause of medical education a 
service hardly less important than its higher standard for a degree has done, 
by increasing its requirements for admission to the School. The examination 
should be at least the equivalent, as evidence of mental training, of the exam- 
ination for admission to Harvard College. Harvard wants only good men. 
The experience of the Medical School, as well as of the College, shows that 
such men are not few in number, and that they will go where they can get the 
best return for their time and money. 

The prominence given to clinical and practical teaching is the most valuable 
advance in modern medical study. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
there is a science as well as an art of medicine, and that didactic lectures and 
text-books are essential parts of the system of instruction. The recitation, 
which has gone somewhat out of fashion of late, may still be made useful. It 
is an oral examination, and, given at short intervals, tests the daily progress of 
the student as no other method can. It is recognized in our School, though it 
has alimited use. Cannot much more be made of it? At present, recitations 
are voluntary, and but few take part in them. The teachers with whom your 
Committee have consulted say that the best students are the ones who attend 
and answer when they are called up. 

The student who is working only to pass his examinations may see no value 
in work that does not tell directly to that end. If these oral examinations 
were held frequently, in certain departments, with the understanding that 
they would be considered at the final examinations of the year, attendance 
upon them would become general, with, we believe, good results to both stu- 
dents and teachers. The student who can put his knowledge into words 
shows his understanding of the subject. If an intelligent student cannot do 
this, the teacher may be led to review his method of imparting knowledge. 

In the four-year course the department of clinical medicine will be per- 
fected and extended, so that every student, we are told, will be a hospital pu- 
pil. This will ke a great improvement ; for, even of late years, the old scene of 
many students crowding around the bed of a hospital patient has been repeated. 
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The clinical teaching of Obstetrics is excellent. Each student must have 
attended, in their homes, six women in labor before his graduation and must 
report each case in full. If he meets with complications, he can have the aid 
of an instructor. Why should not students attend medical cases under like 
conditions ? There can be no want of, material ; for, if women in labor can 
be found who are grateful for the services of students, surely consumptives 
and fever patients and sick children can be found who will willingly accept the 
care of an advanced student. Diseases can be well studied in the hospital 
wards. Patients can be studied to much better advantage in their homes. 
The theory of medicine can be taught in the lecture room ; the practice of med- 
icine can be better learned by the devotion of the student’s head and heart 
where he is alone and responsible. 

There were advantages on both sides in the old method of studying medi- 
cine with a physician. Is it not possible, in some such way as we have out- 
lined, to secure what was valuable in that method? The time devoted to this 
work would be well spent, for the stadent would have the great advantage of 
the opportunity to use his knowledge while acquiring it. His knowledge of 
the diagnosis and treatment of disease would be much better determined by 
reports of cases he has himself observed than by his answers to the questions 
usually put in the examination papers in Clinical Medicine. The finished pro- 
duct of a medical school is a man well fitted to cure the sick (using the word 
in its broad and only true meaning of care) and to prevent disease. 

Materia Medica includes much more than drugs ; Therapeutics means much 
more than the knowledge how to prescribe them. The department of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics should be made one of the most important in the 
School. It should include hygiene, both private and public, the care of the 
sick both in body and in mind, as well as the properties and uses of such drugs 
as are approved by experience. Its teacher should be a man of broad culture, 
of sound judgment, of large experience in caring for the sick. What position 
does this department hold in the new order of studies, and how nearly does it 
approach the standard we have indicated ? 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics are to be taught in the second year by 
two lectures each week of one hour each. An examination of two hours at 
the end of the year determines the standing of the student in these branches. 
The examination papers in Materia Medica for the last two years do not offer 
even a suggestion that we have any other agents than drugs with which to treat 
disease. The papers in Therapeutics for the same period are of like charac- 
ter. With the exception of one question, “The use of cold in fever, and pre- 
cautions,” they relate solely to the uses of drugs. The subject of special 
Therapeutics is well taught in various departments in the School. Taught in 
this way, however, it stands only as a part of the subject, and reflects the opin- 
ions and practice of men who may not always be in accord. 

The duty of fitting the student for the practice of medicine is very distinct 
from that of determining his fitness therefor. Unfortunately, both these du- 
ties devolve upon the Faculty of the Medical School. The graduate of the 
Law School or of the Divinity School is not commissioned to practice or to 
preach by his Harvard degree. His fitness to enter the ranks of his chosen 
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profession must be determined by an examination, held, as the case may be, by 
the members of the bar or by the ecclesiastical body of his choice. 

It is to be hoped that the day is not distant when the medical profes- 
sion in this State shall have some power to decide who are fitted to practice 
medicine. So long as the Harvard degree of M. D. virtually admits its pos- 
sessor to the practice of his profession, some means should be devised to re- 
lieve the Medical Faculty of this double duty. Not until this is done can the 
relation which should exist between them and the students be established. As 
it is now, students will study their instructors’ ‘‘ hobbies,” will hide from them 
their ignorance, and will regard them not alone as teachers striving to lead 
them in the paths of knowledge, but as in some sense their natural enemies. 
And why not? They decide whether the student this year or next shall be 
allowed to begin to earn his living. They occupy two antagonistic offices, — 
they guard the gate which they urge their students to try to pass. 

In the opinion of your Committee this disadvantage could be removed by 
the appointment of an examining board outside the Faculty. Men eminent 
in the profession could doubtless be secured for service on this board in return 
for the honor such an appointment would confer. Examinations would then 
test not merely the student’s memory of what his instructors have said, but 
his real grasp of the subject. The great gain, however, would come from the 
better relation between the students and their teachers. 

The Harvard Medical School must take the first rank. It must not long be 
second to any school on either side the ocean. To secure this position, it must 
be able to enlist in its work the best teachers the world affords. Up to this 
time its limited resources have narrowed its choice of teachers to men living 
in or near Boston. This is a disadvantage ; for, eminent as its teachers may 
be, they cannot represent the breadth of our country. This has long been ree- 
ognized by the friends of the School, and especially by its Faculty. The re- 
cent appointments of Professor Councilman to the Chair of Pathology (so ably 
filled by its former incumbent) and of Professor Howell as Associate Profes- 
sor of Physiology are steps in the right direction. May an endowment fund 
soon be obtained, which will allow the Faculty the widest choice of teaching 
ability ! Meanwhile, in order to secure some part of the advantage of having 
the best instruction the world affords, it might be feasible to arrange for at 
least a few short courses on special subjects by men foremost in their depart- 
ments. If these courses were open to graduates upon payment of a fee, the 
expense might be met in part. Would it not be a fitting thing for this Associ- 
ation to give to the School annually the means wherewith one such lectureship 
might be provided ? 

The School needs now, as always, money. The Faculty has met this want 
by the simple but rather hard expedient of serving for small compensation, 
The most urgent need of the School is a permanent fund, large enough to 
place it on a sound financial basis, to enable it to pay its teachers adequately, 
and to avail itself of everything which can add to its efficiency. The public 
should not fail to recognize the fact that no department of education is of 
greater importance to the community than that which deals with health and 
life. We are glad to learn that a movement to this end is under consideration, 
and we pledge the aid of this Association in making it a successful one. 
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In common with the other professional schools of the University, the Medi- 
cal School has no voice in the choice of its governing body. The injustice of 
this is evident at least to its graduates. The Board of Overseers is gradually 
coming to the same opinion, and we may confidently look for the right to vote 


for our rulers at no distant day. 
J. T. G. NicHots, 


L. R. Stone, 
A. WORCESTER, 
Committee on the Medical School. 


President Eliot was then introduced. After congratulating the mem- 
bers on the establishment of the Association, he said : — 


“You have already had placed before you two perfectly distinct objects to 
struggle for. One is the suffrage for the Board of Overseers. I have for 
many years been of the opinion that the suffrage should include all graduates 
of the University ; and I have been very glad to see how that opinion gathers 
weight in the Board of Overseers, though we still command in that Board only 
about one third of the votes. I agree with your President that with persever- 
ance the proportion of the Board of Overseers will constantly increase till a 
majority is obtained. Justice seems to me to require the extension of the suf- 
frage ; and I should add to that my conviction that the interests of the Uni- 
versity require it, and will all be promoted by this extension of the suffrage. 

“T hope you will be careful to keep up this custom of an annual report on 
the condition of the School, and that we may get from it in successive years 
suggestions as valuable as those to which we have just listened. I find them 
to cover the most important points which have been in my own mind in regard 
to the future of the Medical School. More particularly I should like to in- 
stance the recommendation of the report about an outside board for adinission 
to the profession of medicine. Why is it that admission to the profession of 
medicine in Massachusetts is at this disadvantage compared with admission to 
the profession of law? The very last thing the Law School or the Law Faculty 
would desire would be that their degree should admit to the bar. Other insti- 
tutions have worked that out most thoroughly. Take, for instance, the School 
of Law which is connected with Columbia College. It was demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt that the fact that the law degree of Columbia admitted to the 
bar was a clear disadvantage to the School and to the profession. We have 
had a public demonstration upon this subject. It is just so in medicine, gen- 
tlemen. It is a clear disadvantage in medical education that the degree given 
by a Faculty, a teaching Faculty, should admit to the profession. The stan- 
dard should always be outside, determined by another power. I leave it to you 
to say what that power should be. 

“Let me dwell for a moment on another point of the report, which I be- 
lieve to be a point towards which your own labors might from time to time be 
directed in your individual capacity, and also as an Association. Why is it 
that a full professor’s salary in the Medical School of Harvard University, — 
I mean for gentlemen who give all their time to the School, not the gentlemen 
who are in clinical or surgical chairs, — why is it that the salary of a full pro- 
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fessor, giving his whole time in the Medical School, is lower than in any other 
department of the University? Is this as it should be? That is the simple 
fact ; it is lower, it is a good deal lower, than it is in the other departments of 
the University. I submit to you that here is a point on which change should be 
promptly effected, that it is not fitting that the services of medical teachers 
should be so much lower than the services of other professional teachers in the 
same University. At best, the scale of salaries for full professors in Harvard 
University is lower than in many other institutions ; but in our Medical School 
we have the lowest full professor’s salary. The gentlemen who serve ‘n those 
chairs are not of less ability than those that serve us in law or in divinity or in 
the arts and sciences. They are not of less devotion. 

“T believe that this all hangs to our English inheritances on this subject. I 
need not tell you, gentlemen, that in England the profession of medicine, the 
profession of surgery, does not now to-day stand on a level with the other learned 
professions. This is not the case on the Continent: it is conspicuously the 
ease in England at this moment. They have the inheritance of the barber and 
the barber surgeon still in their minds in England ; and we have inherited two 
things from England, — a lower standard of general education in the medical 
profession, the lower standard of requirement for admission to that profession 
or admission to the studies of the profession,— and we have inherited this 
lower rate of compensation. I wish we could attach ourselves to the Continen- 
tal schools of medicine rather than to the English in these regards. We have 
already far surpassed our English brethren in procuring for the medical and 
surgical practitioner the right standing in the community, in procuring for the 
medical and surgical practitioner the same standing which the lawyer or the 
preacher or the teacher holds. But we have something still to do with regard 
to the scale of instruction and previous training required for admission to medi- 
cal schools ; and we have something still to do in the medical schools them- 
selves, in putting them on the right and equal basis of endowment which other 
professional schools, the schools of other professions, have already established 
for themselves. 

“T must not longer delay you, gentlemen. I will only say that the progress 
in medical education in our own University and in the other universities of the 
land, made during the last twenty years, seems to me to be the most consider- 
able progress that has been effected in any department of professional educa- 
tion within the same period. It is simply marvelous. When I look back on 
what was required of the Medical School before the year 1870, — not only in 
our own School, but in many other schools, — and compare it with what is re- 
quired to-day, I see a progress which cannot be met in any other department 
of education ; and I know that for that progress we are indebted largely to 
the prevailing sentiment in the medical profession. The Harvard Medical 
School would never have been able to carry out its changes of 1870-71, — 
changes which reduced by nearly forty per cent. the number of students in the 
School, —if it had not been for the support received through the express public 
opinion of medical men ; and I believe that the change which is now before 
us, the change to the four-year course, will require the same kind of steady and 
enthusiastic support.” 
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Dr. William Pepper, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, was 
the next speaker. He said that he regarded the impending change with 
anxiety, as he thought the public less prepared for the extension of the 
course to four years than it had been for the extension to three years. 
The change is to be made in order to give more time for clinical work ; 
this, he said, will involve closer relations between the Medical School and 
the hospitals. The Royal Infirmary, which has made the Medical School 
of Edinburgh a brilliant success, had cost, between 1869 and 1886, over 
half a million sterling; the University of Pennsylvania has paid more 
than a million and a half dollars during the past twenty years in order 
to control clinical teaching for its advanced medical students. 


“ One of the terrible strains,” he continued, “ that is coming upon our medi- 
cal schools to establish the four-year course is to be the furnishing of a kind, 
a quality, and an amount of clinical instruction that is going to justify the stu- 
dent in giving one year more of his life and paying one year more fees, instead 
of getting his diploma at a college granting it in three years, still more in one, 
and there will always be with us many such granting them in two years. Here, 
then, is a point to which I would beg your most earnest consideration and your 
most cordial coéperation with the Faculty, — the colleges that can do this work. 
And we must stand or fall together. No one college will succeed in this ; 
and, if this effort to establish a four-year course meets with discouraging results 
it will be the most serious set-back to scientific training that can be imagined. 
The colleges that succeed in this will be those that are supported by their 
graduates and by their constituencies in providing the suitable clinical instruc- 
tion. . . 

‘* But, if we are to have at the same time a continuous advance in the stand- 
ard for admission to our colleges, and then to exact a prolonged course of med- 
ical study, it will break the backs of the best schools. We cannot alter the 
social habits of a nation to make them conform to our notions of what the 
standard of teaching in this or that department shall be ; we cannot reconcile 
any large proportion of our fellow-citizens to seeing their sons or their wards 
delay, until the age of twenty-five, twenty-six, and twenty-seven years, en- 
trance upon practical life, in order that they may win a B. A. ora B.S., and 
then get their M. D. in a four-year medical school. I am as convinced as of 
anything that it is absolutely necessary for the medical schools that are going 
to exact a four-years’ course to make provision for obtaining the double degree 
in less than eight years. That this must be accomplished in some way I feel 
absolutely certain. . . . At Columbia they have practically abolished the Sen- 
ior year of their college department, as I understand it. They permit a 
Junior, studying for his B. A. degree, to go at once into the Medical School 
and to take his Senior year in the Medical School, getting his B. A. and his 
M. D. thus in seven years. At the University of Pennsylvania we have estab- 
lished a graded five-years’ course of mixed Biology and Medicine, which the 
student may enter at the close of his Sophomore year, and get the degree of 
B. S. and the degree of M. D. thus in seven years. Do not let us handicap 
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medical education too heavily. Do not let us ask our Faculties to turn out 
thoroughly trained men, trained at the bedside, giving that clinical instruction 
which alone renders a man fit to take charge of suffering humanity, and deny 
them the laboratory facilities which are necessary. Do not ask them to set a 
high standard of admission, a higher standard of entrance examinations, to 
pass a second examination before a State Board of Examiners, and put the 
whole of this on at the same time that we appeal to them to take a college 
course for four full years. If you provide your Medical School with endow- 
ment, you will accomplish this for a limited number of the highest grade of 
students ; but you will shut out from your doors those whom I would gladly 
see here, not to swell your ranks, but because I hold that no matter where the 
doctor goes to practice his calling, —and the more remote the point, the far- 
ther from the centres of education, the farther from the chances of profes- 
sional assistance, — the more essential does his thorough practical equipment be- 
come. You will shut out from your doors hundreds of those who are the very 
men we should be glad to see here. You need more fellowships, more scholar- 
ships in your medical department to-day upon its advanced scale of medical 
instruction, than you need in any other department of the University. You 
must have endowment for your hospital. You must have endowment for your 
professors’ chairs.” 

Dr. W. H. Welch, of Johns Hopkins, spoke in defense of the training 
to be got from the Medical School from the scientific rather than from 
the technological standpoint. 

‘Many branches of medical study,” he said, “and those the fundamental 
ones, are just as legitimate and important and worthy objects of liberal edu- 
cation as any of the natural sciences. They yield to none in fascination or in 
the physiological significance of the truths which they contain and which are to 
be discovered, and certainly they lose not any dignity because these truths bear 
upon the physical well-being of mankind. It is true, I believe, that such med- 
ical sciences as Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, are most fruitfully cultivated, 
even in their relations to practical medicine, when they are regarded also as 
biological sciences, and the practical relations are not kept too exclusively in 
view. Here it is, as with other applied sciences, — with industrial Chemistry, 
for instance, — that the practical applications of the old and the new truths 
take care of themselves, and that the best results come from searchers who 
do not make utilitarianism their guiding principle. There is no direction, per- 
haps, in which the beneficent influence of university ideas entering into and 
guiding the work of a medical school is more apparent than in the proper 
adjustment of the relations between the technical and the more purely scien- 
tific aspects of medical study. . . . I believe it would do much to advance 
medical education and to encourage original research in medicine in this coun- 
try, if the way were more freely open for academic careers in the sense in 
which it is in the German universities ; that is, if young men who do good 
scientific work, who publish valuable results of original investigation, and who 
acquire reputation among those who are competent to judge them, could look 
forward with some reasonable assurance to securing positions in our leading 
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medical schools. The incentive of this reward acts as a powerful stimulus to 
original investigation in Germany. And here, again, the influence of the uni- 
versity will be felt, — the university which is not local and provincial, but is 
national, and, more than national, international and cosmopolitan. . . . I think 
experience teaches that the community at large, even the educated community, 
takes little interest in matters pertaining to medical education and medical 
legislation. There is no adequate appreciation of the present state of medical 
science. The very idea that there is any longer room for special schools and 
sects and dogmas in medicine, any more than there is in physics and chemistry, 
is evidence of the ignorance of the general public in this respect. There is 
room here for a campaign of education. Have the needs of medical educa- 
tion for pecuniary support been as clearly and forcibly presented to the public 
as might be done? Well-equipped laboratories are essential to medical edu- 
cation ; and these, if properly conducted, cannot be made self-supporting. Is 
it generally known that in the German universities at least three times as much 
money is spent in the support of the laboratories connected with medical teach- 
ing as is spent in the salaries of professors ? You cannot, here at Harvard, 
reach the full height of your endeavor without ample endowment.” 


Dr. J. C. White, President of the Massachusetts Medical Society, was 
the last speaker. He said : — 


“There have been three periods in the Medical Department of Harvard 
University marked by great advances in its plan of instruction. 

“ The first was in 1857, when it offered an optional nine-months’ continuous 
course in place of the four months of lectures which then constituted the uni- 
versal American method of organized schools entitled to confer the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. It was at this time that the Tremont Street Medical 
School, then conducted as a private undertaking by the teachers in the Med- 
ical Department to supplement the term of study furnished by the latter, was 
merged in the system of the University ; and many students availed themselves 
of these extended privileges. Still, at that time a student could get the de- 
gree of M. D. from Harvard University by a residence of only four months 
and by passing a brief oral examination, with a low average in five out of the 
nine branches taught. In what way the nominal three-years’ time required 
had been passed was of little concern. 

“ Second, in 1871 the School made its nine-months’ course compulsory, adopted 
a graded curriculum extending over three years, and obliged the candidate to 
pass a thorough examination in every one of the great departments of medi- 
cine. Its standard was set so high as virtually to enforce a continuous resi- 
dence for the full term. This reform, or revolution, as President Eliot well 
called it, cujus pars maxima fuit, was accomplished only after a prolonged con- 
test with its opponents within and without the Faculty, and with the foreseen 
result of a large reduction in the number of students and the income of the 
School. Then what was also foreseen gradually followed, the demonstration 
that a great University has a higher function than to make ‘cheap doctors,’ 
and that the profession and the public would support genuine efforts to elevate 
the character of medical education. The plan became an eminent success, and 
has been adopted by most of the leading schools of the United States. 
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“ You know how we have prospered, how the number of students has in- 
creased, how enormously the number of teachers has multiplied, how a new 
medical college has been built by the generous contributions of our citizens, 
furnished with extensive laboratories, adapted both for teaching and original 
investigations, how many new departments have been added to the course of 
study, and how a preliminary entrance examination and an optional fourth 
year have been instituted. Such has been the history of the development of 
the School during the past twenty years. 

“ But, having done so much, could she yet not do more? . . . The Faculty 
has for a long time recognized the importance of an extension of its period of 
study, but has been deterred from its adoption through fear of its effect upon 
the pecuniary resources of the School. The cost of conducting its great labo- 
ratories and of paying a corps of seventy teachers of all grades, ridiculously 
inadequate as its scale of salaries has been, is very great. Its income from 
endowed funds is trivial, so that the School could not be carried on if the in- 
come from students’ fees should materially diminish. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that the Faculty has gone slowly in this matter. At 
last, however, the School, without any assurance of outside support, has boldly 
put this measure into execution, and has announced that, beginning with the 
academic year 1892-93, the required course of study will cover four years. 
That date marks, therefore, the third great period of advance in its history. 

“The novel features of the plan are: (1) The nominal requirement of gen- 
eral Chemistry at entrance ; but, as the means of acquiring a sufficient know- 
ledge in this branch do not exist in the preparatory schools in all parts of the 
country from which our students are drawn, it is evident that a considerable 
proportion of the entering classes must be conditioned in this study on admis- 
sion, and that it must hold its place in the first year’s curriculum for some 
time to come. (2) The recognition of the possibility of obtaining some 
knowledge in subjects which have hitherto constituted the first year’s course 
of the School in non-medical institutions of learning before entrance, whereby 
admission to advanced standing may be facilitated, and the whole period of 
university residence, including the undergraduate and professional, be reduced 
to seven years again. Thus students coming from colleges or scientific schools 
where Anatomy, Histology, Physiology, and general Chemistry are taught, may 
be admitted to the second year on passing an examination in these subjects at en- 
trance. (3) More time will be given to practical instruction in clinical Chem- 
istry and Bacteriology. (4) Study of the general clinical branches will be 
extended over three years instead of being limited to two years, as heretofore. 
(5) An examination will be required in most of the special departments in 
which instruction is given. This will insure the attendance of students upon 
all courses, and at least some knowledge of every disease. Hitherto students 
have been permitted to graduate without having received, although given, the 
slightest instruction in many common diseases they might meet in the first 
week of their practice. 

“ Electives, I regret to say, still form a material part of the new system of 
instruction, an examination in them of at least three hours in the fourth year 
being required. I had hoped that this still all too brief period of four years 
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would have been wholly given to an equable advance in every branch of med- 
icine for every student alike under the direction of his teachers, and that none 
of it would have been devoted to preparation for special practice, which should 
be taught only in graduate courses. Certainly, every specialist needs at least 
four full years of education in general medicine.” 


Dr. White closed by exhorting his hearers to elevate the standard of 
medical education, and he urged the importance of continuing the agita- 
tion of the suffrage question until medical alumni shall secure the right 
to vote for Overseers. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Association of the Alumni of the Harvard 
Divinity School was held in the chapel of Divinity Hall, Tuesday after- 
noon, June 28, at two o’clock. The President, the Rev. E. H. Hall, of 
Cambridge, called the assembly to order, and the Rev. C. R. Eliot, of 
Roxbury, opened the meeting with prayer. The report of the Secretary, 
the Rev. J. L. Seward, of Waterville, Me., was then read and approved. 
It was then voted to listen to the address punctually at four o’clock, with- 
out regard to other business. By a vote of the alumni, a committee of 
three, consisting of the Revs. G. H. Piper, F. B. Hornbrook, and H. 
G. Spaulding, was then appointed by the chair to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year. This committee returned the following list of nomina- 
tions : — 

President: the Rev. E. H. Hall, of Cambridge. 

Vice-President : the Rev. E. J. Young, D. D., of Waltham. 

Secretary: the Rev. J. L. Seward, of Waterville, Me. 

Business Committee: the Rev. C. C. Everett, D. D., of Cambridge, 
the Rev. James De Normandie, of Roxbury, and the Rev. S. B. Stewart, 
of Lynn. 

The Rev. F. B. Hornbrook, of Newton, was chosen First Speaker for 
1893, and the Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D. D., of San Francisco, for Sec- 
ond Speaker. The officers nominated by the committee were then unan- 
imously elected. 

The Rev. C. C. Everett, D. D., Dean of the School, presented his an- 
nual report of the condition of the institution. There has been a good 
number of pupils during the year. The quality of the students and the 
amount of work which they have accomplished are in every way satisfac- 
tory. They represent various denominations, and no religious test is 
required of any on entering. They are generously aided by beneficiary 
funds, so that no meritorious student ought to fail to complete his course 
of study. Two of the professors were in Europe during the year. 
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After the Secretary had presented the necrology for the year, a reso- 
lution was offered by the Rev. S. J. Barrows, of the Christian Register. 
It favored the admission of women to the Divinity School upon the same 
conditions as men, and, after some discussion, it was adopted. Col. T. W, 
Higginson, the orator of the occ sion, delivered an address on “ The 
World Outside of Science.” J. L. Sewarp, ’68, Secretary. 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-first annual meeting and banquet of the Harvard Dental 
School Association was held at the Thorndike, Boston, June 27, 1892. 
There were present sixty-five members, and the following guests of the 
evening: the Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D. D.; Mr. Roger Wolcott ; 
Professor Nathaniel S. Shaler; Mr. Arthur T. Lyman; James R. Chad- 
wick, M. D.; Mr. Robert Treat Paine, and Mr. Clarence W. Barron. 

The meeting was called to order at 5.45 p. M., the President, Dr. James 
A. Reilly, of Boston, being in the chair. After the records of the previous 
meeting had been read and approved, the meeting adjourned for dinner. 
The President opened the after-dinner exercises with a few remarks, and 
called upon the Secretary of the Council for the report of that body. 

The Secretary, Dr. Taft, stated in his report that at the first meeting 
of the Council, June 25, 1891, plans were discussed for enlisting the 
interest of all dental alumni in the Association. Every alumnus was 
reached, either personally or by letter, with the result that a large mem- 
bership has been secured. The Council at its first meeting also author- 
ized the Treasurer to have designs for a seal prepared. Twelve other 
meetings were held during the year. “Among the first duties of the 
Council,” said the Secretary, “in accordance with the provision of the 
constitution, was the appointment of a committee on the Harvard Dental 
School. The Council recognized the importance of the committee and 
its duties, and after careful deliberation selected Dr. Dwight M. Clapp, 
82, Dr. William H. Potter, 85, and Dr. W. E. Page, ’77, to serve as 
such committee. . . . Upon suggestion by the Council to the Faculty a 
committee of three from their own number, consisting of Dr. Thomas H. 
Chandler, Dean, Dr. Thomas Fillebrown, ’69, and Dr. Eugene H. Smith, 
’74, was appointed to confer with this committee in the matter of raising 
funds for a new hospital and school building. The present requirements 
for the dental degree as printed in the catalogue, allowing graduates from 
other schools at the option of the Faculty to become candidates for the 
D. M. D. without passing the first-year examinations of the Medical 
School, is a matter which has been taken under consideration by the 
Council. The question was one which, in their opinion, they feel should 
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be brought before the whole body of the alumni at this or some subse- 
quent meeting for such action or recommendations as shall seem most 
desirable. The propriety of petitioning that appointments to the clinical 
staff of instructors be made for a term of three years instead of for one 
year, in order to allow of representation of said staff upon the Faculty, 
in conformity with the standing rules of the University, has been also a 
question of serious consideration, and the Council submits this question 
to the alumni for instructions or recommendations. The mechanical de- 
partment of the School was found to be insufficiently equipped with 
instructors, and the Council early suggested to the committee on the 
School that they look into the matter, with the end in view of taking 
proper measures to strengthen this department. The result of the recom- 
mendations has been the appointment of four assistant demonstrators. 
The constitution provides for the appointment by the Council of corre- 
sponding secretaries in the different cities and towns of the United States 
and in foreign countries, the duties of such secretaries being to promote 
in their respective localities the objects and interests of the Association. 
The Council have confined the appointment of such secretaries to locali- 
ties outside of New England, and to such men only as have paid their ini- 
tiation fees. The names of the corresponding secretaries may be found 
upon the printed announcement of the twenty-first annual meeting, re- 
cently sent to all graduates.” The Secretary concluded by referring to 
the project of raising funds for a new building, and by exhorting all 
dental alumni to convert the “ Association into a strong and effective or- 
ganization, which shall prove an honor and credit not only to the Dental 
School, but to the whole University.” 

Upon the conclusion of this report, the President called for the report 
of the committee on the Harvard Dental School, which was presented by 
Dr. Dwight M. Clapp, as follows: “ It is evident to all who are conver- 
sant with the present accommodations that they are entirely inadequate 
for the proper training of men who are coming forward to prepare them- 
selves for the practice of dentistry. . . . It was thought best to try to raise 
a building fund of $100,000. The committee realized fully the magnitude 
of this task, and has sought all possible aid, preferring to move slowly 
and surely rather than by any precipitate methods that might prove fail- 
ures, and prejudice our cause before the public, to whom we must look for 
the greater part of our fund. It was decided to ask the alumni for sub- 
scriptions before making a general appeal. . . . As the result of a circu- 
lar letter [sent to each alumnus |], subscriptions to the amount of nearly 
$3,000 have been already received. It was fully intended to hold a public 
meeting this spring, at which the needs of the School, its works, and hopes 
for the future, should be fully set forth. President Eliot was to preside, 
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and the best speakers were to be procured. The absence in the West 
of the President, for a considerable time, interfered with our plans, and 
after his return it was found impossible to arrange a date on which we 
could secure Bishop Brooks and others to speak for us. Much to our 
regret we have, therefore, been obliged to postpone the meeting until 
autumn. Arrangements are already under way for this meeting, which 
we trust will result in a successful presentation of our cause to the gen- 
erous public of Boston, which gives its hundreds of thousands yearly for 
the support of its educational and philanthropic institutions. Great as 
the undertaking is to secure this large sum, your committee feels that with 
persistent and well-directed effort it can be obtained. . . . The demand for 
skilful dentistry is growing at a most extraordinary pace, and we must be 
untiring in our efforts to fit ourselves, and the young men who come to our 
school for their dental education, to supply the highest skill, which will be 
taxed to its utmost by the demands which will soon be made upon it. 
Let us rally as a man to the support of our Alma Mater, and by word 
and deed labor for her. The public is almost totally ignorant of the 
great charitable work of our hospital. When it understands that we are 
doing a great work for the alleviation of pain and suffering, it will fur- 
nish us with money to enlarge and perfect our charity. A word from 
you now and then will be an effective method of quietly informing the 
public of what we are doing. The alumni of our University and its 
government are, we fear, as generally ignorant of the extent to which 
the reputation of Harvard abroad is in the hands of those holding the 
degree of D. M. D. as the public is of our charitable work. We have 
graduates already in fourteen foreign countries, namely, England, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Russia, Belgium, Switzerland, Ireland, Canada, 
Japan, Finland, Australia, New Zealand, and the West Indies. It 
gives us pleasure to report that the responses to our appeal from these 
alumni residing in foreign lands have been prompt and generous. It is 
reasonable to hope that the number of those holding our degree who 
will represent us abroad will rapidly increase; it is, therefore, just and 
loyal for all friends of the University to assist us in putting our depart- 
ment in condition to give the applicant for our degree the best possible 
education, to the end that the University as a whole be the gainer, as well 
as the Dental School. With your individual codperation, your committee 
trusts that it is not too much to hope that when we gather round the board 
to partake of our alumni dinner one year hence it may report that the 
hundred thousand dollars for a new building for the Harvard Dental 
School are pledged.” 

The Association was then pleasantly entertained with speeches from all 
of the guests, and from Dr. Fillebrown, who, in the absence of the Dean, 
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Dr. Chandler, spoke of the work and progress of the School during the 
past year. Letters of regret at their inability to attend the meeting were 
read from his Excellency, Governor Russell, ex-Governor J. Q. A. Brack- 
ett, Congressman Sherman Hoar; and a cablegram from Drs. C, H. 
Abbott and A. I. Hadley, of Berlin, conveying their greetings and best 
wishes. 

The report of the Council was then taken up and accepted. Acting 
upon recommendations submitted in the report, the Secretary presented 
the following resolutions, addressed to the President and Board of Over- 
seers : — 


Resolved, That appointments to the clinical staff of instructors be confined to 
the older rather than to the more recent graduates ; that such men only be se- 
lected as are conspicuously fitted to fill such positions ; and that the Associa- 
tion of the Alumni, through the Council, be empowered to recommend in 
due season each year a list of names to fill such vacancies as may occur in the 
staff at any time. 

Resolved, That appointments to the clinical staff be made for a term of 
three years instead of for one year, as at present obtains, in order to allow 
representation of the staff upon the Faculty of the School. Should favorable 
action be taken upon this second resolution, the Association recognizes the fact 
that the services of many desirable men among the older graduates may be 
secured at any time, who, under the present existing condition of things, find 
it of no object to them to give almost gratuitous service to the School. 

Resolved, That the Association be given the power, through the Council, to 
recommend a list of names for the appointment of all officers of instruction or 
government hereafter to be made, and for the filling of any vacancy in said 
positions. 

Resolved, That the present requirements for the dental degree, applying to 
graduates of other dental colleges who may become candidates for the D. M. D., 
be so amended or altered as to require all such graduates to take the medical 
examinations of the first year, excepting such men as may have taken a three- 
years’ medical course of study in any recognized medical school, and who shall 
have already taken the degree of M. D. 

Resolved, That this Association trusts the Board of Overseers will give to 
these resolutions their earnest and careful consideration. 


After considerable discussion, it was voted, upon motion of Dr. Cooke, 
that the resolutions be referred back to the Council for further report and 
action at the next annual meeting. It was voted to accept the report of 
the committee on the School as a report of progress. Upon motion of 
Dr. W. E. Page, it was voted that the Council take such action as may 
be necessary to secure the appointment of a man holding the degree of 
D. M. D. to the board of registration in dentistry. 

The Association then proceeded to the election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year, with the following result : — 
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President: Dr. George H. Ames, Dent., ’72, Providence, R. I. 

Vice-President: Dr. Virgil C. Pond, Dent., ’80, Boston. 

Secretary: Dr. Henry L. Upham, Dent., ’86, Boston. 

Treasurer: Dr. Washburn E. Page, Dent., ’77, Boston. 

Two members of the Executive Committee: Drs. William P. Cooke, 
Dent., ’81, and Frederic E. Banfield, Dent., ’79. 

Dr. Bradley, of Newport, moved that a vote of thanks be extended to 
the Secretary, Dr. Taft, for his services to the Association, and congratu- 
lations upon his appointment to a professorship in the new Hering School 
of Medicine in Chicago. So voted. The meeting adjourned at 12.05 a. M. 

Cuartes H. Tart, ’81, Secretary. 





COMMENCEMENT. 
Wednesday, June 29, 1892. 


THE EXERCISES IN SANDERS THEATRE. 

THE weather was warm and fine throughout the day. At half past 
nine Governor Russell, accompanied by his staff, and escorted by the 
Lancers, reached the College Yard, and shortly after the procession was 
formed in front of Hollis. At ten o’clock it marched to Sanders Theatre, 
where the members of the Corporation, Faculty, Board of Overseers, and 
the graduates and distinguished guests occupied seats on the stage, while 
the class of ’92 sat in the orchestra. Exercises were opened by a prayer 
by Dr. A. P. Peabody. Then the following parts were delivered by seniors : 
George Alexander Eaton, Latin dissertation, “ De Doctrinae Vtilitate ;” 
Algernon de Vivier Tassin, disquisition, “Three Essentials of Art;” 
Hutchins Hapgood, dissertation, “The Student as Child;” Eliot White, 
dissertation, “The Obligations of Free Will;’’ Robert Morss Lovett, 
oration, “ Lowell’s Americanism.” John Cummings, A. B., 1891, candi- 
date in Arts, spoke on “ Modern Utopias ;” Moses Day Kimball, A. B., 
1889, candidate in Law, “ The Employer’s Liabilities to his Servant ;” 
Oliver Jay Fairfield, A. B., 1888 (Antioch College), candidate in Theol- 
ogy, “ The English Bible.” Three candidates in Medicine — John Dane, 
Carroll Everett Edson, and Frederic Bates Lund — prepared parts which 
they were excused from delivering. 

These exercises being concluded at about half past twelve, President 
Eliot conferred the following degrees: Bachelors of Arts, Class of 1892, 
294; Masters of Arts, 77; Doctor of Science, 1; Bachelors of Laws, 
55; Bachelors of Theology, 2; Doctors of Medicine, three-years’ course, 
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68, four-years’ course, 26; Bachelor of Agricultural Science, 1; Doctors 
of Dental Science, 7; Bachelors of Science, 7; Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine, 6; Doctors of Philosophy, 5. 

Degrees out of course were given as follows : — 

A. B. — Winthrop Sargent, ’62; John Wilkins Carter, 65; Willard 
Silsbee Peele, 60 ; Herbert Corey Leeds, ’77 ; George Pierce Twitchell, 
‘77; Philip Stanley Parker, ‘90; Edward Anson Seeley, 90; Maurice 
Jefferson Cody, 91; Frank Honoré Gerrodette, 91 ; Harry McCormick 
Kelley, 91; James Madison Morton, Jr.,’91; Arthur Boylston Nichols, 
91; William Barnes Platt, 91; Henry Hollister Pease, 91; George 
Wesley Priest, 91; Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes, 91; Allen Hamilton 
Williams, ’91. 

S. B. — Henry Ives Cobb, ’81; Frank Irwin, magna cum laude, ’91; 
Herbert Maule Richards, swmma cum laude, ’91. 

D. B. — Joseph William Stocks, ’91. 

The following honorary degrees were conferred : — 

Doctor of Laws: Eben Carleton Sprague, ’44; Charles Allen, 47 ; 
Richard Morris Hunt. Doctor of Divinity: Joseph Osgood, Div., ’42. 
Master of Arts: Sylvester Koehler ; Edward Sylvester Morse ; Thomas 
J. Kiernan; Michael Anagnos. 

The exercises at the theatre were concluded by a benediction by Dr. 
Peabody. 

THE RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY DEGREES. 


EBEN CARLETON SPRAGUE 


was born at Bath, N. H., November 26, 1822. His father moved to 
Buffalo in the fall of 1825, and his family followed him in the spring of 
1826. He entered Phillips Exeter Academy in 1837, and entered Har- 
vard in 1839, graduating in 1843. He commenced the study of the legal 
profession in Buffalo in the fall of the same year with the firm of Fill- 
more & Haven, the senior member of the firm being subsequently Presi- 
dent of the United States. He was admitted to the bar in October, 1846, 
and in 1852 was appointed attorney in Buffalo of the Great Western 
Railway Company of Canada, and in 1854 of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company of Canada. Since that time his professional life has been 
principally devoted to the interests of these and other corporations, in- 
cluding the Erie County Savings Bank, the International Bridge Com- 
pany, the New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company, the 
street railroad companies of Buffalo, and other railroad and manufactur- 
ing companies. He was a member of the State Senate in the years 1876 
and 1877. He has been for several years Chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo, and President of the Harvard Club of Western New York 
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since its organization in 1881. He has also been President of the Buf- 
falo Library, formerly the Young Men’s Association, the principal lit- 
erary institution of that city, and is now President of the Liberal Club 
of Buffalo, the largest club devoted to the public discussion of social and 
other topics of general interest. He has for many years been interested 
in the principal benevolent organizations of Buffalo, and has been a fre- 
quent speaker on public occasions. A large number of his speeches and 
addresses have been published in the newspapers, and a few in pamphlet 
form. In 1890 he printed for the benefit of the young people of Buffalo 
a little book entitled Lessons from the Life of Benjamin Franklin. 


CHARLES ALLEN 


was born at Greenfield, Mass., April 17, 1827; was graduated at Har- 
vard in the Class of 1847; studied law in the office of George T. Davis 
and Charles Devens, Jr., in Greenfield, in 1847-48, and again in 1849- 
50; studied at the Harvard Law School, 1848-49; was admitted to the 
bar in September, 1850, when he formed a partnership till December, 
1851, with George T. Davis; then with George T. Davis and David 
Aiken till December, 1855; then with Davis again till January, 1862 ; 
then with James C, Davis, in Boston, till 1865. From January, 1861, 
till April, 1867, was Reporter of Decisions ; from April, 1867, till Janu- 
ary, 1872, was Attorney-General of Massachusetts ; in 1880 was Chair- 
man of the Commission to Revise the Public Statutes of Massachusetts ; 
in January, 1882, was appointed Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts. He has published Allen’s Reports, fourteen volumes ; 
edited Telegraph Cases, 1873; judgments in Massachusetts Reports, 
beginning in vol. 132, and now numbering over five hundred. 


RICHARD MORRIS HUNT, 


son of Jonathan Hunt, M. C., was born in Brattleborough, Vermont, Oc- 
tober, 1828; was graduated at the High School, Boston, in 1843 ; went 
to Europe in 1843, and studied architecture with Hector Lefuel, at the 
Eeole des Beaux Arts, Paris, from 1845 to 1855, during which time he 
traveled in Europe, Asia Minor, and Egypt ; was appointed inspector on 
the Louvre, 1854. Under Hector Lefuel he designed the Pavillon de la 
Bibliothéque, opposite the Palais Royal, Paris. He returned to New 
York in 1855, where he has since followed his profession. The following 
are some of his most important works: Lenox Library, New York; 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York ; residences of William K. Vanderbilt, 
Ogden Mills, Henry G. Marquand, in New York, and of the Honorable 
Levi P. Morton, at Rhinecliff, N. Y.; Tribune Building, New York ; 
Coal and Iron Exchange, New York ; Yorktown Monument; mausoleum, 
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Moravian Cemetery, Staten Island, for the late W. H. Vanderbilt; tomb 
of D. O. Mills, Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, Tarrytown, N. Y.; pedestal of 
the Statue of Liberty, New York Harbor. He is now engaged on a 
residence for Ogden Goelet, Newport, R. I.; chateau for George W. Van- 
derbilt, at Biltmore, N. C.; new Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C. ; 
Academic Building and United States Gymnasium Building, West Point, 
N. Y. ; Administration Building, World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
Ill. ; residence for Elbridge T. Gerry, New York ; Memorial Doors, Trin- 
ity Church, Broadway, New York. He served on the jury at the Exposi- 
tion Universelle, Paris, 1867; also served at the Centennial Exposition, 
1876. He is an honorary and corresponding member of the following 
societies: Academy of Fine Arts, Institute of France; Central Society 
of French Architects ; Royal Institute of British Architects ; Engineers’ 
and Architects’ Society, Vienna; Academy of St. Luke, Rome. 


JOSEPH OSGOOD, 


son of Joseph Otis Osgood, H. U. 1804, was born in Kensington, N. H., 
September 23, 1815 ; attended the public school irregularly, working on 
a farm during the busy months ; entered Phillips Exeter Academy when 
he was nineteen, and studied there two years. Wished to enter college, 
but was prevented by lack of means, and taught school at South Danvers, 
now Peabody, for three years. In 1839 entered the Divinity School, 
was graduated July 15, 1842, and the next day went to Cohasset, where 
he had engaged to preach for four Sundays. He preached his first ser- 
mon there July 17, 1842, and has filled that pulpit ever since, except 
during illness or vacations. Was ordained October 26, 1842. Has writ- 
ten little for publication, but has long been a member of the School Board 
of Cohasset, a trustee of the Derby Academy of Hingham, and mod. 
erator of the Plymouth and Bay Ministerial Association. 


SYLVESTER ROSA KOEHLER, 


born February 11, 1837, at Leipzig, Germany, belongs to a family whose 
members have been connected with music and the arts of design for sev- 
eral generations. His father, Johann Heinrich Robert Koehler (1807- 
72), who was not only a portrait and figure painter, but also a thor- 
oughly trained musician, came to the United States in 1848, where the 
rest of the family joined him in 1849. His son, although for a long 
time compelled to follow mercantile pursuits, devoted his spare time to 
literary pursuits, and published some translations, both in prose and 
verse ; he also published, in his younger days, a few original poems. In 
1867 he began to correspond for the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, 
published in Leipzig, and since then has confined himself almost entirely 
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to writing on art, with a growing preference for the reproductive arts. 
He came to Boston in 1868, to accept a situation in the chromolitho- 
graphic publishing house of L. Prang & Co., which he held for ten years. 
He was editor of the American Art Review during its short existence of 
two years, 1880-81, and after a brief connection with the Boston Adver- 
tiser, took charge of the art department of the New York Evening Mail 
and Express (1883-85). He also edited the American department of 
the London Magazine of Art during the years 1883-86. In January, 
1887, he was appointed acting curator, and later curator, of the Section 
of Graphic Arts in the United States National Museum, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C., and, in February of the same year, cura- 
tor of the Print Department of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., 
the latter position involving the curatorship of the Gray Collection, be- 
longing to Harvard College, which has been deposited with the Museum 
of Fine Arts. Both of these positions he still holds. He has also been 
charged with the formation of a collection of specimens illustrating the 
technical processes of the reproductive arts, for the Pratt Institute, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. In the month of May of the present year, finally, he 
was appointed curator of the John Witt Randall Collection, lately pre- 
sented to Harvard College, which collection has also been temporarily 
deposited with the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston. He edited the art 
department of the Deutsch-amerikanisches Conversations-Lexikon, New 
York, 1869-74; was a contributor to Meyer's Al/gemeines Kiinstler 
Lexikon, the so-called second edition of Nagler, begun at Leipzig in 
1872, and abandoned in 1885; to the Chronik fiir vervielfiltigende 
Kunst, published in Vienna; and he is still a contributor to Die verviel- 
filtigende Kunst der Gegenwart, now in course of publication in the 
same city. To Wilmot-Buxton’s English Painters, London, 1883, he 
contributed a chapter on American painters, and to Victor Champier’s 
L’ Année artistique, Paris, 1882, a review of art matters in the United 
States. As an officer of the United States National Museum, he pre- 
pared for publication in its proceedings a paper on “ White-line Relief En- 
graving in the XV and XVI Centuries,” which has just been issued, and 
is to be followed by one on Japanese wood-cutting, and other papers, 
He has translated Joseph Langl’s Modern Art Educator, 1875; W. von 
Bezold’s Theory of Color, 1876; M. Lalanne’s Treatise on Etching, 
1880. Among his original writings are The United States Art Directory 
and Year Book, 1882 and 1884; Etching, 1885; American Art, 1886. 
He has in preparation a History of Color Printing. He is a correspond- 
ing member of the American Numismatic and Archeological Society of 
New York, and of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadel- 
phia, and an honorary member of the Philadelphia Society of Etchers. 
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EDWARD SYLVESTER MORSE 


was born in Portland, Me., June 18, 1838; he attended the schools in 
that city, and later the Academy at Bethel, Me.; in 1859 he entered 
the Lawrence Scientific School, and was an assistant to Professor Agas- 
siz, devoting himself to the special study of brachiopods. From the age 
of thirteen he had begun to make a collection of shells, and in 1857 pre- 
sented his first paper on “ A New Species of Helix” (Helix asteriscus) to 
the Boston Society of Natural History. In 1862 he published a paper 
on “ The Hemal and Neural Regions of Brachiopoda.” Fora time he 
was mechanical draughtsman in the locomotive works at Portland, and 
then he prepared illustrations on blocks for wood engravers in Boston. 
In 1866 he removed to Salem, and was one of the founders of the Amer- 
ican Naturalist. In 1871 he was appointed Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy and Zovlogy in Bowdoin College, which position he held for 
three years. In 1877 he went to Japan to study the brachiopods along 
the coasts of that empire, and was at the same time Professor of Zodlogy 
in the Imperial University of Tokyd. After returning to this country 
to fill a lecture engagement, he made a second visit to Japan. In 1882 
he came back by way of China, Java, and Europe. In addition to his 
scientific work, he made a study of Japanese pottery, of which he brought 
home a unique collection, now in the Boston Art Museum. He has been, 
since 1881, Director of the Peabody Academy of Sciences, at Salem. 
He has given three courses of lectures before the Lowell Institute on 
“The Lower Animals of Massachusetts Bay,” “Japan,” and “ Peoples 
and Institutions Abroad.” In 1869 he became a member of the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement of Science; in 1875 he was Vice- 
President of the Natural History Department, and in 1885 he was elected 
President of the Association, presiding over its meeting at Buffalo the 
following year. Among his publications are: First Book in Zoilogy, 
1875; Japanese Homes and their Surroundings, 1885. His principal 
memoirs are: “On the Terrestrial Pulmonifera of Maine ;” ‘“ Embry- 
ology and Early Stages of Terebratulina” (two memoirs) ; “Tarsus and 
Carpus of Birds ;” “Systematic Position of the Brachiopods ;” “ Ascend- 
ing Process of the Astragalus as an Intermedium in Birds;” ‘ Shell 
Mounds of Omori;” “Ancient and Modern Methods of Arrow Re- 
lease ;” “On the Older Iorms of Terra-Cotta Roofing Tiles.” To the 
Popular Science Monthly he has contributed articles on “ Dolmens in 
Japan ;” “ Wild Animals as Man’s Associates;” “ Natural Selection 
and Crime ;” to the North American Review, “Prehistoric Man in 
America ;” to Harper’s Monthly, “Old Satsuma.” He is a member of 
the National Academy of Science, of the American Academy of Arts 
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and Sciences, the American Society of Naturalists, the Boston Society 
of Natural History, and the Essex Institute; and a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Folk-Lore Society, the Berliner Anthropologische Gesellschaft, 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, the New York 
Academy of Sciences, the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science, 
and the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, the Anthropological Society 
of Washington, the Biological Society of Washington ; and an honorary 
member of the Boston Society of Architects, and of the Nineteenth 
Century Club, New York. 


THOMAS J. KIERNAN 


was born in Cambridge in 1837 ; was educated in the Cambridge schools ; 
employed in Harvard College Library in 1855; appointed, in 1877, Su- 
perintendent of Circulation in the Library. 


MICHAEL ANAGNOS 


was born in Epirus, Greece, in November, 1837 ; was graduated at the 
National University of Athens, and came to this country in October, 
1867. At first he was engaged in personal teaching of the blind, and 
then became the Director of the Perkins Institution for the Blind. He 
has published a number of pamphlets on the education of the blind. 


THE ALUMNI DINNER. 

The procession of graduates formed near Massachusetts, under the 
marshalship of Eliot C. Clarke, of the Class of 67. About seven hun- 
dred fell into line, the earliest Class represented being that of ’26, by 
Dr. Peabody. Marching to Memorial Hall, the Alumni enjoyed the usual 
frugal repast, and then, having sung the metrical version of Psalm Ixxviii, 
were ready to listen to the speaking. The Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, 44, 
presided, and after introductory remarks in which he alluded to the loss 
of James Russell Lowell and to the absence of Dr. Holmes, he proposed 
the toast, “Our Alma Mater,” and called upon President Eliot to re- 
spond. 

President Eliot began by calling attention to the fact that this was the 
250th anniversary of the first Harvard Commencement; that there was 
a Saltonstall in the Class of 1642; that during eight generations there 
had been Saltonstalls at Harvard, —a family record probably without 
parallel in any University in the world. Then he continued as follows : — 


“We have met to-day under the chief-magistracy of a graduate of the 
College, whose two elections to the governorship of Massachusetts must be 
held by both parties in the Commonwealth to be a very high and rare personal 
compliment ; and, to come a little nearer home, we are living here in Cam- 
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bridge under the mayoralty of another graduate of the College, whose first 
election was indeed honorably contested by another graduate of Harvard, but 
whose second election was not contested at all. 

“T mention these facts, and I should like to ask if there be any other Amer- 
ican university which meets under equally favorable auspices? We have had 
this year, as every year, a good year. It has been remarkable, first, for the 
great increase in the number of students,—an unprecedented increase, par- 
ticularly in the older departments. It is not particularly remarkable, and yet 
very satisfactory, in regard to the amount of gifts and bequests actually paid 
in. That amount this year is something over $500,000. I shall venture, how- 
ever, to report to you the somewhat ungrateful remark of a member of the 
Corporation when that fact was mentioned at yesterday’s meeting. He is a 
member who is known to many of you for forcible, perhaps impetuous speech. 
He said, “ Why will they dribble it in on us this way? Why won’t they give 
us ten millions at once ? That is what we want.” But the year has been par- 
ticularly pleasant to the governors of the University, and to all the members of 
the teaching staff for another reason. Three of our professors have been 
offered higher posts as regards money, independent positions at the heads of 
departments, — higher in these two respects. They have all declined the invi- 
tations. More noteworthy still, perhaps, five of our young men holding only 
the position of instructor here have been offered assistant professorships, asso- 
ciate professorships, or full professorships at other institutions, and at higher 
salaries, of course, and higher titles, but all five of these young men decided to 
remain here as instructors. 

“From the opposite point of view we have had some pleasant experiences. 
We wanted some new professors, and we have drawn five professors from five 
other universities, — one European, one Canadian, three American. Three of 
these gentlemen accept here lower salaries than they were receiving before. 
Why is this ? What are the reasons for these facts? Probably the same rea- 
sons do not influence all of those gentlemen, but I have learned by talking with 
them some of the reasons which affect them all. One is the dignity, age, and 
stability of this institution ; another is the perfect freedom of opinion which 
here prevails ; another is the experience and habitually considerate practice of 
the governing boards. Our teachers are men of consideration, receiving great 
respect in this community. Another is the important collection of books which 
here is accessible to all teachers and scholars, with a freedom unexampled, I 
believe, in the world. Another, and this was told me but lately by one of the 
younger men, is the sense that a man here may be a critic of the governing 
boards of the administration, of the majority in his Faculty, — may be a stren- 
uous opponent of measures which commend themselves to the administra- 
tion of the majority, and yet he will never for a moment be suspected of dis- 
loyalty to the institution. This is another sort of freedom of opinion, a freedom 
which is based, not in our statutes, but in our customs, in every one of the de- 
partments of our governing boards and of the Faculty. These facts you will 
readily believe have given hearty pleasure and satisfaction to all the Univer- 
sity this spring. 

“ But I would not have you suppose that the attention of the University was 
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altogether given to the increase of numbers or to the increase of property, or 
even to these delightful facts with regard to the loyalty of our staff. This 
year, like other years, we have taken steps forward in the direction in which 
the University has been moving ever since it graduated its first Class. We 
have this year decided upon and given notice of the extension of our medical 
course to four years, and next autumn this four-years’ course is to be put into 
effect. We have also decided that no person shall be admitted to the Law 
School after June, 1893, who does not pass a strenuous examination for admis- 
sion. The class of special students admitted without examination is essential 
in the Law School ; there may still be special students, but they must have 
passed a good academic examination. And another step has just been taken 
by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the heir of the old College Faculty, in 
which I hope you will take a strong interest. The Faculty has come to the 
conclusion that in order to raise still further the standard of academic or col- 
lege and scientific school training, and therefore the standard of professional 
training, it is absolutely essential in our country to raise also the standard of 
secondary schools. We have long tried to do that through the medium of our 
admission examinations. We are now to organize another method. We pro- 
pose to carry on school examinations by college men under the direction of the 
Schools’ Examination Board of Harvard University, these examinations to be 
had on invitation by any school, public, private, or endowed, which can fit boys 
for Harvard College or the Lawrence Scientific School. This measure is one 
of friendly help only. The College does not propose itself as a judge ; it will 
render no public verdict on the school ; it will simply inspect or examine any 
school that wishes to be inspected or examined, and give to the master of it, 
and the proper authorities of the school, such criticism and suggestion as the 
experience of the examiners may show to be wise. It is a friendly help which 
we offer to secondary schools. 

“T think that we may fairly say we are now well on the way to the complete 
organization of a university in a true sense, a university based upon a large 
body of strong, well organized, various secondary schools, a college and a sci- 
entific school which by their requirements for admission set the standards of 
the secondary schools, and then professional schools which by their terms of 
admission set the standard and lend support to all colleges and schools of sci- 
ence. We have never yet had that university in America; we have it not 
to-day. Our professional schools thus far have never supported the law schools 
and colleges of our country, because, with the exception of the graduate school 
and the divinity school, they have not required a bachelor’s degree as a condi- 
tion of entrance into the professional schools. I think we may say that within 
ten years from now we may reasonably expect to have the University fully 
organized in all its grades, —the grade of secondary education, the grade of 
collegiate and scientific school education, the grade of professional education. 
Towards this goal the Faculty have steadily tended for the last twenty years. 
The goal seems to be in sight.” 


Governor Russell replied to the toast, “The Commonwealth.” The 
other speakers were, Dr. William Pepper, Provost of the University of 
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Pennsylvania, Dr. George Bryce, of the University of Manitoba; R. M. 
Hunt, who spoke on American architecture ; S. H. Phillips, representing 
the Class of 42; Samuel Hoar, representing the Class of ’67; and Pro- 
fessor N. S. Shaler, Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School. The gath- 
ering, having sung “ Fair Harvard,” broke up about five o’clock. 


ELECTION OF OVERSEERS. 


The principal innovation this year was the introduction of the Austra- 
lian system of voting. It was found to work well, although a little more 
time than usual was required for counting the votes. The names of the 
following candidates were upon the official ballot: Henry Lee, ’36, of 
Brookline, Overseer, 1867-79, 1880-92; Henry W. Putnam, ’69, of Bos- 
ton, Overseer, 1886-92 ; Stephen M. Weld, 60, of Dedham, Overseer, 
1888-92; James C. Carter, 50, of New York; Arthur T. Lyman, ’53, 
of Waltham, nominated by certificate; Edwin H. Abbot, ’55, of Cam- 
bridge ; George E. Adams, ’60, of Chicago ; John T. Morse, Jr., 60, of 
Bourne, Overseer, 1879-91; Francis L. Higginson, ’63, of Boston; Ed- 
win P. Seaver, 64, of Newton, Overseer, 1879-91; Moorfield Storey, 
’66, of Brookline, Overseer, 1877-88 ; Nathaniel Thayer, ’71, of Lan- 
easter ; George A. Gordon, ’81, of Boston. 5 

The following Overseers were elected: Henry Lee, 646 votes; G. E. 
Adams, 628; J. C. Carter, 524; S. M. Weld, 405; Moorfield Storey, 
347; A. T. Lyman, 343. Mr. Lyman was chosen for the remainder of 
the term of the late James Russell Lowell, which expires in 1893. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


A REVIEW OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1891-92. 


THE academic year 1891-92 began upon the latest day possible under 
the statutes of the University, which prescribe that the Thursday follow- 
ing the last Wednesday in September shall be the opening day of the 
University year. The last Wednesday in September was the 30th, so 
the year opened on October 1, 1891. 

Before the day arrived it was felt that the year was not to be a com- 
monplace one. The summer had been too eventful, with the death of 
Mr. Lowell, and the news of changes among administrative officers. 
Everything indicated an unusual influx of students. The number of 
candidates in the admission examinations was unprecedented ; the sum- 
mer schools, which mustered only 27 students in 1881, had risen to 363 ; 
and new men for the graduate and professional schools and.the higher 
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classes in the College were to be met at every turn. In September it 
was announced that Professor Chaplin, Dean of the Scientific School, by 
whose efforts that department had been rescued from extinction and 
placed on a firm footing, had accepted the chancellorship of Washington 
University, St. Louis. The College had already passed into new hands, 
for Professor Smith, ’63, after twelve years of administrative service in 
University Hall, had resigned his post of Dean of the College into the 
keeping of Professor LeBaron Russell Briggs, ’75, who spent most of 
the summer familiarizing himself with his new duties. His task was 
made more serious by the resignation of one whose face and name are 
most closely associated with “the Office” in the minds of members of 
Classes from 1873 to 1893. Miss C. M. Harris, who became assistant to 
her father, the Secretary of the College, in 1872, and who succeeded to 
most of his cares and duties at the time of his death in 1879, resigned 
in September, 1891. The very general regret at her retirement was 
tempered by the knowledge that it was not enforced by illness, but 
prompted by her desire and ability to live a life of comfort and of free- 
dom from care. 

Professor Shaler succeeded Professor Chaplin as Dean of the Scien- 
tific School, and Professor Bartlett, with the ancient title of Regent, fell 
heir to the duties which Professor Chaplin had performed as Chairman 
of the Parietal Board. These duties are some of the most important 
which members of the present University force are called upon to dis- 
charge. The older men among living graduates can hardly realize the 
burden of administrative work which now rests upon the University offi- 
cers. They look back upon a time when the whole College contained about 
400 men, or about the number of the Freshmen now admitted yearly. 
They think of “the Office ” as consisting of the President and a Registrar, 
and they place the professional schools in a corner of the picture rather 
remote from the rest of the University life. At present the President is 
occupied most of his time preparing for or attending meetings of the 
Corporation, the Board of Overseers, and the seven faculties over which 
he presides. He is as closely interested in the professional schools as he 
is in the undergraduate department. Deans, ten in number, have charge 
of the administration of their several departments and schools, assisted 
by numerous clerks and keepers of records. The Regent is responsible 
for the good order and health of the University, and he has under his 
direction a small army of proctors, watchmen, and dormitory officers. 
The Secretary has his entire time filled by the general correspondence of 
the University, and the Treasurer’s and Bursar’s offices transact as much 
business as an average bank, receiving and disbursing more than a mil- 
lion dollars yearly. In addition to the officers named there are Librarians, 
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Curators of Museums, and Directors of the Scientific Establishments, who, 
while coming less than the Deans and Regents in contact with the mass of 
students, are just as truly executive officers of the University. Finally, 
much of the most important business of the University is done by faculty 
committees, the chairmen of which are pressed with administrative cares 
ia addition to their burdens as teachers. 

When the University opened its doors in October, 1891, it was found 
that the net increase 1n the number of its students was very great. Three 
hundred and eighty-seven more men were present in its classes than in the 
autumn previous. The total registration was 2,658, exclusive of those 
who had attended the summer schools. The greatest pressure was felt at 
the Medical School, where four hundred men were enrolled ; at the Law 
School, where sixty-three more students were in attendance than Austin 
Hall, the School’s new building, was designed to hold ; and in the College, 
where no class-rooms could be found large enough to accommodate some 
of the most popular courses. The problem of feeding more men was 
solved for the year by turning a part of Memorial Hall into a restaurant, 
seats being assigned permanently at some of the tables, while at others 
men came and went as opportunity offered. By this method over a thou- 
sand students have been enabled to board at the hall this year, two 
hundred and fifty more being provided for by the Foxcroft Club. The 
city of Cambridge has now over 70,000 inhabitants, and is capable of 
housing, at reasonable rates, hundreds of student lodgers. Private board- 
ing-places are also numerous, and many students, of the most wealthy as 
well as of the most needy classes, are fed by private agency. Were it 
not for this power of the city population to provide for the surplus Uni- 
versity population, the problem of caring for future increase would be a 
more serious one than it is. 

To meet the demand for larger lecture-rooms, Sanders Theatre was 
used for a time to accommodate the most numerous of the undergraduate 
courses. The upper part of Dane Hall, the old Law School building, 
was arranged to seat 320 men, and all of upper Massachusetts was pro- 
vided with new chairs and tables, so that over five hundred men could 
be seated in it at once. But the acoustic properties of both upper Dane 
and upper Massachusetts are so bad that it is a serious strain for any 
instructor to use them. At present the best of the large rooms in use is 
the N. C. Nash botanical lecture-room in the University Museum, which 
is occupied by Professor Goodale. 

New students were received and assigned to quarters and work in a 
much more orderly and systematic way than in any previous year. Sev- 
eral elements contributed to this improvement. Professor Shaler had, 
of his own motion, organized a group of officers which acted as a com- 
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mittee on reception. It had eonvenient headquarters, where new men 
readily found help if they needed it. Printed lists of the low-priced 
rooms to be rented in private houses were distributed, and the committee 
guided men to the Codperative Store, the Foxcroft Club, the Loan Furni- 
ture Association, and other aids to economical settlement. The Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences had also taken steps to make registration, election 
of studies, and enrolment in courses more plain and businesslike pro- 
cesses than in previous years. Professor William M. Davis prepared 
and superintended the carrying out of a detailed scheme by which stu- 
dents and advisers and other instructors were brought together readily 
and promptly in the first hours of the term, so that all preliminaries in 
the election of courses were arranged without any sacrifice of time. 
Lectures were delivered at the first meetings of courses, instead of at the 
second or third, as had been the case in some years within easy recollec- 
tion. This year Professor Shaler’s committee on reception has been 
made a standing committee of the Faculty, and Professor Davis’s com- 
mittee has been continued, with additional powers. 

On the first night of the term, President Eliot, Professor Shaler, Profes- 
sor Briggs, Professor Lyon, and Professor J. W. White, severally repre- 
senting the University as a whole, the Scientific School, the College, the 
chapel services, and athletics, met a large audience of new students in 
Sanders Theatre, and in a series of characteristic speeches told the new- 
comers something of Harvard ways. The effect of this meeting was 
excellent. As every Freshman and newly admitted scientific or special 
student has a professor or instructor assigned to him as his permanent 
adviser, whom he meets the day before College opens, it is evident that 
new students are not likely to go astray for lack of good advice. 

For several years members of the College Faculty have been desirous 
of securing a greater number of stated teaching hours in the day, in 
order to reduce the number of conflicts between elective courses. Dur- 
ing the past year an additional hour was secured in each day, by begin- 
ning afternoon lectures at 1.30. instead of 2 Pp. M., and ending them at 
4.30 instead of 4 o’clock. The number of new courses increases so 
rapidly that ultimately lectures will probably be given from 8 A. M. until 
6 p. M., students being left to determine their own hours for recreation 
and meals. This tendency to multiply courses was illustrated in 1891 
by the election of Assistant Professor Paul H. Hanus, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, to the post of teacher of the History and Theory 
of Teaching ; of A. R. Marsh, ’83, as Assistant Professor of Compara- 
tive Literature ; and of Dr. Robert W. Willson, ’73, to an instructorship 
in Practical Astronomy: three new fields for study being thereby opened 
in one year. Among other new teachers called by the University at the 
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opening of the year were Assistant Professor Roland Thaxter, ’82, who 
teaches Cryptogamic Botany ; Assistant Professor Hugo K. Schilling, who 
joined the department of German; Mr. C. A. Adams, from the Brush 
Electric Works, to teach Electrical Engineering. Other striking addi- 
tions to the teaching force of the University will be completed when this 
number is issued. The department of Philosophy will welcome Profes- 
sor Hugo Miinsterberg; that of Political Science will be aided by Pro- 
fessor William J. Ashley; that of Engineering by Professor W. H. Burr ; 
the Law Faculty will be strengthened by Professor Eugene Wambaugh, 
’76, and Assistant Professor J. H. Beale, ’82; and the Faculty of Medi- 
cine by William T. Councilman, who becomes Shattuck Professor of 
Pathological Anatomy. 

There has hardly been a moment in the last fifteen summers when the 
sound of the mason’s trowel could not be heard in some part of the Uni- 
versity grounds. During 1891-92 Boylston Hall, freed from the mineral- 
ogical collections, was partly remodeled; Dane Hall was enlarged, the 
Coéperative Store greatly improved, and the Psychological Laboratory 
well housed above it; Massachusetts has been given a broad stairway to 
its second story ; the Lawrence Scientific School building has, thanks to 
a gift of $10,000 from Mrs. B. S. Rotch, had added to it workshops 
for students of Electrical Engineering, and at the Arboretum grounds a 
$30,000 museum building has arisen as the gift of Mr. Hollis H. Hunne- 
well. In the near future the funds recently received by the Corporation 
from the estates of Edwin Conant, ’29, and Mrs. Elizabeth Fogg, of New 
York, will be applied to the erection of an additional dormitory and a 
building for the department of the Fine Arts. During the present summer 
the long wished for fireproof building on the Observatory grounds has been 
secured ; Austin Hall, the Law School, has been slightly remodeled in 
order to provide seats in the library and reading-room for fifty more stu- 
dents ; and a Physiological laboratory has been equipped in the Scientific 
School building. The beauty of the surroundings of Holmes Field has 
been heightened by the erection of a stone church upon the spot where a 
little Methodist chapel has stood for so many years, at the bend in North 
Avenue opposite Waterhouse Street. The lofty tower of the new Ep- 
worth Church will be one of the marked features in the view of the Uni- 
versity buildings. As buildings continue to encroach upon Jarvis and 
Holmes fields, the eyes of the students will turn more and more eagerly 
towards the Soldiers’ Field, Major Henry L. Higginson’s gift on the banks 
of the winding Charles. In order to complete these grounds and their 
appropriate buildings, $50,000 must be expended, in addition to $8,000 
given by Major Higginson for grading. A committee of graduates has 
recently issued an elaborate appeal to the alumni for the funds needed. 
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Mr. Henry C. Warren, ’79, realizing that the time is not far distant 
when the University will be cramped for building sites near its present 
holdings, has during the past winter bought and given to the University 
the Admiral Davis estate on Quincy Street, at the corner of Broadway. 
In contrast with this thoughtful and far-seeing generosity of Mr. Warren 
is to be remembered the’ refusal of the Cambridge city government of 
1891 to permit the University to make the simple arrangements necessary 
to light by electricity its various buildings in and near the Yard. For- 
tunately for the University, the City Council chosen for 1892 has reversed 
the action of its predecessor, and electric lights are probably to be secured 
this year. 

In the governing boards and faculties of the University the year 1891- 
92 has been one of comparative quiet. Few questions of great interest, 
as compared, for example, with the proposed compression of the course 
for the degree of A. B., have been considered. Between fifty and sixty 
individual members of the faculties sent a protest to the Corporation 
against the continuance of the third of the Dudleian lectures, which was 
due this year, feeling that the intemperate language used by Chief Justice 
Dudley against the Roman Catholic Church could with propriety be for- 
gotten. The Corporation referred the matter to one of its members, — 
Judge Endicott, ——who reported that “suppression of one of the four 
lectures would be a breach of trust which might amount to a renuncia- 
tion of the whole trust... . The language used by the Chief Justice 
. . . is language characteristic of the time... . At the present time 
this subject should be, and doubtless will be, treated historically.” Pro- 
fessor Emerton was chosen to give this lecture, and delivered an address 
which was historical in its nature, and worthy of the age and catholic 
spirit of the University. As the Dudleian lecture of the previous year 
was delivered by one of the ablest and most eloquent Roman Catholic 
churchmen of this country, Bishop Keane, of Washington, the action of 
the Corporation in resolving to maintain its ancient trust is not open to 
misconstruction, 

Much of the attention of the Corporation has been given to matters of 
investment and accounting. Sales of negotiable securities have been 
followed by investments in land, — $425,000, exclusive of commission, 
being paid for a single parcel of real estate at the corner of Washington 
Street and Hayward Place, Boston. This estate, called on the Treas- 
urer’s books the “ Hayward Estate,” is being improved by the erection 
of a massive building. Changes in the form of the accounts of the Treas- 
urer have been made in some particulars, mainly for the sake of clear- 
ness and to insure just distribution among the several departments of 
gains and losses in investments. The Corporation has received this 
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spring a large part of the bequest of Mrs. Elizabeth Fogg, to be applied 
to the erection of a Fine Arts building. The amount paid in is $198,000, 
but it would have been $22,000 greater had not the laws of the State of 
New York shorn the bequest of a tithe. A more direct argument in 
favor of gift by deed as against gift by will, of doing good in one’s life- 
time, rather than after death, could hardly be found. The Edwin Conant 
bequests have also been paid as follows: to the Divinity School, $5,000 ; 
to the University Library, $27,700; and to the College, $95,000. Some 
further payments are likely to be made before the trust is exhausted. 

Early in the autumn the Corporation announced that two Crowninshield 
scholarships of $200 each were assignable to Freshmen. These scholar- 
ships are filled by the direct and unaided action of the Corporation, and 
unlike any other scholarships given to undergraduates, are to be held for 
four years without reappointment, subject, of course, to the incumbent’s 
good behavior. They rest upon a bequest of Francis B. Crowninshield, 
’29, who was a member of the Corporation from 1861 until his death in 
1877. The rapid growth of the Graduate School and of the Scientific 
School was felt by the Corporation to justify the establishment for 1892- 
93 of two more Morgan fellowships for graduate students, and eight more 
University scholarships for Scientific School students. The total amount 
of aid given yearly to needy and deserving students now exceeds $87,000, 
It is remarkable that no scholarships exist in the Dental or Veterinary 
Schools, or in the Bussey Institution. Moreover, the only scholarships 
in the Law School are a few University scholarships established by the 
Corporation. 

For several years it has been felt that the sale and distribution of the 
many publications of the University could with advantage be placed in 
the hands of a single officer, to whom those desiring University annuals, 
periodicals, or minor pamphlets could turn with the certainty of securing 
promptly what they sought. In June the Corporation appointed Mr. 
John Bertram Williams, ’77, Publication Agent of the University, it being 
arranged that Mr. Williams was to edit the Annual Catalogue and to have 
his office in No. 2 University Hall, the room directly above the College 
Printing Office, and below University 5. As Mr. Williams has been with 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for fifteen years, he brings ample expe- 
rience to bear upon his new duties. The amount of printed matter sent 
out by the University has steadily increased during recent years, includ- 
ing, during the winter and spring of 1891-92, over 15,000 Catalogues, 
10,000 President’s Reports, and 200,000 descriptive or department pam- 
phlets of various kinds, in addition to the regular serial publications. 
These figures serve also to indicate the amount of work devolving upon 
the College Printing Office, which now operates two small presses and 
one large cylinder press. 
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A communication from the University Council reached the Corporation 
in May, recommending that in future the degree of A. M. should not be 
given with any other degree upon a single course of study. For ten 
years what has come to be known as the “chromo-degree”’ of A. M. has 
been given with the degrees of D. B., LL. B., and M. D., to properly 
qualified persons graduating with distinction at those schools after taking 
the longest required course of study. Originally, the main usefulness of 
the “ chromo-degree” was to induce men to stay the full time in the 
professional schools, Ambitious and able students now do this without 
special inducement, and as constant friction has been produced in deter- 
mining to what graduates the chromo-degree could be given, there had 
grown up a general desire to get rid of it. As drawn, the recommenda- 
tion of the Council also covered the degree of A. M., heretofore given 
with the Ph. D. This action was deliberate, the friends of the Graduate 
School being willing to make the sacrifice in order that there might be 
no doubt about the disappearance of the so-called “chromo.” The Cor- 
poration fully approved of the Council’s recommendation, and at once 
took the necessary steps to carry it out, taking care, however, to provide 
that the rights of persons who are already prospective candidates for the 
A. M. with another degree should not be infringed. The action taken 
has this important effect, — it deprives of their suffrages Doctors of Phi- 
losophy and others, who, under the old practice, would have secured 
through the degree of A. M. a right to vote for Overseers, The inequal- 
ity of the law defining who may and who shall not have a vote at Com- 
mencement is thus emphasized still more. 

In the Board of Overseers the matter of extending the right to vote 
for Overseers to graduates of certain of the professional schools was con- 
sidered for the second time within two years. By a somewhat narrow 
majority, the proposed reform, although sustained by a favorable com- 
mittee report, was defeated. It still remains true, therefore, that two 
graduates of a sister college may enter Harvard University at the same 
moment, one entering the Graduate School and securing the degree of 
A. M. after one year’s study, the other entering the Medical School and 
securing the degree of M. D. after four years’ study ; the former securing 
the suffrage at the end of his nine months of residence, the other being 
denied it after four years of residence. 

A wave of excitement passed over the University about the time of the 
Christmas recess, owing to the publication in the newspapers of an open 
letter from Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, of Boston, condemning the 
methods of initiation and the influence of the “ Dickey.” A son of Mr. 
Garrison had sought and received from the society the arm-branding by 
a lighted cigarette, which was one of the forms of initiation. He then 
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developed scarlet fever, and his wounded arm caused his family great 
anxiety. It being announced in the public press that the authorities would 
begin proceedings against the “ Dickey,” a statement was prepared by 
members of the society and presented to the Board of Overseers, which 
promptly passed the following (January 13) : “Voted, That this Board 
has received with much satisfaction the communication presented to the 
President and Fellows by the members of the A. K. E. Society, and 
that it relies on the honor and good faith of the present members of 
the A. K. E., and of their successors, to discontinue any and all prac- 
tices which can by any possibility tend to the discredit of Harvard Col- 
lege.” 

During the year the Faculty of Arts and Sciences dealt with several 
matters of general interest. It established three new groups of studies 
in the Scientific School, each leading to the degree of S. B.: one in 
Chemistry, one in general science, and one in Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Physical Culture. The last named aims to prepare men for the Medical 
School. Dr. George Wells Fitz has been appointed instructor in Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, and rooms for his use have been fitted up in the east 
wing of the Lawrence Scientific School building. They include a well- 
equipped Physiological laboratory. The Harvard Y. M. C. A., which has 
for several years occupied the best of the rooms now taken by Dr. Fitz, 
will have to content itself with temporary quarters, until the new building 
for religious uses is secured. 

The Faculty voted to indulge candidates for admission to the Scientific 
School, coming from countries where English is not spoken, by granting 
them the delay of a year in their modern language studies for admission. 
From similar motives it passed a general regulation for the modification 
of the College admission requirements in favor of Japanese students. 
Such students may in future offer Japanese instead of English, and Chi- 
nese instead of Elementary Greek. Instead of providing examinations in 
these languages, the University will accept certificates of a designated 
grade from the Imperial University of Tokys. 

During an eight weeks’ journey to the Pacific coast, which began in 
March and ended in May, President Eliot made a careful study of the 
relations existing between the great colleges of the West and their pre- 
paratory schools. Immediately after his return, the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences considered a proposal to establish a Schools’ Examination Board, 
which should select examiners to visit secondary schools for the purpose 
of ascertaining the merits or defects of their organization, methods of 
instruction, schoolroom discipline, physical training, range of text-books, 
and quantity and quality of apparatus. The proposal was carefully 
worked out in details, and adopted by a nearly unanimous vote. 
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The adoption of this scheme shows that the Faculty believes it to be 
a natural function of the University to give formal advice to its fitting 
schools as to their methods; that it presumes that the schools will seek 
such advice without any factitious inducement now that it is formally 
tendered ; and that it believes that it is not necessary, in order to have 
University influence felt in the schools, to offer to accept school certificates 
in lieu of its own admission tests. Earlier in the year, in answer to a cir- 
cular letter from an association of New England teachers, the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences stated its cordial approbation of the efforts now 
making to improve the courses of study in grammar schools. These acts 
of the Faculty show, that while it persists in its endeavor to make more 
and more severe the requirements for admission to College, it proposes 
to use all proper influences to draw the schools upward with it, thus keep- 
ing College and school constantly in touch. 

The prolonged discussion of the proposals to facilitate graduation in 
three years, combined with deeper-seated causes, has induced a consider- 
able body of undergraduates to take sufficient work in three years to 
meet in full the Catalogue requirements for the degree of A. B. The 
number of the applicants, and the inferior work done by some of them, led 
the Faculty, early in the winter, to consider the general question of the 
conditions upon which graduation in less than four years should be permit- 
ted. Several standards were suggested, one being that no student should 
be given a degree in three years who had not attained an average suffi- 
cient to give him a degree with distinction. About the middle of the 
year the Faculty, refusing to establish a standard by regulation, voted to 
refer all petitions for leave to graduate in less than four years to a stand- 
ing committee. This committee was sustained by the Faculty at its 
last meeting in June, in refusing the petition for leave to graduate of a 
Junior who had completed all the requirements for the degree, but with 
only an average record. Logically, the student thus dealt with should 
register this coming year as a Senior, and remain in residence until 
Commencement, 1893, but whether he should be compelled to take addi- 
tional studies — having completed all requirements for his degree — is 
not clear. The case shows that the problem of graduation in less than 
four years is not fully solved, and that the demand for opportunities to 
pass through College with greater rapidity than the general rules allow 
is being restrained by the Faculty. 

Two steps towards narrowing the path of the unstudious in order to 
defend the best interests of the true student were taken by the Faculty 
during the year. The first action provided that no undergraduate hav- 
ing admission conditions standing unsatisfied can be promoted to the 
Junior Class ; the second, that a Freshman who has either not tried to 
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pass or who has “failed badly ” in an admission subject which is directly 
introductory to a course in College, cannot take the College course until 
he has passed in the admission subject. As over a thousand candidates 
have sought this summer to secure final, preliminary, or special student 
admission certificates to the Freshman classes in Arts and Sciences, it is 
clear that the Faculty is fully justified in its policy of raising admission 
requirements, in making more and more severe its standard for marking 
admission books, and in weeding out from each class those who are a 
drag upon their fellows. 

At the opening of the year 1891-92, graduates of other colleges were 
for the first time admitted to the Senior Class with appointments to Mat- 
thews ($300) scholarships. A graduate of Hobart and a graduate of 
St. Stephens received appointments, having clearly proved before admis- 
sion their high attainments and their approved intention of entering the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church. By thus widely increasing 
the number of possible candidates for the Matthews scholarships the trust 
is more faithfully administered and a higher grade of appointments is 
made possible. 

In February the Faculty voted that the courses offered in the History 
and Theory of Teaching should in future be counted for degrees in Arts. 
Thus, after an experimental period of one year, this department takes its 
place upon equal terms with others under the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences. It will tend to swell still further the steadily increasing current 
of our graduates who make teaching their life-work. The institution of 
Second-year Honors in History marked a disposition on the part of the 
Faculty to stimulate good work by additional moderate awards of public 
distinction, and a willingness to encourage early specialization in other 
departments than those of Mathematics and the Classics. 

In the past it has not often happened that teachers of the first rank in 
Harvard University have been compelled to forfeit great pecuniary ad- 
vantage in order to remain with us in Cambridge. The time has appar- 
ently gone by when Harvard can afford to pay its best men what others 
will pay them. The new University of Chicago offered Professor John 
Williams White $7,000 a year, and Professor George H. Palmer and 
his wife — the former President of Wellesley College — $12,000 a year 
to desert Cambridge for Chicago. While they hesitated, much was 
said of the immediate need of making Harvard salaries more nearly 
what they ought to be; but when they refused the offers, there seemed 
to be a disposition to underrate their sacrifices, while striving to prove 
that, after all, meagre salaries in Cambridge are more attractive than 
good pay in other centres of culture. 

The great increase in students naturally caused expansion in the busi- 
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ness of the various codperative organizations. At Memorial Hall the 
average charge for board on the three term-bills rendered during the 
year was a cent or two below four dollars. The total business done by 
the Codperative Society increased from $63,350 in 1889-90, and $70,734 
in 1890-91, to $95,415 in 1891-92. Every set of furniture owned by 
the Loan Furniture Association was engaged before the academic year 
fairly opened, and ten or fifteen more sets could have been well placed. 
No contributions to the capital of this association have been solicited or 
received this year. The Foxcroft Club had a year of greater usefulness 
than before, and there is reason to believe that one or two more clubs of 
the same kind would prosper if given house-room in University buildings. 

The professional schools of the University enrolled 927 students during 
the year 1891-92, of whom 897 were registered at the time that the 
Catalogue was published. In 1889-90 the names catalogued numbered 
636 ; in 1890-91 they had increased to 719, a gain of less than one hun- 
dred. This year the gain was over two hundred. In the professional 
schools the most important events were the preparations for the required 
four-years’ course in the Medical School ; the enlargement of the scheme 
of instruction and machinery for teaching and study in the Law School, 
and marked changes in the teaching force at the Veterinary School. The 
Dental School and the Bussey Institution each passed through unusually 
successful years, while the Divinity School, although no larger than in 
one or two previous years, contained a gratifyingly large proportion of stu- 
dents who sought the school for its purely non-sectarian character and its 
remarkably high standard and wide range of instruction. The time for 
demanding four years of resident study of all future candidates for the 
degree of M. D. is well chosen by the Medical Faculty. This year 418 
students have been registered in the School. If, in consequence of the 
change, a loss in attendance of thirty per cent. is caused the coming year, 
the School membership will only be put back to the level of 1889-90. 
To guard against unnecessary loss in students through any failure on the 
part of the medical profession to appreciate the School’s position, over 
50,000 of the practicing physicians of the United States have been in- 
formed of the nature of the change made and of the details of the future 
requirements for the Harvard degree of M. D. 

Frank Bolles, LL. B., ’82. 


THE CHAPEL. 


The experience of 1891-92 has demonstrated anew the wisdom of the 
change from compulsory to voluntary attendance on daily prayers. The 
service is attractive in itself, and is made more so by the succession of 
ministers who have it in charge. The address, from two to five minutes 
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long, following the Scripture selection, has become a regular feature of 
the service. The ministers for the past year were Lyman Abbott, D. D., 
Brooke Herford, D. D., Leighton Parks, Henry van Dyke, D. D., and 
Professors Everett and Lyon. Each of these preached three or four 
sermons, and conducted morning prayers on an average of from four to 
six weeks. Prayers were also conducted by the Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale and 
the Rev. Dr. A. McKenzie. About one third of the Sunday evening 
sermons were preached by other eminent ministers of various denomina- 
tions. Vesper services, largely musical, were conducted on Thursday 
afternoons from Thanksgiving to Fast Day. At many of these, and 
also at many of the Sunday evening services, the Chapel was filled to 
overflowing. The successive ministers in residence were in the Minis- 
ter’s Room for consultation daily, and a large number of students ac- 
cepted the invitation to visit them. This is one of the most interesting 
and important features of the religious work of the University. There 
is now a closer relation between the Chapel and the various religious 
societies among the students than was formerly the case. The erection of 
a building as a home for these societies, for which the students are now 
making a canvass, will strengthen the religious interests of the whole 
University. 
D. G. Lyon. 
THE LIBRARY. 

During the past year, in addition to the usual three numbers of the 
University Bulletin, which contains a list of accessions to the Library, 
extracts from the records of the Corporation and Overseers, and the 
necrology of graduates, the Library has printed the following numbers 
in its series of Bibliographical Contributions : — 

43. A Classified List of Books relating to British Municipal History. 
By Charles Gross, Ph. D., Instructor in History (now Assistant Profes- 
sor). Pp. 18. Dr. Gross isan authority on this subject, and is the au- 
thor of the recently published “ Gild Merchant,” 2 vols., Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, as well as of other works in the same line of investigation. The 
above is a selected list only, drawn from a large mass of bibliographical 
material which the author hopes to print complete. Those works which 
are in the College Library and in the Boston Public Library are so 
marked. An interesting general criticism of the literature of this sub- 
ject was contributed by Dr. Gross to the fifth volume of the Papers of 
the American Historical Association. 

44, Eighth List of the Publications of Harvard University and its 
Officers, with the Chief Publications on the University. 1890-91. By 
W. H. Tillinghast, Assistant Librarian. Pp. 36. This list has been pub- 
lished annually since 1885-86. Two similar previous lists, one covering 
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ten, and the other five years, carry back the record to 1870. The more 
important articles on the College from the periodical and newspaper press 
are included. Several other American colleges now print annual biblio- 
graphies of the publications of their officers. 

45. Notes on Special Collections to be found in the Publie Libraries of 
the United States. By W. C. Lane, Assistant Librarian, and C. K. Bol- 
ton, Assistant in the College Library. Pp. 45. It is hoped that these 
notes may be useful to scholars who wish to learn in what libraries the 
best collections in special fields are to be found, or what libraries have 
taken special pains or have had unusual opportunities to enlarge their 
collections in particular lines. Private libraries of importance which 
have later come into the possession of public libraries are also noted, and 
a full and careful index furnishes a key to the information given. 

46. Harvard College: the Class of 1828, with a Bibliography of the 
Publications of its Members. By Justin Winsor, Librarian. Pp. 28. 
In the spring of 1892 a collection of records and memorials of the Class 
of 1828, and a considerable number of bound volumes representing the 
literary activity of its members, were transferred to the keeping of the 
College Library after the death of the last Secretary of the Class, Dr. 
H. I. Bowditch, seven members of the Class being still alive. The above 
“ Contribution ” is an account of the materials contained in this collection. 
The records and papers of the Class of 1818 have since been received, 
and an account of them will be published. Dr. Peabody is engaged in 
compiling a similar record of his own Class, that of 1826. 

Mr. J. B. Harrison, of Franklin Falls, N. H., has presented to the 
Library a little volume of shabby appearance, with no title-page and 
with many pages wanting at the end, which, however, proves to be a 
copy of a rare edition of Tyndale’s New Testament (1549 or 1550), 
and, moreover, to have, in spite of its deficiencies, eight leaves which 
are wanting in each of the three copies hitherto known. A careful ac- 
count of the three known copies is given in Fry’s “ Bibliographical De- 
scription of the Editions of the New Testament,” p. 142.—In May, 
1892, Mr. Leslie Stephen, of London, presented to the Library, 
through Professor Norton, the original manuscript of Thackeray’s 
“ Roundabout Papers.” The sheets, which are those which served for 
printer’s copy, are of all sizes and kinds, and have been mounted in a 
large quarto volume of 154 leaves. Mr. Stephen’s first wife was a daugh- 
ter of the novelist. — The Corporation has recently directed the Librarian 
to have all the manuscripts in the College archives, including the records 
and papers of the Corporation and various Faculties, examined, arranged, 
described, and ecalendared. The Board of Overseers has also placed its 
papers in the hands of the Librarian for the same purpose, and Mr. Wil- 
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liam Garrott Brown, a graduate of Harvard of 1891, and also of How- 
ard College, Alabama, is engaged on this interesting work under Mr. 
Winsor’s direction. — A Bulgarian, Mr. Yootcheff, is at present employed 
in the College Library in work on the Modern Greek and Slavie col- 
lections. — Under the will of Edwin Conant, of Worcester, the Library 
received the sum of $27,700. By vote of the Corporation, one quarter of 
the income will for the present be used for the purchase of books, and the 
other three quarters for expenses of administration. 


W. C. Lane, ’81. 
DEPARTMENTS. 


SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND HISTORY. 

The expansion of the Department of Semitic Languages and History 
began with the appointment of Professor Toy in 1880. To the courses 
offered by him, Assyrian was added by Professor Lyon in 1882. The 
range of study has been gradually enlarged, and there were offered the 
past year twenty-five hours of instruction in Semitic, divided as follows : 
Hebrew, 5; Aramaic, 2; Assyrian, 4; Arabic, 4; Ethiopic, 1; Semitic 
Grammar, 1; Assyrian History, 1; Hebrew History, 2; Hebrew Litera- 
ture, 2; Hebrew Religion, 2; Spanish Califate, 1. 

For the year 1892-93 Phenician will alternate with Ethiopic, the Bag- 
dad with the Spanish Califate, and two Seminary courses will be added, 
one in Assyrian and the other in Arabic. The Semitic Conference 
completed last year its ninth session. Fortnightly meetings were held, 
at which papers were read by an instructor or a student, a general discus- 
sion following the reading. Last year assistance in the instruction was 
given by Mr. G. A. Reisner, and in the coming year both Mr. Reisner 
and Mr. F. D. Chester will be assistants. The number of students elect- 
ing Semitic courses has nearly trebled in the three years past, being about 
175 last year. In 1890-91 several prizes were offered by Dr. A. P. 
Peabody, and in 1891-92 by Dr. Peabody and Mr. Jacob H. Schiff. 

The munificence of Mr. Schiff has otherwise greatly enriched the 
resources of the department. The Semitic Museum, for the creation 
of which he gave $10,000, was formally opened in its temporary home, 
in the Peabody Museum, May 13, 1891. Its large and valuable collec- 
tions were much resorted to last year, both by Semitic students and by 
the general public. The Museum has received gifts from Mr. Stephen 
Salisbury and other friends. It contains many original objects, as well 
as photographs and casts illustrating the various branches of Semitic 
art, history, and literature. Mr. Schiff has also supplied another need of 
the department,— a Reference Library. This was opened in No. 7 
Sever Hall, in 1891, and is constantly used by advanced students. It 
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contains many of the important books of reference, although there is, of 
course, need of additions. The library and the museum add greatly to 
the effectiveness of the Department. 
D. G. Lyon. 
ENGLISH. 

Three objects are contemplated by the Department of English: (1) A 
scientific knowledge of the origin and development of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature. (2) A general acquaintance with English Litera- 
ture. (3) Proficiency in English Composition. Of these objects, the 
first is considered in a series of eight courses, five of which bring the stu- 
dent through the formative periods of English prose and verse down to 
Chaucer. The remaining three courses discuss the text, metre, literary 
history, and antiquities of the chief works of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Ba- 
con, and Milton. ‘The last two objects of the Department, in their rudi- 
mentary forms, are considered in three courses prescribed for the Fresh- 
man, Sophomore, and Junior years respectively. Supplementary to these 
are nine courses in English Literature, covering the field from the Eliza- 
bethan period to the present time, and four progressive courses in Eng- 
lish Composition. Of the nine courses in English Literature, five attempt 
to give general outline views by centuries, — treating, however, nine- 
teenth-century prose and poetry in two separate courses. Two courses 
deal more in detail with Shakespeare, and with the master-poets since 
Wordsworth, respectively. And the two remaining courses develop his- 
torically the special topics of English Drama and English Criticism. In 
addition there is offered for the more mature student a course in Special 
Research, which may be adapted to any one of the three objects of the 
Department. The teaching force of the Department consists of three 
professors, two assistant professors, and eight instructors, including the 


instructor in Elocution. 
J. B. Fletcher, ’87. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The most important change in the work of the Department of Philo- 
sophy, as planned for the current year, is the one due to the coming of 
Professor Miinsterberg, from Freiberg im Breisgau, Germany, who is to 
take charge of the work in Experimental Psychology, and to conduct the 
Psychological Laboratory and Seminary. Our American public, aside 
from the students of Psychology themselves, seems to be still imperfectly 
informed as to the scientific prominence which within the past twenty- 
five years the experimental study of mental phenomena has assumed. 
To be sure, the researches of Helmholtz in Physiological Optics, and in 
the theory of the musical and of allied sensations, are now not only ac- 
counted amongst the classics of recent science, but are also frequently 
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mentioned and summarized in the popular literature of Psychology. The 
name of Wundt is also not unfamiliar to our general readers. Yet our 
graduates are still too often unaware that since Helmholtz’s early investi- 
gations, and since the publication of the first edition of Wundt’s “ Phy- 
siological Psychology,” in 1874, there has grown up a vast literature of 
experimental investigations concerning the nature and the laws of mental 
life, and that such investigations are regarded by all competent students 
as of the greatest theoretical and practical importance. The analysis of ; 
the sensations of the various senses, the study of the time-relations of 
mental phenomena, the investigation of the processes and laws of Asso- 
ciation, and in general the whole range of inquiries bearing upon the 
physical relations and the natural conditions of mind, so far as these can 
be subjected to laboratory experiment, — such is the province of the Ex- 
perimental Psychologist. His work has, therefore, the most extensive 
relationships and applications. The philosopher, the teacher, the physi- 
cian, the biologist, all of them already owe to his specialty many impor- 
tant contributions. Few branches of inquiry promise at present a more 
rapid advance. 

During the foregoing year the Psychological Laboratory was under the 
charge of Professor James. He has felt, however, the pressure of other 
and conflicting calls upon his time as a teacher and investigator, and, at 
his request, this new division of labor is made, and Professor Miinster- 
berg appointed. The new officer has already attracted much attention 
in Europe by his published work, and is at present the central figure in a 
most animated discussion amongst the experts regarding some of his an- 
nounced results and hypotheses. He is all the more likely on that account 
to make the Laboratory at Cambridge the scene of highly significant 
researches. ; 

The new courses on Education and Instruction, by Professor Hanus, 
are accounted part of the work of the Department of Philosophy. Amongst 
the novelties in the list of Philosophical Electives to be offered during 
1892-93 may be mentioned a course in the Psychology of Taste and 
the History of Asthetic Theories, by Dr. Santayana. The Department 
now numbers seven professors and assistant professors, one instructor, 
and two assistants. During the current year Professor James is absent 
on leave. 








Josiah Royce. 
ECONOMICS. 

Ten years ago, the Department of Political Economy had one profes- ' 
sor and one instructor, neither giving all of his time to the subject. At 
present, the Department of Economics has three professors and two in- 
structors. The change in name, from Political Economy to Economics, 
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indicates of itself an enlargement of the range of subjects. The number 
of courses offered has grown from two to a dozen, with a corresponding 
development in the variety of topics treated. The increase in the num- 
ber of students is indicated by the fact that the first course, introductory 
to the rest, which was taken ten years ago by perhaps fifty students, now 
has over three hundred. This striking development is significant of the 
rapid increase in the attention given to economic problems by the public 
and by our institutions of learning. The staff now consists of Profes- 
sors Dunbar, Taussig, and Ashley, and Messrs. Cummings and Cole. 
Professor Ashley enters upon his duties for the first time this autumn, 
his chair being a newly created one of Economic History. Professor 
Dunbar continues to edit the Quarterly Journal of Economics, which 
was established by the University in 1886 with the aid of a fund con- 
tributed by John Eliot Thayer, ’85, and which has an established posi- 
tion among the important periodicals on economic subjects. The Depart- 
ment has recently done service to economic students by a reprint, under 
Professor Dunbar’s care, of Cantillon’s Hssai sur le Commerce, a rare 
volume of importance in the history of economic theory; and it has now 
in press a volume of State Papers and Speeches on the Tariff, meant 
to aid students of the tariff history of the United States. For its growth 
in the past the Department has depended wholly on the expenditure by 
the Corporation of unpledged resources. No doubt the increasing sense 
of the importance of economic study will in time change the situation in 
this regard, and will make this department as attractive for benefactors 
as those which are older and more familiar. 


F. W. Taussig, ’79. 


HISTORY, GOVERNMENT, AND LAW. 


In the elective pamphlet for 1892-93 appears for the first time a 
body of courses under the heading “ Government and Law.” This indi- 
cates, not that the University is just beginning instruction in these im- 
portant subjects, but that the instruction offered by the Department of 
History has so increased that it seems desirable to separate those courses 
which deal with the formal side of institutions, and arrange them under 
anew rubric. In future, therefore, the Historical Department will ad- 
minister two sets of courses, so closely related that it is not necessary to 
establish a new department, yet different in their point of view. Under 
History will be grouped the courses in which institutions are treated in 
their consecutive development as a part of the growth of nations. Under 
Government and Law are grouped courses devoted to the description of 
political or legal systems. No attempt is made under this head to teach 
courses in private law, except in the case of Roman Law. In general the 
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effort is made to deal rather with public law and with the still narrower 
field of constitutional law, and to pay more attention to the practical 
working of legal and constitutional forms than to the text of statutes or 
of treaties. The course for many years known as History 2 now becomes 
Government 1. It is essentially a comparison of English and American 
political institutions, and is meant to be an introduction to later courses 
in Government and in American and English constitutional history. 

The Roman Law will receive more attention than at any time since the 
lamented death of Professor Gurney. A new instructor has just been 
appointed, who has had admirable training abroad, and who will give his 
whole time to this subject. The well-known course in International Law 
is to be supplemented by a course on the Historical Development of In- 
ternational Law. The old half courses in Federal Government and Con- 
stitutional Law are continued; but an important addition to instruction 
of this kind is in three practically new courses ; one on the principles of 
government, illustrated by European practice ; one on the history of polit- 
ical theories, with special reference to the origin of American institu- 
tions; one on the actual practice of government and political methods 
in the United States, national, State, and municipal. Most of the new 
courses are intended for Graduate students and selected Seniors, and the 
eight courses offered under this caption make up a body of instruction 
which seems likely to prove attractive to many graduates of other col- 
leges. No separate seminaries have been established under Government 
and Law, because the formal side of institutions is a most important part 
of the work of the three seminaries of History. The establishment of 
the new group shows the desire of the Department of History to estab- 
lish, side by side with its narrative courses, other courses dealing with 
governments as political systems, made up of interdependent parts. 


A. B. Hart, ’80. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS, AND THE FOGG BEQUEST. 


All graduates of recent years are familiar with the fact that, from the 
time of its organization, the accommodations for the Department of Fine 
Arts have been unsatisfactory. It has not been the fault of the College 
authorities that this was the case; they have done, perhaps, the best that 
was possible for the Department under the general conditions of the Uni- 
versity. It was hoped that the Fogg bequest, when it became available, 
might remedy the chief evils of the actual situation ; and undoubtedly it 
might be so applied as to secure a temporary if not a permanent remedy 
for them. But I am inclined to believe that if so applied it will be at 
the cost of the true interests alike of the Department and of the Univer- 
sity, if considered with long foresight. 
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The needs of the Department are so large and numerous that a sum 
like that of the Fogg bequest, which amounts to about $198,000, is by no 
means sufficient to meet them all. They include a building to contain col- 
lections, with a lecture-hall for an audience of not less than five hundred 
students, which must be in immediate connection with the hall that is to 
contain a select historical collection of casts. The building must be de- 
signed for a proper Museum of the Fine Arts, combined with a proper 
School for University (not technical) instruction in them. Such a build- 
ing, designed with regard to the certainty of the growth of the Univer- 
sity collections, so soon as proper provision for them is made, could hardly 
be erected for less than $150,000. It is plain that the income from the 
remainder of the Fogg bequest would not supply means much more than 
enough to cover the cost of the care of the building and of the salary of 
the curator, leaving very little to be expended for the increase of the col- 
lections, and the enlargement of the work of the Department. If a large 
part of the Fogg bequest be spent at once upon a building, we shall have 
another pinched Department, always begging for larger appropriations 
from the general funds of the University. 

Much as I should personally gain from the erection of a suitable lec- 
ture-room, much as Professor Moore would gain from a room well fitted 
for instruction in drawing, much as my instruction would be improved 
could I have opportunity to illustrate my lectures by casts, photographs, 
plans, and other illustrations (which in my present lecture-room is impos- 
sible), and great as would be the satisfaction of organizing the University 
Museum of Fine Arts, I am inclined to relinquish all this, in the interest 
of the Department, and to urge the postponement of the erection of the 
Fine Arts Building until the Fogg bequest shall have grown, by the accu- 
mulation of interest, to perhaps double its present amount. Fifteen or 
twenty years is a short time in the life of a University. Better this sac- 
rifice of immediate advantages than to put our successors in a position to 
reproach us for having been too eager for our own interests and neglect- 
ful of theirs. 

A happier solution of the difficulty would, indeed, be that some one of 
our graduates, or some company of them, who may feel that the Depart- 
ment should be put on a satisfactory footing, should give a sufficient sum 
for a proper building, leaving the whole of the Fogg bequest for the 
maintenance and increase of the collections, and for the multitude of 
other needs of the Department. 

C. E. Norton, 46. 
MATHEMATICS. 

Last year was a more than usually satisfactory year in the Department 

of Mathematics. Eight years ago Mathematics, which up to that time 
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had been prescribed, was made elective. The immediate result of this 
change was, as might have been expected, a sudden falling off in the 
number of students taking mathematical courses. This falling off was 
soon felt, even in the most advanced courses. The evil was, however, 
only temporary, and the number of students soon began to increase. 
Last year this increase was more marked than ever, so that the loss has 
now been made good in the elementary courses, while many of the more 
advanced courses are larger than ever before. : 

The number of mathematical electives has also been greatly increased 
during the past few years, some of the more important additions being : 
Problems in the Mechanics of Rigid Bodies; Wave Motion; Theory of 
Functions (second course) ; Functions defined by Differential Equations ; 
Theory of Substitutions. The following courses of research (reading 
courses, in which the instructor does not necessarily lecture) are an- 
nounced: Planetary Theory ; Curvilinear Coérdinates and Lamé’s Func- 
tions ; Theory of Invariants; Linear Associative Algebra and the Alge- 
bra of Logic. A Mathematical Seminary, in which topics in Geometry 
will be discussed, is also announced. 

The Department Library and Reading Room in Sever Hall was started 
five years ago, and although greatly hampered by want of funds (the 
total endowment has been only about $200) it contains a considerable 
number of important books of reference. Among these are copies of 
notes on several courses of lectures held by Klein in Leipzig and Gét- 
tingen. 
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W. F. Osgood, ’86. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. : 


THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 
Work under the Boyden Fund. 

One of the chief hindrances to astronomical observation, as is gen- 
erally known, consists in the imperfect transparency and steadiness of 
the terrestrial atmosphere, through which the astronomer has to look 
at the objects of his researches. Although this difficulty cannot be 
wholly removed, attempts have been made from time to time to lessen it 
by establishing telescopes upon mountains as high as practicable above 
the level of the sea. Such instruments have usually been of small size, 
owing to the difficulty of transportation, and have been kept in operation 
for a short time only. In many eases the result of such experiments has 
been unsatisfactory as regards the steadiness of the air, even when its 
transparency has been improved by the position of the instrument above 
its lower strata. 


The Boyden Fund, established by the will of the late Uriah A. Boy- 
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den, and subsequently transferred by its trustees to the Astronomical 
Department of Harvard University, was designed for the purpose of 
making a more efficient attempt to overcome the difficulties above de- 
scribed. Its expenditure was intrusted in 1886 to this Observatory, and 
since that time four expeditions have been organized to carry out the ob- 
jects of the fund. The mountainous district first examined was that of 
Colorado, where the unsteadiness of the atmosphere was found to be too 
great to make it desirable for a permanent station. Better results were 
obtained on Wilson’s Peak, in southern California, although the advan- 
tages of that station were not so great as had been hoped. The third 
expedition, in charge of Mr. S. I. Bailey, established itself in the Peru- 
vian mountains, near Lima, where astronomical work was very success- 
fully conducted in 1889 and 1890. The information collected by this 
expedition showed, however, that still better results could be obtained in 
the district of Arequipa, farther south and more inland. Here, accordingly, 
a more permanent station has been established under the direction of 
Professor William H. Pickering, a member of the Observatory Faculty. 
The station occupies a hill near Arequipa, at an elevation of about 8,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The principal instrument is a telescope 
thirteen inches in aperture, which can be used either for visual or for pho- 
graphic observations. During a large part of the year the sky at this 
station remains almost cloudless, and both the transparency and the 
steadiness of the atmosphere leave very little to be desired. It seems as 
if no better results could be expected. 

The position of this observing station in the southern hemisphere gives 
it an additional advantage, since the number of southern observatories is 
relatively very small, and there are hardly any large refracting telescopes 
south of the latitude 35° north. Since the possibilities of astronomical 
discovery appear at Arequipa to be limited by the capacity of the tele- 
scope employed there, rather than, as elsewhere, by the character of the 
atmosphere, it is to be hoped that means for the erection of a telescope 
of the first class will be provided before long by the liberality of some 
patron of astronomy. Since Arequipa is connected with the coast by 
railway, an instrument of the largest size could be transported to the 
Boyden Observing Station, where it would find a comparatively unex- 
plored field open to its survey. 





The Bruce Telescope. 


The large photographic telescope provided for Harvard College Obser- 
vatory by the liberality of Miss C. W. Bruce is approaching completion. 
The object-glass of this instrument consists of four lenses, instead of the 
ordinary two, with the purpose of enlarging the portion of the sky which 
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can be clearly photographed at one time with the instrument. Its aper- 
ture is twenty-four inches. It will probably be mounted this autumn at 
Cambridge, for preliminary work and examination of the results which it 
furnishes. If it accomplishes what is expected, it will probably be trans- 
ferred to the Boyden Observing Station at Arequipa, Peru, where a 
large part of the observing work of the Harvard College Observatory is 
likely hereafter to be done. This station will still need a telescope of the 
first class for visual and for some photographie purposes, but for the larger 
part of its photographic work the Bruce telescope is expected to be suffi- 
cient. 

For the preservation of the photographic plates to be obtained with this 
instrument, as well as for the storage of the thousands of plates already 
taken with the smaller photographic telescopes of the Observatory, a fire- 
proof brick building has been constructed this summer. The funds for 
this building have recently been obtained by the generosity of several 
friends of astronomy in Boston and its vicinity. Besides affording stor- 
age for the photographic plates, the building will also have room for many 
valuable manuscript records, now exposed to the risk of destruction by 
fire. 

E. C. Pickering, B. S., 65. 


THE HERBARIUM. 


There is perhaps no other department of Harvard University so little 
known to the undergraduates as the Herbarium. It is distant from the 
other University buildings; and in late years no regular class exercises 
have been held there, nor has it been found practicable to give elective 
courses in descriptive or purely systematic Botany. Furthermore, the 
collections, from their destructible nature and high scientific value, are 
accessible only to those somewhat advanced in their botanical studies. 
Thus it happens that most students leave the University with very vague 
ideas of the character and function of the Herbarium. It is impossible 
here to trace the development of the collection, or to attempt to estimate 
the wide influence which it has exerted upon American botany through 
the scientific papers, manuals, and text-books of Drs. Asa Gray and Se- 
reno Watson. A few words, however, may be said upon the collection 
itself and its varied usefulness. 

One of the first questions which the visitor asks is, “ How many speci- 
mens does the collection contain?” From a moderate estimate, based 
upon a partial count, it has been decided that there are at present over 
200.000 sheets of dried plants. In most cases, however, two or three, 
sometimes even five or six plants have been mounted upon a single sheet, 
so that there must be in all considerably over half a million plants. This 
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represents only the mounted and organized part of the Herbarium, be- 
side which there are several very valuable collections, chiefly of the 
mosses, not as yet mounted and distributed in the main Herbarium. The 
rate of growth of the organized collection has varied during the last 
twenty years from 3,000 to 10,000 sheets annually, but in the year which 
has just expired no less than 13,000 have been inserted. Size, however, 
is only one of the factors in determining the value of a botanical collec- 
tion. It is not only the number of specimens, but more especially the 
accuracy with which the individual plants have been identified, which 
gives it special scientific worth ; and thus it is from the critical determi- 
nations which its specimens have received that the Gray Herbarium 
derives its great importance in American botany. 

The usefulness of the Herbarium and its excellent library is threefold. 
It is, in the first place, a most valuable reference collection for the whole 
country. Almost every mail brings small collections of specimens for 
identification, or inquiries concerning difficult and puzzling plants. These 
questions take a great deal of time, but attention is gladly given to them, 
as they sometimes bring out points of real scientific interest. In the 
second place, the Herbarium furnishes the material for preparing the 
botanical works which are from time to time issued from it. Most im- 
portant among these is the still unfinished “ Synoptical Flora of North 
America.” Lastly, by preserving hundreds of type specimens from which 
new species and varieties have been described, the collection is scientifi- 
cally invaluable, since accurate conceptions of species can only be main- 
tained through long periods by frequent reference to the specimens upon 
which they have been founded. Drs. Gray and Watson alone described 
some 2,500 new species, chiefly of American plants, and types of all 
these are to be found in the Gray Herbarium. Of course there are also 
hundreds of types of species by other botanists, making the collection as 
a whole by far the richest of the kind in America. 

B. L. Robinson, ’87. 


THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 


The increasing attention which the Arnold Arboretum has attracted 
during the past year was expected by those acquainted with the progress 
made in the development of the plans on which it was founded. After 
years of patient labor these plans have been so far carried out that the 
public can now appreciate something of their scope. These were as fol- 
lows: first, the establishment, on the 150 acres set apart for the purpose 
by the College from the Bussey estate, of a living collection of all the 
trees of the world capable of enduring our climate. These trees were 
to be arranged in the sequence of natural classification, to be properly 
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labeled, and accessible to the public by means of roads and paths, each 
species being represented by typical specimens and by its natural and 
artificial varieties. ‘They were to be planted in such a way as to har- 
monize with such portions of the existing woodland as it had been consid- 
ered desirable to preserve, the whole being arranged in accordance with 
the principles of landscape art. The second object of the Arboretum 
was the formation of a dendrological museum, herbarium, and library, 
and the dissemination—by means of publication, direct instruction to 
students, and the distribution of plants and seeds —of the results of stud- 
ies and experiments. 

How far this plan has been developed may be judged from a rapid 
glance at the actual condition of the institution. By the mutually bene- 
ficial compact between the College and the City of Boston, whereby the 
latter acquired a most important addition to its park system, the construc- 
tion of the three miles of roads according to the plans of Mr. Olmstead 
has been nearly completed. In the mean time, the planting of the speci- 
men trees has proceeded as fast as the operations of road construction 
would allow, and to-day two thirds of the whole Arboretum is permanently 
planted and recorded. This work involves much expense for the grading, 
drainage, and enrichment of the land, and has, during the past year, 
proceeded rapidly through the generous aid afforded by Messrs. F. L. 
Ames, J. L. Gardner, and A. W. Blake. A subsidiary collection of 
shrubs has been formed, and has proved so interesting that its preser- 
vation as a permanent fruticetum is greatly to be desired. Great pains 
have been bestowed on the treatment of the existing woodland growth. 
Systematic pruning has been undertaken on a scale not before attempted 
in this country with forest trees, and extensive chaparral plantations have 
added to the effectiveness of the original features of the park. 

Through the munificence of Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, the Arboretum has 
now a museum building admirably suited to its needs, which will greatly 
facilitate the scientific work to be carried on hereafter. It is a substan- 
tial fireproof structure one hundred feet by forty, conveniently situated 
near one of the principal entrances. The lower story, consisting of two 
large rooms, is to be devoted to a museum of dendrology, the nucleus of 
which is already formed. On the upper floor are two rooms for the 
herbarium and library, and several smaller working-rooms and offices. 
The herbarium, which is restricted to ligneous plants, now contains about 
18,000 sheets, and is growing rapidly. The library is the noble gift of 
the Director, Professor Sargent, who has been collecting it with great 
care and judgment for many years. It numbers about 4,000 bound vol- 
umes, and contains many rare and valuable works on general botany, 


dendrology, and forestry. 
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The journal Garden and Forest, founded and conducted by the 
Director, has been the principal channel through which the researches 
carried on at the Arboretum have been published. Its influence in popu- 
larizing the knowledge of trees and their cultivation has been widely felt. 
Popular courses of lectures on trees and shrubs are now given in the 
spring and autumn, and are well attended. The constant distribution of 
plants and seeds by exchange and otherwise has been the means of intro- 
ducing many valuable plants into cultivation. From this hasty survey, 
it will be seen that enough of the purposes for which the institution was 
founded have already been fulfilled to attest the wisdom of its manage- 
ment and warrant the highest expectation of its future usefulness. 

C. E. Faxon, B. S., 67. 
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THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


i The increased attention which is being paid to the scientific branches of 

education is shown by the large number of students present during the last 
; year at the chemical laboratories of Boylston Hall. The gain in attendance 
i is very marked when the number of undergraduate students who elected 


; chemistry in 1892 is compared with the number in 1887, —344 against 
228, a gain of over 50 per cent. in five years. The classes in 1892 were 
as follows: Experimental Chemistry (General Principles), Mr. Torrey, — 
53; General Descriptive Chemistry, Professor Jackson, —123; Miner- 
alogy of Rocks and Ores, Dr. Huntington, —9; Systematic Mineralogy, 
Dr. Huntington, — 52; Qualitative Analysis, Professor Hill, — 54 ; Quan- 
titative Analysis, Professors Cooke and Hill and Dr. Richards, — 20; 
second course — the Carbon Compounds, Professor Hill, —12; Chem- 
ical Physics and Thermo-Chemistry, Professor Cooke, —5; Optical 
Crystallography, Professor Cooke, — 5; Chemical Philosophy, Dr. Rich- 
ards, — 4. 

In addition to these students, almost entirely undergraduates, there has 
been a constantly increasing number of advanced students carrying on 
research work under the supervision of the professors in this department. 
The rapid growth in this direction has overtaxed the resources of the 
Laboratory, and there is great need of small rooms, fitted up with the 
necessary facilities for such work. It must be remembered that Boylston 
Hall, erected in 1859, is an old building; it was not designed for a large 
chemical laboratory, and is consequently ill-adapted to its present uses. 
With the exception of one room, the floors are of wood, badly worn, 
and not of cement, and the dust and dirt which collect are a great hin- 
drance to accurate quantitative work. Were it not for the generosity, 
ingenuity, and inspiring presence of Professor Cooke, who continues as 

Director of the Laboratory, this state of affairs would be even more 
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discouraging to thorough work than it is. Under Professor Cooke’s 
supervision the affairs of the Laboratory progress smoothly, notwith- 
standing the crowded condition of the rooms and the great need of small 
laboratories for research work. 

During the past year the mineral collection was removed to a new wing 
of the University Museum, and two large rooms thus vacated offered 
valuable space. The large room (No. 7) on the second floor was at 
once changed into a lecture-room. It is well-lighted and has a seating 
capacity of nearly 500, while the old lecture-room (No. 9) was far too 
small to accommodate the rapidly increasing Freshman Class. The front 
room on the second floor now serves as a library and reading-room, in 
which are reserved not only the most important books for reference, but 
also the files of the principal chemical magazines. The upper room, on 
the west side of the third floor, has been fitted up, in a most careful man- 
ner, as an organic laboratory, and is admirably adapted for the purpose, 
with separate rooms for weighing, combustions, ete. The laboratories now 
contain altogether over 250 working tables, more than half of which are 
occupied by two students each, with separate lockers, working at differ- 
ent hours. 

The attendance at the Summer School, held from July 7 to August 16, 
was large, over forty persons, both men and women, availing themselves 
of the four courses of instruction. These students consist mainly of 
teachers in preparatory schools and small colleges, who are able to pur- 
sue with great profit the rapid review of the subject which a six-weeks’ 
course gives. Many teachers in the secondary schools in this way be- 
come familiar with the best methods for preparing their own students for 
our admission examinations in Chemistry. 


H. F. Brown, 90. 


JEFFERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


Over two hundred and thirty students pursued the courses in Physics 
during the year, and the improvement and systematic arrangement of the 
laboratory course occupied the greater portion of the time and attention of 
the instructors. Three graduate students were occupied upon investiga- 
tions: one upon chemical actions in a magnetic field, one upon an inves- 
tigation in heat, and another upon an investigation in magnetism. An 
assistant was engaged upon a practical study of different types of alter- 
nate current machines of high frequency, and constructed one which 
promises to be of use in magnetic investigations. Its chief peculiarity is 
in giving a comparatively strong current with high frequency of alterna- 
tion. Much attention was paid during the year to a course in Electricity, 
which dealt with the new subject of periodical electric currents. The 
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elective in the study of light was pursued by five students, who had the 
opportunity of using the new spectroscope of the Rumford Collection, and 
also the Rowland concave grating apparatus. This work involved some 
practice in photography. ‘The workshop equipment has been increased, 
and laboratory facilities in general enlarged. The Director was occu- 
pied during the year in magnetic investigations, and published two papers, 
one on a new instrument for the study of periodic currents of electricity, 
and another on the application of this instrument to test the question of 
the existence of magnetic waves in iron. Several other investigations 
were begun, and will be continued during the coming year. 
John Trowbridge, B. S.,’65. 


THE MINERALOGICAL MUSEUM. 


Since the new Museum was built the mineral collection has received 
numerous gifts of unique specimens which make the collection perhaps 
the finest in the country. Last January, James A. Garland, Esq., of 
New York, presented it with a giant crystal of topaz, and soon after sent 
other superb crystals which had been on exhibition at Tiffany’s, namely, 
aqua marine, golden beryl, Mexican opal, Hungarian opal, and crystals 
of platinum in the gangue, each specimen being unique and the finest of 
its kind. He also sent with them a wonderfully perfect crystal of dia- 
mond, a regular octahedron an inch and a quarter in diameter, weighing 
nearly ninety carats, one of the most remarkable diamond crystals that 
has ever come from the South African mines. A few months later he 
sent us a collection of Australian opals, including the finest one from the 
last Paris Exhibition. He also sent at the same time the well-known 
Hamlin Collection of tourmalines, together with specimens selected from 
five other collections, — all of course unique. The total value of Mr. 
Garland’s gifts is not far from $20,000. 

At the time of the formal opening of the Museum, Major T. K. Gibbs, 
of New York, sent a Japanese crystal ball nearly four inches in diameter, 
and many other interesting gifts were received during the year. The 
Museum’s collection of meteorites is by far the finest in this country, 
ranking with the collections of Paris, London, and Vienna. During the 
year Professor Cooke has added to it the largest mass which fell in Win- 
nebago County, Iowa, in May, 1891, and Francis Bartlett, Esq., of Boston, 
has given one of the two original masses of iron found at Cajion Diablo, 
Arizona, which contain diamonds. The piece presented weighs one 
hundred and fifty-four pounds, and careful tests applied since its arrival 
in Cambridge prove conclusively that minute white diamonds are dis- 
tributed through it. 

The new laboratories for advanced work in crystallography have at- 
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tracted graduate students, as they offer good facilities for work in special 


research. There are also laboratory opportunities for work in assaying, 
and a course in assaying was given for the first time last year. 
O. W. Huntington, ’81. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

The formal statements of the Dean of the Divinity School, and the 
comments thereon of the President in his annual reports, show plainly 
the record of work done in the School. Taken together for a period of 
thirteen years, they suggest very clearly the problems which have oc- 
cupied the Faculty since the reorganization of the School in 1879. To 
put these problems into one word, there has been a systematic effort to 
raise the standard of scholarship, and, in so doing, to face the danger of 
diminished numbers. The means employed to raise scholarship have 
been, first, to decline all pecuniary aid to students who did not reach a 
minimum grade of seventy-five per cent., this grade being determined 
strictly on examination by a standard equal in all respects to that in use 
in the College. The maintenance of this standard has been materially 
aided by the fact that most of the instructors in the School are instruc- 
tors in the College as well, and are thus kept constantly alive to the 
scale of credit prevailing there. ‘The second effective means has been 
the requirement from each candidate for the degree in Theology that he 
should previously have received an academic degree. The effect of these 
restrictions has been practically to eliminate incapable and unstable per- 
sons from the classes. Most of this material is frightened away by pre- 
liminary correspondence. This is not to say that there are not always 
present persons who are profoundly mistaken as to their calling to become 
leaders of men; but they are honestly mistaken, and are in the best place 
to find out their error. 

In spite of this weeding-out process, the numbers of the School have 
been gaining slowly. Forty students were enrolled last year, of whom 
eleven were graduates of this or other theological schools. The process 
of raising standards has thus had its usual result in making membership 
in the School more desirable, because more difficult to secure. The 
School is now confronted by the question, how much farther it is wise to 
go in the same direction. The raising of the scholarly standard has 
brought with it a curious difficulty as regards moral standards. The 
School has demanded well-prepared men, and it gets them. It offers pe- 
cuniary aid to such men only as reach a certain, fairly high standard ; 
but, under the new conditions, practically all its students do reach this 
standard ; therefore almost all are candidates for pecuniary aid. The 
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element of a wholesome competition has disappeared; the money is in 
hand, and can be used for no other purpose. The result is a readiness 
to receive aid which cannot fail to be injurious to individual character 
and a source of serious alarm to all who are interested in maintaining 
the dignity of the clerical profession. Not only does the School pay all 
necessary expenses for almost all its students, but it asks from them a 
tuition-fee only one third of that asked in the College and most of the 
other departments of the University. How most wisely to balance these 
various aspects of the case is now the most interesting question before 
the management of the School. 
E. Emerton, ’71. 


THE LAW SCHOOL.! 


During the year 1891-92, three hundred and sixty-nine students at- 
tended the Law School. In 1878-79, the year following that in which 
the three-years’ prescribed course was instituted, the number of students 
in the School was 169. Clearly, the extension of the course of study has 
been fully indorsed by the profession. The rapid increase in the attend- 
ance at the School has not been marked by any local or exceptional 
cause. The proportion of students coming from the West and South 
has increased more rapidly than the proportion coming from New Eng- 
land, and the gain from among graduates of other colleges has exceeded 
gains from Harvard graduates. It is a striking fact that twenty-three 
graduates of Yale College were registered in the School during the past 
year, most of whom were from New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the 
West. 

Austin Hall was built with the expectation that for many years the 
School would contain less than three hundred students. Estimates based 
upon normal growth point to a membership of over four hundred during 
the coming year. To meet this increase, the reading-room has been en- 
larged this summer by throwing into it the room east of the bookstack, 
thus providing table space for about fifty workers ; by duplicating the book 
delivery system, through a second window in the stack ; and by sending 
Mr. John H. Arnold, the librarian, to Europe, to buy the books necessary 
to replace worn-out volumes, and to secure additional duplicates of the re- 
ports most in demand. The first-year class will in future meet in sections, 
and new teachers have been provided to make possible this radical modi- 
fication of the school system. Eugene Wambaugh, ’76, becomes a full 


1 Material or facts for the following pages have been furnished by Mr. 
George A. Arnold, of the Law Library ; Secretary Worcester, of the Medical 
School ; Dr. Fillebrown, of the Dental School ; Dr. Lyman, of the Veterinary 
School; and Dr. Storer, of the Bussey Institution. 
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professor, having been called from the State Law School at Grinnell, 
Towa, and Instructor Beale, ’82, becomes assistant professor. Professor 
Wambaugh will take one section in Contracts and one in Pleading, and 
Professor Beale one in Property. 

For several years the list of special students in the Law School has 
been looked upon with suspicion and distrust. The dregs of college 
classes collected there, unsuccessful men in the regular classes of the 
School became special students, and persons more interested in athletic 
sports than in sober study gained through this list a hold upon University 
life to which they had no proper claim. Three rules will in future check 
the resort of undesirable persons to this special student refuge. The 
first refuses men already in the School a right to remain in it unless they 
pass creditable annual examinations ; the second requires special students 
entering after this fall to pass admission examinations; and the third 
makes the admission examination more difficult than before, by requiring 
a knowledge of both Latin and French, as well as of Blackstone’s “ Com- 
mentaries.” 

If during the year now opening the number of students in the School 
is materially increased, it will be necessary to announce an arbitrary 
limit of membership, to secure means to enlarge Austin Hall, both in 
lecture-room and reading-room space, or to devise rules by which the 
requirements of the School may be made severe enough to sift out a con- 
siderable proportion of the less desirable candidates for admission. In 
justice to the Faculty and its method of instruction, and to the students 
themselves, it will not be right to allow Austin Hall to be more crowded 
than it was last year. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The year 1891-92 will be memorable in the history of the Medical 
School as that in which the last class entered the School under the pro- 
visions which admit of graduation in three years. During the year, 418 
men were enrolled in the School, of whom 388 were regular undergrad- 
uates. This heavy registration did much to encourage the Faculty in 
facing the financial risk involved in changing to the required four-years’ 
course. It assured the School of large upper classes for two years, thus 
making a loss in the entering classes a less serious matter. In the finan- 
cial year 1890-91 the total expenses of the School, aside from the con- 
struction of the Sears Laboratories, were $73,686.55. The receipts from 
students’ term bills were $67,615.33, a very large proportion of the year’s 
necessary income. It is clear, therefore, that a loss in attendance would 
leave the School with the certainty of annual deficits. 

The June, 1892, admission examinations afforded the first opportu- 
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nity of judging of the size of the class which enters this autumn. The 
following table shows how encouraging was this first indication : — 


No. admitted in June. Total class entering in September, 
1888 32 103 
1889 34 87 
1890 49 134 
1891 34 171 
1892 50 ? 


The establishment of the four-years’ course has been accompanied by 
the discussion of other progressive plans, which have made it plainer 
than ever before how essential an adequate endowment fund is to the ulti- 
mate prosperity of the School. 

Not much that is new in the policy of the School has been developed 
during the year. A system of grades in place of percentages has been 
adopted in marking examinations, with satisfactory results. At the sug- 
gestion of the Alumni Association, the undergraduate members of the 
School have established the practice of electing class presidents and secre- 
taries. The graduating fourth class this June adopted the cap and gown 
for Commencement, the gown being distinguished from the College gown 
by a red edging. Ninety-three men received degrees in June, constitut- 
ing the largest class ever graduated from the School since the graded 
course was adopted in 1872. Several changes have been made in the 
corps of instructors in the School. Dr. R. H. Fitz has accepted the 
chair of Theory and Practice vacated by Dr. Francis Minot; Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Councilman, of Johns Hopkins, has been appointed Professor of 
Pathology ; and Dr. William Howells, of the University of Michigan, 
will be Associate Professor of Physiology. 


THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 


During the year 1891-92 the Dental School enrolled the largest num- 
ber of students in its history, fifty-one persons registering. Thirty per- 
sons took part in the instruction, —a larger force than in any previous 
year. The School was well organized, and excellent work was done in 
all departments. The museum was rearranged, new cases were made, 
and a considerable number of valuable specimens received. All persons 
connected with the School have been interested in the plan of the alumni 
to raise $100,000 for a new building. The School’s financial year has 
been relatively satisfactory, as a surplus of $3,500 has been reported. 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


Thirty-three students registered in the Veterinary School in 1891-92, a 
marked increase over the twenty-three recorded in 1890-91. During the 
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year the teaching staff of the School was enlarged and strengthened, 
and several new subjects were added. to the curriculum, This made the 
School even stronger than previously, but necessarily added to its salary 
list and its financial risks as an unendowed department of the Univer- 
sity. As the School has admission examinations and a course covering 
three years of nine months each, where other schools of similar character 
have only nominal admission examinations and a shorter term of study, 
the School is really fighting the same battle for high standards and long 
residence in which the other professional schools of the University are 
or have been engaged. 


BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 


The total number of students at the Bussey in 1891-92 was sixteen, 
as against twelve in 1890-91, and seven in 1889-90. In 1890 two Costa 
Rican students entered the School, and in 1891 they were joined by two 
others. This fact is of interest, because Costa Rica is a country, one of 
the few, where farming is profitable enough to permit men to apply to the 
land capital in the form of money and in the form of well-trained brains. 
Although the Bussey Institution has no scholarships, it is able to give 
free tuition under certain conditions, and to enable students of limited 
means and good ability to pay for their board by systematic work. The 
School graduated one student in June last, thus breaking a spell which 
had endured since 1885. Nine men have thus far received the Harvard 
degree of Bachelor of Agricultural Science. The recent growth of this 
department is distinctly encouraging to the belief that the School has a 
field of usefulness before it much greater than the public has thus far sup- 
posed. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The Summer School of the University has been more than usually sue- 
cessful this year. The attendance on the courses given in Cambridge, 
about thirty in number, amounted to 382, an increase of thirty per cent. 
on the numbers enrolled in 1891. The School, begun in 1868 with a 
summer class in Geology, and continued for some years in an interrupted 
manner, has gradually won its way to a measure of success which seems 
to assure its permanence. Its aim is to provide for its students instruc- 
tion designed to give training in methods of inquiry. Each pupil pur- 
sues for the term of six weeks supervised work in some definitely limited 
field, a portion of the instruction being given by lectures, but the body of 
it by personally supervised work under the immediate oversight of the 
master. 

From the beginning, the main purpose of the School has been to help 
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teachers, and the students in the School have been more and more drawn 
from among those who are devoting their lives to teaching. During the 
past summer the resort of such persons has been proportionately greater 
than ever before ; about nine tenths of those who attended were employed 
in this manner. 

The policy of the Committee on the Summer School has been gradu- 
ally to increase the number of courses offered. This year six additional 
subjects, namely, American History, Sociology, Trigonometry, Mechanical 
Drawing, Physiology, and Horticulture, were added to the list. It was 
at first feared that these additions would create a deficit on the account of 
the year, and make it necessary to draw upon the small reserve, amount- 
ing to between two and three thousand dollars, which has been accumu- 
lated. Fortunately this evil was avoided, and a considerable addition 
will be made to the reserve. Although the past summer has been unusu- 
ally warm, no serious illness has occurred among the teachers or students 
in Cambridge. 

While it is true that the School calls for a considerable sacrifice of va- 
cation time on the part of the instructors as well as of those who attend 
the classes, the result appears to be profitable to all concerned. Many 
of the pupils attend year after year, some of them having been present 
for five sessions. By the Summer School system the University is able 
to place a portion of its resources at the disposition of an important part 
of the community which could not otherwise touch the University at any 
point. The instructors not only add something to their regular salaries, 
but they form a valuable acquaintance with persons who in many ways 
can help their work. In addition to the 382 persons attending the Sum- 
mer School in Cambridge, 59 pursued summer courses at the Medical 
School, and 51 studied elocution under Dr. Curry in Boston. 

N. S. Shaler, B. S. 62. 


*,* The Editor is obliged to postpone the publication of reports from sev- 
eral Departments until the next issue of the Magazine. 
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ATHLETICS. 


THE BOATING SEASON. 


THE UNIVERSITY CREW AND RACE. 


THE plan for the crew the past year 
was, in general, to follow the system 
of the year before, making such 
changes as were suggested by the 
year’s experience. Adams, 88, was 
still in the Law School and was ready 
to coach. Keyes, ’87, it was hoped, 
would be able to come down to Cam- 
bridge occasionally during the winter, 
for a few days at a time, and would 
take entire charge for the last part of 
the season. As seven of the old crew 
were back in college, it seemed prob- 
able that with the same coaches the 
crew would be better than the ’Ninety- 
one crew, and that the chance of win- 
ning was good. 

It being decided that the old men 
should not begin until after Christmas, 
during the fall Adams and I coached 
new men in pair oars on the river, 
and Kelton took others on the rowing 
weights in the gymnasium. When 
College opened after the Christmas 
recess, Adams took charge of the two 
crews, made up of the most promising 
of the candidates, and spent an hour 
a day on each crew, coaching them in 
the tank, on the details of the stroke, 
and on watermanship. Beside this 
row of an hour, the men ran a couple 
of miles a day, and as the season went 
on this run was gradually increased 
to three or four miles. This, with a 


short dumb-bell drill, made up the 
work of the crew until they went down 
to the river. In the two months spent 
in the tank, much time was saved 
which had been wasted the year be- 
fore in experiments. 

When the crew went on the river 





early in March they were rowing well, 
in spite of the fact that instead of 
Powers and Vail at stroke and six there 
were Ninde and Acton, two entirely 
new men. The crew then rowed in 
the following order: Ninde, stroke ; 
Kelton, 7: Acton, 6; Cummings, 5 ; 
Lynam, 4; Waters, 3; Winthrop, or 
Rantoul, 2; Newell, bow. Almost at 
once they began the long and compar- 
atively easy rows, averaging from ten 
to seventeen miles a day, which were 
characteristic of this year’s work, and 
during the month they spent in a 
barge they constantly improved, so 
that early in April they were able to 
row a compromise shell very steadily 
on her keel. The change to the lighter 
boat, however, bothered the new men 
somewhat, and Ninde, whose regularity 
and good form had made him a very 
satisfactory stroke in a barge, was too 
slow at the catch to give the crew the 
life they needed. But in spite of this 
lack of life, it seemed best to keep 
him at stroke, for he rowed in very 
good form and there was the hope 
that he would get the necessary quick- 
ness. 

No change, therefore, was made at 
this time, and the crew spent the 
month from the middle of April to 
the middle of May taking very long 
rows and trying to get well together. 
But instead of improving they seemed 
to go backward, and lost the steadi- 
ness they had early in the year. As 
Ninde did not get any quicker, and it 
was perfectly evident that he was not 
driving the crew at all, Lynam was 
tried at stroke about the middle of 
May, and although his form was not so 
good as Ninde’s, his greater dash and 
experience made it desirable to keep 
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him there. This necessitated a new 
arrangement of the men, who from 
this time until they went to New Lon- 
don rowed in the following order : 
E Lynam, stroke ; Kelton, 7 ; Acton, 6; 
Waters, 5 ; Winthrop, 4; Cummings, 
3; Rantoul, 2; and Newell, bow. 
This change gave the crew a little 
more life, but it broke the time badly 
and made the rowing more hurried, so 
that in spite of a great deal of long 
work the crew was very little faster 
when they went to New London than 
before the change. 

The crew went to New London on 
the 6th of June, and on the 8th Keyes 
joined them there. From this time 
until the race he gave his whole at- 
tention to trying to get the crew to- 
gether and when, after several remark- 
ably slow-time rows, Winthrop and 
Cummings were moved from four and 
‘ three to six and five, changing places 
g with Acton and Waters, there was 
some improvement. During the last 
two weeks the crew improved steadily, 
so that by the day of the race they 
could row fairly well at thirty-four 
strokes a minute or less. The recover 
was pretty good, and the body-work 
fair, so that on seeing the crew rowing 
along at a slow stroke one would have 
said it was a pretty good crew. But 
there was a break between seven and 
stroke, and when they tried to row a 
fast stroke the time was poor and the 
rowing at once became hurried and 
short. 

July 1st was a perfect race-day ; 
the water was absolutely smooth, and 
as the large fleet of steamers had 
come to anchor at the request of the 
two boat-clubs, there was nothing to 
prevent the crews from doing their 
best. In spite of a bad start, Harvard 
took a slight lead at the very begin- 
ning and held it for about a hundred 
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yards, but after this Yale, who had 
started somewhat more easily, drew 
steadily ahead, and from this point to 
the finish there was never any doubt 
as to the result. From the one-mile 
to the two-mile flag, while Yale was 
in the eel-grass, our men did better, 
but they were already so far behind 
that it was clear that this would make 
no difference, and for the rest of the 
race the whole interest was in watch- 
ing the Yale crew, which rowed beau- 
tifully, and crossed the line an easy 
winner by fifty-four seconds. At the 
three-mile flag Harvard worked the 
stroke up a little, and made a spurt, 
but it came too late to have any effect, 
and when they finished, several of the 
men, as was to be expected, were 
pretty badly used up. 

Thus the year, which had opened 
with such bright prospects, ended 
with one of the worst defeats we have 
ever had. The crew had tried to row 
the same stroke as the year before 
and had rowed more miles during the 
spring than any crew for a good many 
years. But in attempting to avoid 
the mistake which last year’s crew had 
made, of doing too much of the rowing 
hard, this year’s crew went to the op- 
posite extreme of doing too much of 
the rowing easy. The very long slow 
stretches which they took all through 
the spring worked admirably in the 
barge to get the men together, and 
enabled them to learn more than they 
could have learned if they had been 
paying all their attention to rowing 
hard. But in the shell this slow work 
failed to give the dash and life which 
are necessary for speed, and it only had 
the effect of making the mem heavier 
without developing their quickness at 
all. 

This race makes the sixth that Yale 
has won in the last seven years, and 
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unless we can in some way get the 
men who are competent to help, to 
combine and work together instead of 
holding off, and criticising the men 
who are trying their best to help, 
there is very little chance that we 
shall win again, except by accident. 
The work of coaching a crew is rather 
more than any man can do success- 
fully alone ; for not only does he ex- 
haust his ideas so that there is little 
he can do except repeat himself, but 
also the men get so accustomed to his 
coaching that it makes no impression 
on them. In addition to this, very few 
men are so placed that they can, even 
if they would, give up the time that is 
necessary to coach successfully. For 
these reasons, it is much more advis- 
able if possible to have several men 
whose ideas on rowing agree work 
under some one man as head coach. 
Only in this way does it seem possible 
to me to establish a permanent system, 
which will place Harvard on an equal 
footing with Yale, and give us an even 
chance of winning. 
Tuomas N. Perkxrns, ’91. 


HARVARD CREW. 


Captain, G. H. Kelton, '93. 
Weight. Height. Age. 
Bow, M. Newell, ’94, Great Bar- 


rington . 1725.07 21 
2, N. Rantoul, "199, Salem . 168 5.11 22 
3, B. S. Waters, ’94, Boston . 186 5.1L 21 
4, R. Acton, M. §., 94, Buffalo 186 6.004 23 
5, C. K. Cummings, ’93, Boston 180 6.01 22 
6, F. B. Winthrop, L. 8., 794, 

New York . . 168 35.11 23 
7,G. H. Kelton, 93, om Hub- 

bardston - + 192 6.00 30 
Stroke, Frank Sven, M. 8., 

°92, Bar Harbor, Me. - - 169 5.11 26 
Coxswain, Victor Thomas, °95, 

Boston ° 102 

Average weight, 177 7 % pounds. 

YALE CREW. 

Captain, J. A. Hartwell, M. §., ’92. 
Bow, F. A. Johnson, °94, 8., 

Norwich, Conn. . 160 5.104 21 
2, A. J. Balliet, "2, Lehighton, 

Pa. . 2 165 5.07 29 
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3, A. S. Van Huyck, '93, 8., 


Pittsfield . . 5.07¢ 21 
4, R. D. Paine, 94, ‘st. Anew 

tine, Fla. . 181 6.00% 20 
5, A. B. Graves, 92, 8., Brook- 

lyn . 1726.00 22 
6, J. A. Hartwell, M. S., “192, 

Jersey City. . . - 168 6.00% 22 
7, 8. B. Ives, 793, New York 1725. 22 
Stroke, E. F. Gallaudet, Wash- 

ington . 168 «45.114 861 
Coxswain, I. E. Olmstead, 

8., Hartford .. ” 106 


Average weight, 169 pounds. 


The official time, as given by the 
referee, is as follows : — 


YALE. HARVARD, 

Stroke. Time. Stroke. Time. 

Start. . . 39 M. 8. 40 M. 8. 
im 37 2.28 37 2.34 
lm. 36 5.02 36 5.15 
1¥m 35 7.32 36 TAT 
2m . 34 10.04 36 10.35 
2m 34 12.38 36 13.10 
3m. 34 15.15 36 16.05 
3¥m 34 18.05 36 18.44 

4m. 34 20.48 37 21.424 


The officers of the race were : Ref- 
eree, George L. Reeves ; Timekeepers, 
George A. Adee, for Yale, T. N. Per- 
kins, for Harvard ; Judges at the fin- 
ish, T. S. Chatfield, for Yale, C. H. 
Slade, for Harvard. 

The following is the record of the 
eight-oared races between Harvard 
and Yale, the first two being over the 
Springfield course and the rest at New 
London : — 


Time. Time. 
Winner. M.s. Loser. M. 8. 
1876 . Yale. 22.02 Harvard . 22.33 
1877. Harvard . Yale . . 24.44 
1878 . . Harvard Yale. - 21.29 
1879. Harvard . Yale . - 23.58 
1880 . . Yale. Harvard . 25.09 
1881 . Yale Harvard. 22.19 
1882 . Harvard . Yale . . 20.5048 
1883 . Harvard . Yale. - 25.59 
1854. . Yale. Harvard. . 20.46 
1885 . Harvard . Yale. . 26.30 
1886 . . Yale Harvard. . 21.05% 
1887 . Yale Harvard 23.1054 
1888 . . Yale Harvard. . 21.24 
1889. Yale Harvard 21.55 
1890 . . Yale. Harvard. . 21.40 
1891 . Harvard Tale... Da 
1892 Yale. Harvard. . 21.424 
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THE FRESHMAN RACE. 

The race was started in the rain 
shortly after noon. Yale at once took 
the lead, and held it easily until the 
end, the chief point of interest being 
the struggle between Harvard and 
Columbia for second place. The re- 
sult for the two miles was as follows : 
Yale, 12m. .03}s.; Columbia, 12m. 
20s. ; Harvard, 12m. 28s. 

YALE, °95. 


Weight. Height. Age. 
Stroke — E. R. Folger, Oak- 
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land, Cal. 1644 6.0 21 
7—J. M. Goetchius (Cap- 
tain), New York . 157 6.04 19 
6—T. 8. Kinney, Chicago 168 5.8 20 
5—A. M. Beard, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. . 184 6.2 18 
4—J. M. Longmire, Phila- 
delphia ... 166 6.0 18 
— A. P. Rogers, New York 156 6.1 18 
—E. L. Messler, Pitts- 
Diten.« «. «a «> HO 5.9 19 
Bow — J. St. J. Nolan, Chi- 
cago, Ill. .. . 150 5.9 20 
Coxswain — A. W. Byers, Jr., 
Pittsburgh: . 116 
Average weight, 16134 pounds. 
COLUMBIA, °95. 
Stroke— P. V. Richards, 
New York 140 5.7 19 
E. B. Sturges, New York 140 5.9% 19 
~F. W. Shepard, Brooklyn 155 6.034 20 
‘ie L. Dougherty, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 166 6.14% 17 
4—M. B. Spaulding, New 
TOE bs ws ss 5.9 19 
3—F. M. Cutler, New York 156 5.1134 18 
2—C. R. Freeman, New 
York . . « Sy 5.94% 19 
Bow — W. B. Potts " (Cap- 
tain), New York . 152 5.884 19 
Coxswain—E. C. Parish, 
New York 115 
Average weight, 148% pounda. 
HARVARD, °95. 
Stroke —F. Davis, Jr., New 
WO 4 ss 158 5.10 19 
7—J. Purdon, Boston . . 150 5.8 19 
6—S8. E. Eddy, Chicago, Ill. 177 6.0 18 
5—V. Grant, Navarre, O. . 170 5.10 21 
4— A.C. Potter, Boston. . 166 5.11 18 
3— W. M. Briggs (Captain), 
St. Louis, Mo. . . 152 5.9 20 
2—H. H. Richardson, Brook- 
ee ge) a so 5.8 19 
Bow—W. H. Cameron, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 151 5.11 


Coxswain — H. Frazier, Phil- 
adelphia . . . . 106 
Average weight, 1593 pounds. 


—The Baseball Record. 
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THE BASEBALL RECORD. 


Date. Opponents. H. Opp. 
Apr. 2..Andover..........26.. 0 
4..Burkes....... seeds. O 
7..Manhattan A. C.... 7.. 0 
®. -Poranaas <..... 260s 5.. 4 
11. .Univ. of Penn...... 9. .13 
ES CEN: ois'4:0915:010) 6's 16.. 1 

po i Se ee 24.. 0 

16. .Brown.. seks . 9.. OF 
18.. Thomson- Houston. 10... 3 
19. .Boston Unions..... 10.. 7 
20..Williams........ scan een 
O35... STOWE. cocsaece ia Oey & 
Do ENUINGY joeoc anc < te ciate 25..1 
27..Dartmouth........ 4..3 
28..Dartmouth........ 6.. 0 
30. .Holy Cross.... a fern | 
May 3. .Lovells.......... « 8e. 4 
AB CORNELL scsi csicsinive ees O 
La SEMROCION sos 6 cares 11.. 5 
13..Dartmouth........ 3..4 
14. .Dartmouth........ 5.. 0 
16. .Murray and Irwin.. 4.. 3 
18. .Holyokes .........12.. 2 
Do; MIEGPGS «.... <sics cee 4..0 

26. .Matthews.. ....... 14.. 1f 
27..Univ. of Michigan. 4.. 2 
30. .Princeton......... 9.. 4 
June 1. .Wesleyan.........11.. 1 
2.. Newtons... ...0.5% §.. 2 

A. AWINOTEY. <.5.0'6/s.00« 3.. 2f 
6..Haverhill.........10.. 3 
8..Univ. of Penn...... 7.. 2 

i ee Gs 11.. O** 
SO 4..3 
16.4 Bostona:....6 2552.8. F 
18. .Goodyears......... ts 
20. .Holy Cross ....... 19.. o** 

yo) ae Nee 5.. 0 
ee Siege One oe 


Following are the scores of the two 
games with Yale. 

First Game, played in Cambridge on 
Thursday, June 23 : — 


* Brown left the field in the eighth inning, dis- 
satisfied with the umpire, — the score being 6 to 3 
in favor of Harvard. 

+ Six innings. 

t Ten innings. 

** Seven innings. 
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HARVARD. 














A.B. R. B.H. T.B. P.O. A. Ee 

MANOR, Grscccevecenssse 8 3B 2 £26 0 0 
Hallowell, c.f........-.. 2072.00 8 
Frothingham, 2b. (Capt.) 4 0 1 1 0 3 0 
Hovey, 6.8. .000sss000e0 eo 3:3 2 3°. 
PRE Bis occvcveccincs ee 4.490 23.9 
Dickinson, 1b.........-.. 40119041 
POEL ES. sas.cce tt 2 OO OO BD 
Corbett, £. £...20.c00.000 ¢0:2.t1086 9 
Highlands, p............ S232 283.3 
ee eet 32 56 101227 9 3 

YALE. 

A.B. R. BH. T.B. P.O. A. E. 

Murphy, 6. s., 3b. (Capt.)4 0 0 0 1 2 0 
RNS Os Boscsscncssccees 400021 0 
BOWELS, Pococesccccescce os 8 4-39 
Gate £. B. cacecs cocsecsce 28 i3 886 8 
NE Eispaecanencasse 206 69.4 6 9 
Carter, c :@¢8 82 20°80 
Norton, 2b..... 39) €@602 4 2 
POE BOs ss <cxeescues eo 8.3 £ 8 
Kedzie, 3b., c.........-. 300083 1 0 
Harvey, 3b.,6.8.........2 0 0 0 2 2 0 
| er 23013 4 14 2 
Harvard, 12000011 *+-5 


Earned run, Harvard. Three base 
hits, Mason, Case. Stolen bases, Ma- 
son, Hovey, Trafford. Sacrifice hits, 
Hallowell, Trafford, Corbett. First 
base on balls, Mason, Hallowell, High- 
lands, Bliss. Left on bases, Harvard 
6, Yale 2. First base on errors, Har- 
vard 2, Yale 1. Struck out, Corbett, 
Highlands, Beall (2), Bowers (3), Case 
(2), Bliss, Carter, Norton, Jackson, 
Kedzie (2), Harvey (2). Double play, 
Norton and Jackson. Passed balls, 
Kedzie (2). Time, 2h.3 min. Um- 
pire, Mr. Mullen. 

Second Game, played in New Haven 
on Tuesday, June 28 : — 





YALE. 

A.B. R. B.H.T.B. P.O. A. E. 

Murphy, 3b..........0.. 2 3.23 2.2.8 
Beall, ©. £..22.000cce000. 4133310 
BOWL, Poo ccccccccecece 30000 0 0 
EO eee eoai2t eo 8 
A eee ere €e@i1232:98 6 
Norton, 2b......... i OD 0.48 0 
BIREVOY, Bs Bins cccsisne es San 2 oS. SR 
Kedzie, 6...00....:.....8 0 00 6 0 0 
Se ae 39 9 OT] 2.0 


Totals. ..00.c0.000 32 48 8 27 13 2 
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HARVARD. 


A.B. R. B.H. T.B. P.O. A. Ee 

Hallowell, c. f..........- 2200100 
Frothingham, 2b........ q€¢0 2329 23 9 
Hovey, 5.8 tine e OO OS 2 8 
OO nis ant ntpisenes 5 6 8-8 F 2 2 
Dickinson, 1b........... 40 0 011 0 0 
po a eee 4oeo1ri*s6*#s 
Corbett, £. £..0..-.s00000 4000200 
ee ee A Df 2 DTS 
Highlands, p............ 402 93.13 3 
ME As sckssoraivn 335 56289 2 

RAR. casvskons 2000002 - —4 
Harvard.......1 00000020 —3 


Earned runs, Yale 2. Sacrifice hits, 
Corbett, Kedzie. Stolen bases, Hal- 
lowell, Murphy (2), Bowers, Hovey. 
First base on balls, Hallowell (2), 
Bowers. Passed ball, Cobb. Wild 
pitch, Bowers. Struck out, Frothing- 
ham, Highlands, Case (2), Jackson, 
Bliss, Norton. Umpires, Currie of 
New York, Mullen of Boston. Time, 
2h. 

As Yale refused to play the rubber, 
the championship remained technically 
undecided ; but Harvard really dis- 
tanced her college competitors during 
the season, Brown coming second and 
Yale third, as will be seen by the fol- 


lowing table : — 


THE COLLEGE RECORD. 








pl tt! tl at etl et os! cy] i! oa | os 

Bis 8/8 2 of °| 3 

#5 /8 |e lalSi8 (ss |: |: | 8 

CLUBS. a: 3/2) 9) ry 16. 

7 {3 (sl: /B a ° 

ZF i be EG fe 

° | | | | ° 
Ambherst...... “| -| -| -| -] -| -| -| 3} 1) 4/30.7 
Brown........ l'2}.-] =| a] 3} -| a! a} -| 1] 770.0 
Dartmouth....| 4) - bal 1| - -| 1) 2} -| 8)57.1 
Harvard...... } 1) 2) 3}..) 2) 1) 2) 1) 2) 1/15)78.9 
Holy Cross.. ..| 1 - ‘| -|+.| -| -| -| 1) 2) 4/444 
Lehigh........| -| -| -| + -|..| -| 2} 4 -] 2133.3 
Princeton. .... } -| -| 1) -| -| 1)..| 1) -| 1) 4/40.0 
Univ. of Pa...| 1} -| -| 1} -| 1) 1)..} -} 1) 5/384 
Williams...... | -| -| 2} -| -] -| -| -|..] -} 2123.0 
FORD sn nanos }1 -| 1) -| 1) 2) 2} 2)..|10)58.8 
Games lost....| 9) 3 6) 4) 5) 4 6 8/10) 7)..).... 








The work of individual members of 
the Harvard nine is shown by the fol- 
lowing summaries : — 
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BATTING RECORDS. 











walolol o 3 
S;E/&] & | gs 
o/| @ 4 | A 
4 el a & 
NAMES OF PLAYERS.| =| » : 8 
5 : 3 = 
a 3 [ia 
| $]i3 
Mason........-+0- 33 | 43 | 49 
Highlands........| 27 | 21 | 28 
Hallowell......... | 37 | 45 | 61 
3s 47 | 45 
12 | 17 
36 | 38 
39 | 44 
30 | 40 
15 | 18 
ll 9 
5 6 
35 | 36 
1 4 
3 2 
8| 7 | 
| 
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FIELDING RECORDS. 



































| >is] os fale 
eo] eis] & lslzle 
21ais| & £1318 
NAMES OF PLAYERS| #| ° |: | & g z 4 
AND POSITIONS. : E z o 5 
| g FB]: 
; A El ad 
Highlands, p...... 9) 161/10) .944 5} 1) 1 
DANE Dixn ccc cece 0} 85) 3) .966 1; 0) 0 
Wiggin, p........+ | 1! 78] 2] .975 | 0j o| o 
Upton, €....0. 0006 | 85] 26] 5! .956 | 0} 3/ 1 
CODD: Ciscescceses 130; 33] 6] .964 0} 1) 0 
Dickinson, 1b..... 373 9 10} .948 4; 0} 1 
Frothingham, 2b..| 58 77/14) .906 5} 41 
: 36) 74/18] .859 | 6] 1] 2 
53/22} .839 | 6 " 3 
22| 5] .970 : 
| “| 3] caer} | 5] 3) 2 
| 3] 2] .923 0 1 2 
Hallowell, c. f.....| 40| 7| 0/1.000 | 2] 2) 1 

a ee 35} 7| 2| .9551| 4. 
Corbett 422227] 49] i| 4 a} 2) 2 
Paine, r.f.,1.f.,¢.f.: 2] 0] 0/1.000 | 0} 0! o 











THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 


Ovr Harvard Club, dating back to 
1857, is truly one of the ancients and 
honorables. ‘Before the fire” (and 
this, translated into colloquial Boston- 
ese would read “ before 18717’) the 
history of the Club is very hazy, but in 
1874 we reorganized with Dr. C. G. 
Smith, ’74, as President. He served 
two years and was succeeded by Sam- 
uel Johnston, ’55, to whom Harvard 
is indebted for the beautiful “ John- 
ston Gate” at Cambridge. Among 
the other officers were Adams and Fur- 
ness, *60, Lincoln, 64, Wentworth, 
’68, Willard, ’69, Boutell, ’76, and in- 
deed many more if space would allow 
mention of their names, who have 
worked hard to increase the local in- 
fluence of the Club, and in that way to 
advance in the West the general inter- 
ests of their Alma Mater. Between 
the annual dinners the Club, qua Club, 





apparently seems to lose some of its 
energy, but the work goes on just the 
same, as is clearly shown by the fact 
that whereas a few years ago Chicago 
boys were content to go to some of the 
smaller colleges of Connecticut and 
New Jersey, to-day they feel itis “ the 
thing” to go to Harvard ; in conse- 
quence you find among the under- 
graduates at Cambridge the sons of 
many of Chicago’s most prominent 
and solid men. The Club has had a 
steady growth from the time when 
half a dozen faithful alumni used to 
meet in each other’s rooms, till now, 
when with a membership of two hun- 
dred and fifty, we need the biggest 
banquet hall in the city for our annual 
dinners. To give another idea of the 
size of our Club, I need only say that 
it takes in a territory even beyond the 
limits of Chicago and includes repre- 
sentatives from most of the classes 
from 1835 to ’91. The greatest incene 
tives to keep alive a strong interest in 
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the welfare of the University have 
been the frequent visits paid us by 
President Eliot and the various pro- 
fessors. I cannot urge too strongly 
upon “the powers that be” the im- 
portance to the University of this very 
custom of sending out representatives 
every year to the various Harvard 
Clubs through the country, to tell her 
sons what is going on at Cambridge. 
President Eliot has helped our Club a 
great deal in this way, and now every- 
body in Chicago wants to see and hear 
him whenever he is in town. Two 
years ago, at the suggestion of our 
Club, about a dozen of our most prom- 
inent business men invited the Presi- 
dent to deliver a public address on 
“The Aims of the Higher Educa- 
tion,” and we had an audience of over 
three thousand people to hear him 
when he came. In 1885 the Club 
started the idea of a University Club 
in Chicago, and to-day we have one 
owning its own seven-story club-house, 
with a membership of nearly five hun- 
dred men. Lowell was our guest in 
1887, when we listened to a delight- 
ful talk from him at the annual 
dinner, and he seemed particularly 
pleased, too, to be again face to face 
with so many of his old pupils. Last 
spring, realizing how many Harvard 
men are now living in the West, 
we nominated the Hon. George E. 
Adams, of Chicago, as our candidate 
for Overseer, and at Commencement 
he was elected by a very large vote. 
The annual meeting is held in Novem- 
ber, the dinner in January or Febru- 
ary. The officers for the current year 
are as follows: President, James B. 
Galloway, ’71; Vice-Presidents, Henry 
W. Bishop, L. S., ’54, Samuel A. 
Lynde, ’77, and Charles I. Sturgis, 
’82 ; Secretary and Treasurer, Heyli- 
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ger A. de Windt, ’81 ; Chorister, Lock- 
wood Honoré, ’88. 
H. A. pE Winpt, ’81, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 


This Club was founded in 1869. It 
meets regularly but once a year, when 
a dinner is given, generally during the 
Christmas holidays. Its membership 
is eighty-nine, and its present officers 
are: Julius Dexter, 60, President ; 
George Hoadly, Jr., ’79, Treasurer ; 
and C. B. Wilby, ’70, Secretary. One 
of the pleasantest irregular meetings 
of the Club was that which was held 
early last July, in honor of the visit to 
Cincinnati of Dr. T. W. Richards. His 
graceful remarks at that meeting 
should have the effect of spreading 
the growth of Harvard feeling in this 
region. C. B. Wixsy, ’70, Sec. 


CLEVELAND. 


The Club was organized in January, 
1886, and consisted first of twenty-five 
members. The membership, which has 
increased during the past six years to 
about sixty, is not confined to Cleve- 
land, but includes those graduates liv- 
ing in neighboring towns. The regu- 
lar annual meeting and dinner are held 
during the Christmas holidays, with an 
oceasional informal meeting or two 
during the year. The present officers 
of the Club are: President, James 
H. Hoyt, LL. B., ’77; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Francis J. Wing, ’72, and E. 
A. Angell, ’73; Secretary, Charles 
W. Baker, ’84; Treasurer, Herbert 
C. Bourne, ’87; Executive Commit- 
tee, M. I. Black, ’91, F. Bosworth, ’89, 
and John B. Walker, ’84. At the last 
meeting a committee, composed of 
Professor C. A. Mitchell, ’81, W. W. 
Lothman, ’85, Professor E. M. Sny- 
der, ’86, and E. A. Angell, ’73, was ap- 
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pointed to elicit interest in the Har- 
vard examinations in Cleveland. Steps 
have also been taken by the Club to- 
wards founding at Harvard a scholar- 
ship for students from Cleveland or 
vicinity. 

Cuar.es W. Baker, ’84, Sec. 


FALL RIVER. 


The Harvard Club of Fall River 
was founded in 1886, with fifteen 
charter members. During that win- 
ter and the following, the Club gave 
two large receptions and balls to the 
Harvard Glee and Banjo clubs. It 
has had five annual dinners, entertain- 
ing as guests the President or some 
professor or distinguished graduate 
from the University. Besides these 
dinners, it has given a complimentary 
dinner to Perry D. Trafford, ’89, and 
Bernard W. Trafford, ’93, members of 
Harvard’s victorious football team of 
790-91. When the Club was founded, 
there were only five representatives 
from Fall River in the University; now 
there are twenty. Recent advices 
from Cambridge state that the stu- 
dents from the B. M. C. Durfee High 
School, who tried their examinations 
this year, passed most creditably, — 
eight out of nine passing without con- 
ditions (some with honors), and one 
with one condition. Fall River had 
the following representatives on the 
football team this year: Trafford, 
Captain, J. Highlands and Gray, sub- 
stitutes; on the nine: Trafford, J. 
Highlands and Cook; on the Mott 
Haven team: Hawes. The following 
are the officers of the Fall River Har- 
vard Club for the present year: Pres- 
ident, Milton Reed, ’68 ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, James F. Jackson, ’73 ; Secretary, 
Edward B. Jennings, ’86 ; Treasurer, 
Randall N. Durfee, ’89. These, with 
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the following, compose the Executive 
Committee : Edward Higginson, ’74, 
Alanson J. Abbe, 81, and Joseph H. 
Bowen, ’88. The Club has forty-eight 
members. Its annual dinner is held 
on the last Friday in January. 
Epwarp B. JENNINGS, ’86, Sec. 


FITCHBURG. 


H. I. Wallace, °77, Secretary, 
writes: “The Fitchburg Harvard 
Club was formed in 1878, but since 
1884 no meetings have been held and 
the club is practically dead. It num- 
bered forty-two members when it last 
showed signs of life.” 

LOUISVILLE. 

After several informal conferences 
and a published notice, a meeting of 
Harvard men was held at Louisville, 
April 8, 1886. The temporary organ- 
ization adopted a constitution and ef- 
fected a permanent organization, with 
J. W. Chenault as President; J. L. 
Danforth, ’39, and B. B. Huntoon, 56, 
as Vice-Presidents; and J.S. Bell, ’81, 
as Secretary and Treasurer. Accord- 
ing to the constitution, ‘“ Any one 
who has been connected with any de- 
partment of the University, or has re- 
ceived an honorary degree from the 
University, is eligible to membership.” 
We have had during the existence of 
the Club thirty-three members, of 
whom two have died, five have changed 
residence, and three or four more have 
dropped off because of distant resi- 
dence, so that I now count about 
twenty members. The Club has held 
annual dinners upon three occasions, 
namely : June 8, 1886 ; June 14, 1887 ; 
and June 11, 1888. On November 8, 
1886, the Club dined in celebration of 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Harvard, choosing “ Alumni 
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Day ”’ as the most appropriate of the 
three days. On Dec. 30, 1887, we en- 
tertained several representative college 
men at a reception, on which occasion 
the project of a “ University Club” in 
Louisville was broached. For the time 
this project failed to materialize, but 
a year later, at a similar reception, on 
a larger scale, arranged with the active 
codperation of the local Yale Club, 
enough life was put into the scheme 
to bring into existence “The Univer- 
sity Club of Louisville,” in April, 1889. 
At the annual meeting for 1889, there 
were elected the following officers : 
B. B. Huntoon, President; R. C. Te- 
vis, Ist Vice-President: A. E. Wil- 
son, 2d Vice-President; J. S. Bell, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Messrs. 
Chenault, Henning, and Dow, with the 
President and Secretary, ez-officio, are 
members of the Executive Committee. 
In default of subsequent meetings 
these officers have held over. The 
annual dinner for 1889 was prevented 
by untoward circumstances, and though 
each year since the Executive Com- 
mittee has planned a dinner, some- 
thing has invariably happened to pre- 
vent it. J. S. BELL, ’81, Sec. 


MARYLAND. 


The Harvard Club of Maryland 
was founded in the fall of 1884. The 
first President was E. G. Daves, 54. 
His successors have been C. J. Bona- 
parte, ’71, C. C. Bombaugh, °50, Jos. 
M. Cushing, ’55, T. J. Morris, ’56, R. 
Gundry, Med., ’51, and A. M. Elliott, 
’68, the present incumbent. The other 
officers now are: Vice-Presidents, R. 
S. Morison, ’69, and Leigh Bonsal, 
84; Treasurer, J. B. Noel Wyatt, 
70 ; Secretary, H. Ivah Thomsen, ’81 ; 
Directors, C. C. Bombaugh, 50, W. 
E. Moseley, Med.,’74, and E.G. Daves, 





54. The regular meetings of the 
Club are held in June and December, 
and a dinner is given in February. 

H. I. THomseEn, ’81, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 

The Harvard Club of Milwaukee 
was organized December 27, 1890, 
upon the model of the Harvard Club 
of Chicago, and has almost forty 
members. It has had no formal gath- 
erings since its annual dinner and 
business meeting the last week in De- 
cember ; but it has not been idle in its 
efforts for Harvard’s advancement, as 
is testified to by the fact that largely 
owing to the exertions of the Club 
Harvard Entrance Examinations were 
held in Milwaukee this year for the 
first time. We’ " ve that we can 
safely attribute a par of the great 
gain of Harvard sentiment which has 
been manifested during the last two 
years in our city and State to the 
organization of this Club. The an- 
nouncement of the entrance exami- 
nations here brought out several can- 
didates who never expected to apply 
for admission to Harvard, and Har- 
vard is very popular at present in the 
city and State, and, we believe, all 
through the Northwest. The senior 
member of our Club is Dr. James M. 
Allen, 49, and we count among our 
members Mr. Edwin H. Abbot, ’55, 
to whose loyalty to his University we 
are all much indebted.- As far as we 
can learn, more boys are going to 
Harvard from Milwaukee at the pres- 
ent time than to all the other Eastern 
colleges put together. The favorites, 
after Harvard, seem to be Princeton 
and Amherst. We have to meet in 
this part of the West the competi- 
tion of State institutions of a very 
high grade and efficiency, especially 
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the University of Wisconsin and the 
University of Michigan, and the new 
University of Chicago is offering 
scholarships which will be very tempt- 
ing to Wisconsin boys ; but at present 
the tide is setting the right way, and 
we shall do all we can as members of 
the Club, and as individuals, to keep 
up the Harvard interest and to in- 
crease our representation at Cam- 
bridge. The President of the Club is 
Samuel W. French, ’73; the Secre- 
tary is Edward W. Frost, ’84. 
Epwarp W. Frost, ’84, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


The first stated meetings of Har- 
vard men in Minnesota were in the 
seventies, when Winthrop Miller, ’73, 
and James L. Baker, ’33, were wont 
to meet on Commencement Day. In 
1880 four graduates of the college 
living in Minneapolis organized a club, 
and elected Dr. George F. French, ’59, 
President, and Dr. Winthrop Miller, 
73, Secretary. In ignorance of the 
existing organization, the graduates in 
St. Paul in 1883 discussed the forma- 
tion of a Harvard Club. To accom- 
plish this a committee sent out invita- 
tions to a dinner for the evening of 
Jan. 8, 1884, the men in Minneapolis 
being included. At this dinner thirteen 
graduates of the College, including the 
four members of the Club, were pres- 
ent. It was agreed that all those pres- 
ent should become members, and that 
the annual dinner should be given in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis alternately. 
The Hon. George B. Young, ’60, was 
elected President, and Samuel H. Hill, 
79, Secretary, for the ensuing year. 
By the original constitution of the 
Club, membership was limited to grad- 
uates of the Academic Department. 
For some time past a majority of the 
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members have thought this limitation 
unwise, and it is believed this was the 
only Harvard Club that did so restrict 
its membership. At a meeting in 
May, 1891, the subject was full,’ dis- 
cussed and a committee was appSinted 
to revise the constitution. This com- 
mittee reported at the annual meeting 
on Jan. 4, 1892, and after a discussion 
of the report the constitution was so 
amended that any person who has re- 
ceived a degree from Harvard Univer- 
sity, or who has been connected with 
any of its departments as student or 
instructor, should be eligible, election 
being by a committee. In 1871 the 
first undergraduate from Minnesota 
received his A. B. In the Academic 
year 1891-92 this State sent in all 
twenty-eight students to the different 
departments of the University. There 
are now in Minnesota forty-nine grad- 
uates of the College, seventeen gradu- 
ates of the Medical School, one grad- 
uate of the Graduate Department, and 
one of the Divinity School, together 
with thirty-six former students of the 
Law School not above enumerated. 
This Club wishes to include in its 
members Harvard men in this whole 
region, whether resident in the north- 
ern peninsula of Michigan, in north- 
ern Wisconsin, or in the two Dakotas. 
The officers elected at the last annual 
meeting were : President, Major John 
Bigelow, ’60 ; Vice-President, Lieut.- 
Col. Herbert P. Curtis, 51, U.S. A.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Henry B. 
Wenzell, ’75. Col. Curtis died Feb. 
12, 1892. 
Henry B. WENZELL, ’75, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Club was founded in 1865, 
largely through the efforts of the 
present Secretary of the Class of ’60, 
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Dr. Francis M. Weld (to whose com- 
prehensive, though unsigned, little 
sketch of the Club, inserted in the cat- 
alogue for 1887, I am indebted for 
most of my information of its early 
history) ; and its original membership 
consisted of only about thirty men, 
the oldest a member of the Class of 
’30 ; and the youngest of the Class of 
63. Among them were the Rev. 
Samuel Osgood, Dr. John O. Stone, 
the Rev. Henry W. Bellows, the Hon. 
William G. Choate, and Edmund 
Wetmore, all of whom, with Dr. 
Weld, have since been Presidents of 
the Club ; Albert C. Haseltine, its 
first Secretary ; Hon. James T. Kil- 
breth, who has been chairman of its 
comm ‘ee on admissions ever since it 
becam: an incorporated club in 1887 ; 
and George Blagden, the present 
Vice-President. At first the meetings 
were held at the members’ houses, 
and later at a Masonic room on the 
top floor of a building at the corner of 
Broadway and 12th Street — the sup- 
per being of a most informal nature, 
consisting only of stewed oysters, 
crackers, and draught ale ; while the 
Club catalogue, now an imposing little 
volume of sixty-four pages, consisted 
then of only a small piece of card- 
board about a foot square, on which 
were printed the names of the mem- 
bers, and which was hung upon the 
wall on meeting nights. In 1867 the 
Club met at a room in Delmonico’s, 
then in 14th Street; and in 1868 it 
tried the experiment of fitting up two 
rooms on the second floor of No. 933 
Broadway, the only refreshments being 
the contents of a small sideboard, and 
a pitcher of ice-water. This arrange- 
ment proving inadequate, however, to 
the inner needs of the members, the 
Club meetings the ensuing year were 
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transferred back to Delmonico’s, where 
they continued to be held monthly, ex- 
cept during the summer (first, in the 
14th Street house, and later in the 26th 
Street building), until 1885, when the 
place of meeting was changed to the 
University Club Theatre at the corner 
of 26th Street and Madison Avenue. 
There the Club remained until 1887, 
when the needs of the University Club 
required that the theatre be abolished 
and the room used for a club dining- 
room ; and the meetings were again 
held at Delmonico’s until June, 1887, 
when the Club moved into permanent 
quarters at No. 11 West 22d Street, 
which house it has occupied ever 
since. Up to this time the Club had 
confined itself to holding monthly 
meetings of a social nature, where 
matters pertaining to the College and 
her interests were informally discussed, 
where all Harvard men were welcome, 
and where a light supper was served 
in a side room, while the larger room 
was given up to story-telling and old 
college choruses. 

In addition to the gentlemen already 
mentioned as among the original mem- 
bers of the Club, several others ought 
to be remembered as contributing 
largely to its success in all this early 
period: among them Frederick A. 
Lane, President in 1867; James C. 
Carter, President from 1870 to 1872 ; 
and Charles C. Beaman, President 
from 1883 to 1885. Dr. Weld held, 
in turn, every important office in the 
gift of the Club. He was its Treasurer 
from 1868 to 1874, its Secretary from 
1874 to 1881, and its President from 
1881 to 1883. His successors in the 
Treasurership were T. Frank Brownell, 
65, from 1874 to 1883, and William 
Montgomery, Jr., 67, from 1883 to 
1888. In the Secretaryship his pre- 
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decessors, after Mr. Haseltine, were 
Adolphus W. Green, 63, from 1867 to 
1873, and Henry Sherwin, from 1873 
to 1874; and his successor was Na- 
thaniel S. Smith, 69, from 1881 to 
1888. All of these gentlemen deserve 
the earnest thanks of the Club for 
their conduct of its affairs during all 
this period ; and none more so than 
Mr. Smith, who, in addition to his 
duties as Secretary, was, with Arthur 
M. Sherwood, ’78 (now chairman of 
the committee onthe new club-house), 
the life of the music at the monthly 
meetings. 

The only change in the monthly 
programme was the annual dinner, 
which always took the place of the 
February meeting, the first one hav- 
ing been given on Feb. 22, 1867, at 
the then famous restaurant, the Mai- 
son Dorée, on the south side of Union 
Square, Dr. John O. Stone, the first 
President of the Club, occupying the 
chair, and the attendance numbering 
about seventy men, some twenty of 
whom had come on from Boston for 
the occasion. The dinners have since 
been given annually with ever increas- 
ing suecess — usually on the day pre- 
ceding Washington’s birthday, or 
within a day or two of it ; and they 
have all been given at Delmonico’s — 
excepting that of 1887, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House ; and that of 
1890, at the Hotel Brunswick. 

During the very successful presi- 
dency of Mr. Beaman, the question of 
permanent quarters for the Club had 
been several times broached ; but no 
definite action was taken on it until 
the meeting of October, 1886, during 
the presidency of Mr. Wetmore, when 
a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the question, and report, at a 
future meeting, the result of its de- 
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liberations. This committee, after a 
careful discussion, sent circulars to all 
the members of the Club, asking them 
to express their opinions on the sub- 
ject ; and at the meeting of Dec. 18, 
1886, they reported that about two 
hundred replies had been received, the 
vote being handsomely over five to 
one in favor of permanent quarters ; 
and, in consequence of this vote, they 
advised moving into the house, No. 
11 West 22d Street, in the rear of 
Clark’s Restaurant, after the neces- 
sary alterations had been made in the 
house. At the next meeting, Jan. 15, 
1887 (by a vote, again, of almost five 
to one), the committee was continued, 
with power to arrange for permanent 
quarters ; on April 5th a new club 
was incorporated into which the old 
club was merged ; and on June 7th 


the present club-house was opened — 


the informal exercises consisting of a 
speech of welcome by President Wet- 
more; an address by Ex-President 
Beaman ; and a poetical translation 
from Horace, by Ex-President Sar- 
gent. Mr. Beaman also took the oc- 
casion to present to the Club the ad- 
mirable portrait in oil of Dr. Andrew 
P. Peabody, by Rice, which now hangs 
in the front sitting-room, and which 
is considered the most successful por- 
trait the Doctor ever has had painted. 

The feeling had been very general 
that this move into permanent quar- 
ters ought not to lead to the increase 
of dues, especially for the younger 
members, as the Club had always been 
one which all Harvard men who were 
eligible could afford to join ; so the in- 
itiation for every one was left at $10, 
and the annual dues were left at $10 
for all out-of-town members, and for 
all resident members who had been 
five years, or less, out of college. The 
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only change in the dues was, that 
members who had been more than five 
years out of college should pay $20 
annually instead of $10. During the 
five years’ continuance in the club- 
house, no other increase in any of the 
dues has been found necessary, and 
the Club invariably has lived within 
its income. 

The custom of holding monthly 
meetings, with a supper, has been 
kept up, with an average attendance 
larger than at the meetings of the old 
club ; the number of men attending 
the annual dinner in February has 
more than once so crowded the large 
room in Delmonico’s that the adjoining 
smaller rooms had also to be utilized 
to accommodate the guests; and in 
addition to these, — the only features 
of the old club, —the members have 
had a club-house, with several rooms 
permanently occupied by resident 
members, and other bedrooms reserved 
for the use of out-of-town members ; 
with a cheerful sitting-room, a billiard- 
room, a card-room, an office, and a 
library, where all the college publica- 
tions, the daily papers, and all the 
principal weeklies and monthlies are 
constantly on hand ; and with a club 
dining-room, where a nice little table 
d’héte is provided for the sum of 85 
cents, and the privilege extended to 
them of ordering any of the items on 
Clark’s menu, to be served in their 
own club-house, at prices specially ar- 
ranged for their benefit. 

The officers of the old club laid 
down their offices to take a well-earned 
rest at the first annual meeting after 
the new club was fairly launched, 
Mr. Wetmore being succeeded as 
President by Francis O. French, °57, 
who, again, was succeeded by Edward 
King, ’53 — the latter being now just 





about entering on a third term of a 
most successful administration. Mr. 
Montgomery’s successor in the Treas- 
urership was Charles H. Russell, ’72, 
who still continues skilfully to man- 
age the club’s finances; and Mr. 
Smith’s successor as Secretary is also 
still in office. The annual catalogue 
for 1892 shows the largest member- 
ship the Club has ever known, there 
being no less than 642 names on the 
list, 435 of whom are resident and 
207 non-resident members. 

The Committee on Literature and 
Art has suceeeded in accumulating 
the nucleus of a Harvard reference 
library’that they hope will be, in time, 
second only to that in the College Li- 
brary at Cambridge. They have col- 
lected over seven eighths of all the 
Harvard papers published since 1811 ; 
they have a complete set of Triennial 
and Quinqguennial Catalogues from 
1781 to 1890 ; an almost complete set 
of President’s and Treasurer’s reports 
from 1825 to date ; most of the Class 
Secretaries’ reports ; a large number 
of Dudleian Lectures, and Phi Beta 
Kappa orations and poems; many cat- 
alogues of college societies, —some of 
them now abolished ; a large number 
of college theatrical programmes and 
photographs ; and hundreds of miscel- 
laneous reports and pamphlets relating 
to Harvard, or by or about Harvard 
men. They have also rare college 
publications of days gone by, such as, 
“College Scenes,” by Nathan Hay- 
ward, ’50, — the predecessor, by some 
thirty years, of Frank Attwood’s clever 
“Manners and Customs of ye Har- 
varde Studente; ” “ Childe Harvarde;” 
“The Rebelliad ;” and the several 
novels written about Harvard, includ- 


-ing the charming and touching story 


of “ Two College Friends,” by Loring, 
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75, whose tragic death, some years 
ago, among the Indiaus in the West, 
cut short what promised to be so bril- 
liant a career. In time they hope to 
have, also, a comprehensive collection 
of works by Harvard men, which in 
themselves would comprise a library 
of no mean importance. 

In addition to the portrait of Dr. 
Peabody, the Club has also a replica, 
three-quarters length, of the admira- 
ble portrait of President Eliot by 
Robert Jordan Hardie, the original 
of which now hangs in the University 
Club; and the subscription for the 
replica was largely the gift of the 
Harvard men in the University Club, 
most of whom are also members of the 
Harvard Club. And among the other 
curious bits of Harvard Memorabilia 
on the walls are an old programme 
of a pretended burlesque performance 
in 1830, which was surreptitiously 
posted on the bulletin board, and 
in which President Quincy and sev- 
eral members of the Faculty are an- 
nounced as taking prominent parts, 
—a relic found in an old bookstore 
some years ago, and presented by the 
finder to the Club ; a couple of curious 
pen-and-ink caricatures of President 
Walker, drawn by a member of the 
Class of ’57; one of the suppressed 
sheets of the early Lampoon; the 
stern of the old “ Harvard,” in which 
so many victorious Harvard crews sat 
in the late “fifties” and the early 
‘sixties’ (presented by Mr. John 
Greenough) ; and the certificate of 
election issued in 1880 to Mr. John O. 
Sargent, the first Overseer of the Col- 
lege from a State other than Massa- 
chusetts, of which important innova- 
tion the Harvard Club of New York 
was the original sponsor. Members 
of the Club, and Harvard men else- 





where, often send in Harvard books 
and papers, or other articles of interest 
to the collection, which are always 
welcome and heartily appreciated. 
For some little time past it has 
been the desire of all the Club’s mem- 
bers to have their own little club-house, 
rather than a rented building ; but 
the former feeling that the dues 
ought not to be increased has always 
stood in the way of building, as the 
interest on the bonded debt thus in- 
curred would have made it difficult 
for the Club to live satisfactorily with- 
in its income ; but the committee ap- 
pointed some months ago to consider 
the feasibility of the plan has suc- 
ceeded in raising, as a voluntary gift 
from the members, almost $35,000 ; 
and with the saving that this will ocea- 
sion in the annual interest to be paid, it 
is confidently hoped that before another 
year has gone by a building to be known 
as “ Harvard House” will be erected, 
into which the Club will move ; where 
its collections will be extended and pre- 
served ; where the old-time monthly 
meetings will be continued ; where vis- 
iting Harvard organizations may be en- 
tertained ; where, in time, a simple grill- 
room may be provided ; where rooms 
may be had by non-resident members ; 
where any information as to Harvard 
may be readily obtainable ; and where 
any of the critics who, with no know- 
ledge of the subject, are always talk- 
ing about Harvard extravagance may 
be shown that the result of a Harvard 
education on her sons in New York 
has prompted them to found and 
maintain a Harvard headquarters, 
supported by probably the smallest 
initiation and dues of any club of its 
size in the city ; in which simplicity 
will preclude the possibility of extrav- 
agance ; of which the doors will ever 
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be open in welcome to those who care 
for Harvard ; and in which the only 
rivalry that can enter in will be to see 
who of the members can best show 
his love for and loyalty to his Alma 
Mater. 

EvERT JANSEN WENDELL, ’82, Sec. 


NORTHWEST. 


The Club was organized in 1887, 
and now has about seventy members, 
the larger proportion of whom are 
Eastern men and recent graduates. 
Thus far the functions of the Club 
have been of a purely gastronomic 
character, being confined to the regu- 
lar annual dinners, which are held suc- 
cessively at Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
and Spokane, these being the largest 
cities embraced in the Club’s territory. 
Our next dinner will take place in Oc- 
tober, at Portland, Ore. The objects 
of the Club, however, as our Consti- 
tution states, are “ goodfellowship and 
the advancement of the University,” 
and I am pleased to state that the ad- 
mission examinations were held for 
the first time this year in Portland 
under our auspices. During his re- 
cent Western trip President Eliot was 
entertained by members of this Club. 
George H. Preston, ’78, is President, 
and John D. Sherwood, ’83, Secre- 
tary. 

J. D. SHERWOOD, ’83, Sec. 


OMAHA. 


Our Harvard Club was organized 
September 17, 1886. Its activity has 
been confined principally to the giving 
of occasional dinners. Acquaintance 
among Harvard men in the city and 
State has been promoted, and inter- 
est in the University maintained. In 
February, 1891, we had the pleasure 
of entertaining President Eliot, who 


October, 


stayed in our city a couple of days 
and brought our people closer in touch 
with the University than ever before. 
We have a membership of about 
twenty. We are strongly represented 
in the Omaha schools, three of our 
members being teachers in the Omaha 
High School and two being members 
of the Omaha Board of Education. 
We have aided in the election of a 
Western man to the Board of Over- 
seers, and have from time to time cone 
sidered minor matters brought to our 
attention by those interested in the 
University and its alumni. Our pres- 
ent officers are; Dr. Richard Steb- 
bins, 46, President ; W.S. Poppleton, 
87, Secretary. 
W.S. Popr.eton, ’87, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Harvard Club of Philadelphia 
was founded in 1864, and for a time 
held weekly and enthusiastic meet- 
ings. Of late years there has been no 
symptom of these things, save an an- 
nual dinner. Last January, in pur- 
suance of a vote of the Club, a new 
constitution was presented by the com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose, 
providing for an initiation fee, annual 
dues ($5 and $2 respectively), a sys- 
tem of elections, and rotation in of- 
fice, — all a new departure. The old 
officers stepped out, and their succes- 


‘sors were the Hon. James T. Mitch- 


ell, 55, President ; Theodore Froth- 
ingham, ’70, Vice-President ; H. L. 
Clark, ’87, Treasurer; W. S. Ellis, 
’89, Secretary. An executive com- 
mittee to carry on all affairs of the 
Club was also elected, of which the 
President, Treasurer, and Secretary 
are ex-officio members, the others be- 
ing Charles B. McMichael, ’70, Henry 
H. Brown, ’76, and Owen Wister, ’82. 
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A still more important step was taken 
in getting a club-room, where the Col- 
lege papers are taken, and which it is 
hoped will come to be used steadily. 
All men from Philadelphia or neigh- 
boring places, whose connection with 
the University shall seem satisfactory 
to the Executive Committee, are eli- 
gible. The room of the Club is at 
the southeast corner of 15th Street 
and South Penn Square, two minutes 
from the Pennsylvania Railway Sta- 
tion, and in a central and convenient 
situation. 
OwEN WISTER, ’82. 


PLYMOUTH. 


This Club consists of graduates and 
students of the Academical Depart- 
ment of Harvard College, who were 
born in Plymouth, and also of such as 
may be temporary residents of Plym- 
outh. The Club was organized Au- 
gust 14, 1871, with twenty-two mem- 
bers, the Hon. Charles H. Warren, 
17, being the first President. It is 
intended that the meetings shall be 
held annually, in the month of Au- 
gust. The present number of mem- 
bers is not known, as no regular list 
is kept, but it is about fifty. The of- 
ficers are: President, Arthur Lord, 
72 ; Secretary, J. D. Thurber, ’58 ; 
Treasurer, E. E. Hobart, ’75 ; Execu- 
tive Committee, A. Lord, ’72, George 
B. Hobart, ’75, W. S. Danforth, ’52, 
(Scientific), W. P. Stoddard, ’66, and 
C. S. Davis, ’80. 

James D. THURBER, °58, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


On July 19, 1882, in pursuance to 
a call signed by several prominent 
alumni of Harvard, resident in the city 
of Newport, several gentlemen met at 
the Redwood Library for the purpose 


of founding an association to be called 
the Harvard Club of Rhode Island. 
The Rev. Charles T. Brooks was cho- 
sen chairman, and the meeting on be- 
ing called to order proceeded to elect 
officers for the ensuing year. The 
following were chosen by acclama- 
tion: President, Francis Brinley, ’18 ; 
Vice-President, Edward L. Cunning- 
ham, ’23; Poet, Charles T. Brooks, 
’32 ; Treasurer, Edward D. Boit, ’34 ; 
Master of Ceremonies, Henry Bed- 
low, LL. B., 42; Toastmaster, Al- 
bert G. Lawrence, ’56; Secretary, 
John H. Storer, ’82. A letter was 
read from President Eliot, express- 
ing his interest in the undertaking. 
Among the prominent alumni resi- 
dent in Providence elected to mem- 
bership at this meeting were the 
Hon. Amos Perry, ’37, Dr. Charles 
W. Parsons, 40, and the Rev. Au- 
gustus Woodbury, D. S., 49. These 
gentlemen were forthwith notified of 
their electionand urged to call a meet- 
ing of the alumni in their locality 
in order that the organization might 
be perfected in the northern part 
of the State. Ten days later an- 
other meeting was held in Newport, 
at which the committee on the consti- 
tution made their report, and a com- 
munication was received from some of 
the alumni in Providence, already al- 
luded to, advocating ‘‘ a single-headed 
system” rather than one with two 
chapters, which had been first thought 
of. On Sept. 2, ensuing, at a meet- 
ing of alumni held in Providence, ac- 
quiescence was expressed in the ac- 
tion taken at the Newport meetings, 
and it was agreed to hold a semi-an- 
nual meeting in Providence in winter, 
and an annual gathering in Newport 
in summer. On Sept. 13, 1882, the 
first annual dinner of the Club was 
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held at the Casino in Newport, up- 
wards of fifty associates being present. 
The officers of the evening were the 
Hon. Henry Bedlow, Master of Cere- 
monies, Gen. A. G. Lawrence, Toast- 
master, and the Rev. C. T. Brooks, 
Poet. The first semi-annual dinner 
was held in Providence, May 8, 1883. 
From this time up to the summer of 
1886 the Club flourished. Then came 
a period of three years during which 
no social gatherings were held, and 
only now and then a perfunctory busi- 
ness meeting. Many of the shining 
lights among the Club’s founders had 
passed away and others had seemingly 
lost all interest in its welfare. At 
the annual meeting held in Newport, 
Oct. 5, 1890, Dr. H. R. Storer, ’50, 
the Secretary, in his report, noted that 
six members had died since the last 
meeting of the Club, and that many 
others had removed from the State. 
It was debated whether it was worth 
while, even if it were possible, to con- 
tinue the organization. It was finally 
decided to make efforts to revive the 
former prosperity of the Club. It was 
felt that we must trust a good deal to 
Providence, and Claudius B. Farns- 
worth, “41, a resident of that city, 
was elected President. On Feb. 12, 
1890, a most successful meeting and 
dinner was held in Providence. The 
next August, a well-attended summer 
meeting and dinner were held in New- 
port. The Club is now in a prosper- 
ous condition, having a membership of 
upwards of 140. It has recently issued 
a circular containing the speeches 
made at the 1891 annual meeting, a 
list of officers, members, the by-laws, 
ete. President Eliot has added much 
to the value and interest of the Club 
meetings by delegating as his repre- 
sentative some member of the Fac- 
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ulty. This has served to keep our 
Association in touch with the actual ac- 
tivities of the University’s life. Many 
alumni who have been visitors in New- 
port during the season have contribu- 
ted largely to the success of our an- 
nual meetings by their presence and 
counsel, and we hope that hereafter, 
as in the past, they will avail them- 
selves of the hearty welcome which 
always awaits them. 

The Club held its tenth annual din- 
ner at the Ocean House, Newport, 
on Aug. 23. Twenty-five members 
were present, and the speakers were 
as follows : Mr. William P. Sheffield, 
Judge H. P. Brown, Professor G. S. 
Barker, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Professor Hart, of Harvard, 
Dr. William H. Palmer, Capt. Bixby, 
U.S. A., Professor C. E. Monroe, Uni- 
ted States torpedo station, the Rev. 
F. F. Emerson, of Newport, and Dr. 
H. G. MacKaye, of Newport. 

Henry G. MacKayr, ’78, Sec. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


The “Harvard Club, of Seattle,” 
was founded July 15, 1891, and its 
objects are to promote acquaintance 
among Harvard men and to foster an 
interest in Harvard University. Its 
meetings are held quarterly. The 
Club now has a membership of 33, and 
is growing all the time. Its present 
officers are: Joseph Shippen, -’60, 
President; C. T. Tyler, ’74, Vice- 
President ; and George H. Preston, 
78, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
usual programme at the meetings is 
to have a paper read on some inter- 
esting subject connected with Har- 
vard University, or otherwise, then a 
supper and general talk, and college 
songs. 

G. H. Preston, ’78, Sec. 
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SOUTHWEST. 

The Harvard Club of the South- 
west, with headquarters in Kansas 
City, was founded in February, 1891. 
Its membership numbers about one 
hundred. About fifty of the members 
of the Club reside in Kansas City, 
and the other fifty in the western 
part of Missouri and the eastern part 
of Kansas. We have never had but 
one well attended meeting, and that 
was March 5, 1891, when we enter- 
tained President Eliot at a dinner at 
the Coates House, in Kansas City. 
At the time the Club was organized 
we expected to have a dinnes each 
year, but so far we have had none this 
year. Henry Van Brunt, ’54, of this 
city, is President, and H. C. Ward, 
’86, is Secretary of the Club. 

Huau C. Warp, ’86, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Washington Harvard Club was 
founded in 1883. The early success 
of the Club was due largely to the 
persistent efforts of the late George 
B. Loring, ’38, at one time Minister 
to Portugal, and the late A. A. Hayes, 
57. The late George Bancroft, 717, 
was the first president of the Club. 
The objects of the Club are to pro- 
mote goodfellowship among the mem- 
bers and to extend the influence of 
Harvard University. A dinner, to 
which ali Harvard men are always 
welcome, is held annually on the sec- 
ond Wednesday in February. The 
actual work done by the Club is of 
considerable value to the University. 
Only last year the difficulty under 
which Southern students, who wished 
to go to Harvard, labored, being 
obliged to go to some Northern city 
to take the examinations, was brought 
by the Club to the attention of the 
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University, and now entrance exami- 
nations are held annually at Washing- 
ton. At the present time the Club is 
busily engaged in raising a fund for 
the purpose of aiding such graduates 
of the Washington High School as 
may wish to go to Harvard. The 
Club numbers about one hundred and 
fifty members. The officers are: 
President, the Hon. Edward Lander, 
35 ; Vice-Presidents, Gen. N. L. An- 
derson, ’58, Jesse Brown, ’71, Frank 
W. Hackett, ’61, and the Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, ’80; Secretary, W. 
D. Davidge, Jr., ’88; Treasurer, 
Pickering Dodge, ’79. 
W. D. Daviner, JR., ’88, Sec. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The Harvard Association of West- 
ern New York has no constitution, by- 
laws, or annual dues. All Harvard 
men living in New York State west 
of Utica, who have been candidates 
for any Harvard degree, are consid- 
ered members. The membership roll 
contains at present one hundred and 
sixty-two such names. ‘There were 
but sixty-eight on the original list, 
when the Club started in 1881, but 
that list was not nearly as complete as 
the present one. The meetings con- 
sist of an annual dinner, held usually 
in Buftalo, but at intervals of about 
three years in Rochester, and of in- 
formal gatherings sometimes called 
for special purposes. The Hon. E. C. 
Sprague, 43, has been the President 
of the Club since its organization. 
The position of Secretary and Treas- 
urer has been held successively by 
Messrs. Ammi Cutter, ’72, John B. 
Olmsted, ’76, and Francis Almy, ’79. 
The original Executive Committee 
consisted of Ammi Cutter, ’72, Carle- 
ton Sprague, ’*81, and W. W. Kent, 
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82, of Buffalo, with H. G. Danforth, 
°77, of Rochester, and E. B. Nelson, 
°73, of Rome. ‘The present Executive 
Committee consists of F. W. Fiske, 
’b5, J. B. Olmsted, ’76, C. H. Keep, 
’82, and Seward Cary, ’86, of Buffalo, 
with W. W. Mumford, ’84, of Roch- 
ester. An informal meeting of the 
Club was held July 6, 1892, at the 
home of Mr. Fiske, to afford the 
members of the Club an opportunity 
of expressing to Mr. Sprague the 
pleasure which they felt in the confer- 
ring upon him by the College of the 
degree of LL. D. at Commencement. 
Francis Autmy, ’79, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 








THE SENIOR ALUMNUS. 


Senior alumnus is the designation 
given to the oldest member of the 
Class which has been longest out of 
College; he may or may not be also the 
oldest living graduate. At the pres- 
ent time these honors are divided. 
The Rev. William Henry Furness, ’20, 
of Philadelphia, is senior alumnus, 
but the position of eldest graduate has 
by the recent death of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Withington, ’21, of Washington, 
D. C., devolved upon Dr. William 
Lambert Russell, ’26, of Barre. Dr. 
Russell is in his 93d year, having been 
born 28 Oct., 1799, exactly one year 
later than Mr. Withington. Rev. Dr. 
Furness is the only living member of 
1820, as Mr. Withington was of 1821. 
Samuel Ward Chandler, of Philadel- 
phia, represents 1822, William G. 
Prince, of Dedham, 1823, and George 
Wheatland, of Salem, 1824. Of ’26, 
the Rev. Dr. Peabody and Dr. Rus- 
sell survive, while two later Classes 
have each but one member living, both 
resident in Cambridge, — Epes Sar- 
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gent Dixwell, ’27, and Dr. Jonathan 
W. Bemis, ’30. The Class of 1828 
has six members, and that of 1829 
five. For some time it was impossible 
to learn whether or no any members 
of 1819 were living, but now it is 
practically certain that all have passed 
away. George Salmon Bourne, the 
only member whose decease has not 
been definitely ascertained, has not 
been traced later than 1823. He was 
a son of Sylvanus Bourne, long con- 
sul-general of the United States at 
Amsterdam, in which city the gradu- 
ate was born. Portraits of George 
and of his brother are in the posses- 
sion of Major Sylvanus B. Phinney, of 
Barnstable. 

WiiuiaM H. TiLiineuast, ’77. 


1820. 


Dr. Furness passed the summer in 
good health at Wallingford, Pa., with 
his son, H. H. Furness, ’55. 


1821. 

By the death at Jackson, Mich., on 
Aug. 31, of the Rev. William With- 
ington, the Class of 1821 becomes ex- 
tinct. Mr. Withington was ordained 
in the Episcopal Church, and for many 
years served in various parishes in 
Massachusetts. He went last spring 
to visit his son at Jackson, Mich., and 
was in excellent health until Aug. 9, 
when he fell and broke his hip, to 
which accident his death was due. At 
graduation his Class had 59 mem- 
bers, of whom the most famous was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Among its 
other distinguished members were 
Robert W. Barnwell, President of the 
University of South Carolina, Mem- 
ber of Congress and Senator ; Edward 
Kent, Justice of the Supreme Court 
and Governor of Maine; Frederic P. 
Leverett, Head Master of the Boston 
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Latin School; Edward G. Loring, 
Judge of the U. S. Court of Claims ; 
and Charles W. Upham, Member of 
Congress. 


News from 


1828. 

On the death of the Class Secre- 
tary, Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, Jan. 14, 
1892, the records of the Class were, 
with the assent of its President, the 
Hon. R. C. Winthrop, sent to the Col- 
lege Library for preservation. The 
Library has printed them in its Bibli- 
ographical Contributions, No. 46. At 
graduation, the Class had fifty-three 
members, of whom but six now sur- 
vive, as follows : the Rev. Charles Bab- 
bidge, Arthur H. H. Bernard, the Rev. 
Joseph W. Cross, Patrick Grant, John 
P. Tarbell, and Robert C. Winthrop. 
At the Commencement dinner, 1888, 
Mr. Winthrop spoke for the Class at 
its sixtieth anniversary, and alluded in 
the following terms to some of its 
prominent members: “We had a 
poet, — not a Longfellow, not a 
Holmes, not a Lowell, but a poet of 
no common promise, in James C. Rich- 
mond, who has left some lines of which 
we were proud at the time, and of 
which we are not ashamed now; but 
who, perhaps, had too many of the 
eccentricities of genius for the clerical 
career in which he lived and died. ... 
George Stillman Hillard, to whom our 
highest honors were assigned, would 
have spoken here to-day, we all know 
how eloquently, for his voice has been 
but recently lost to us; Gilchrist, 
the late Chief Justice of New Hamp- 
shire; Russell, the eminent natural- 
ist ; James Jackson, the rising hope of 
the profession which his father so long 
adorned ; Nichols, the incomparable 
proofreader and critic ; Barnard, the 
Warren Street Chapel philanthropist, 
whose place as Secretary of our Class 
is now filled by my friend, Dr. Henry 
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I. Bowditch ; Chapman, Fox, Loring, 
Dana, Gilmor, Welford, —I may not 
attempt to recall more names, but I 
certainly can say nothing about the 
‘survival of the fittest’ in view of 
such losses. I may not speak of the 
living ; but I should not be pardoned — 
I should not pardon myself — were I 
to omit the name, and something more 
than the name, of one among the early 
dead, who was the very pride and 
glory of our Class, though, by some 
accident or oversight, the second honor 
was awarded to him instead of the 
first. I refer to Charles Chauncey 
Emerson, who died so sadly within 
eight years after he had taken his de- 
gree.” Two members of the Class 
of 1828 were Overseers, — George S. 
Hillard and Robert C. Winthrop ; 
twelve were clergymen, eight physi- 
cians, and sixteen lawyers. Most in- 
teresting and characteristic are Dr. 
Bowditch’s comments on his own pub- 
lications, and those of his classmates. 
In productivity he far exceeded any 
other member of ’28, Mr. Winthrop 
being second on the bibliographical 
list. George S. Hillard’s “ Six Months 
in Italy,” which appeared in 1853, is 
doubtless the book by a ’28 author 
that attained and kept the widest pop- 
ularity. 


the Classes. 


1829. 


Rev. Samvet May, Sec. 
Leicester. 

The Secretary wrote in June : “ The 
Class of ’29 are six old men, all over 
eighty years. Itis in vain now to call 
Class meetings in the old Class Com- 
mittee way; but we often summon 
them in Dr. Holmes’s method, and we 
never fail to get them. Lo! the shad- 
ows, the shadows. With utmost good 
wishes for the success of you young 
and vigorous men in all you undertake 
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for the highest honor and success of 
Harvard, — Yours, Samuel May.” 
Since this note was written, John 
James Tayler has died. — Dr. Holmes 
spent his 83d birthday, Aug. 29, in 
good health at Beverly, receiving many 
tokens and calls from friends and ad- 
mirers. Toa visitor he said: “I am 
well for my years, barring a little dif- 
ficulty with asthma and a dimness 
of the eyes, and when I[ have said this 
there is not much more to be said. I 
dictate to my secretary two or three 
hours a day some things which I wish 
to remember, and which others may 
be interested in later on. The dicta- 
tion is the material for my ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ which I have decided to finish 
while my physical health and mind 
remain unimpaired. Outside of this 
work, a synonyme for my daily life is 
idling and resting. I read with in- 
creasing difficulty more or less from 
books and newspapers.” 


1834. 


Tuomas CusHinea, Sec. 
170 Newbury St., Boston. 

The Report of a Class so ancient as 
that of 1834 can hardly have much 
that is interesting. Ten members sur- 
vive of upwards of fifty who gradu- 
ated. Of these seven assembled at 
dinner at Parker’s according to the 
custom of the Class for the last thirty 
years. The oldest man was eighty- 
six; the youngest seventy-eight. All 
were in good health and spirits. This 
dinner has been known among us 
for four years past as the “Gassett 
Memorial Dinner,’’ being provided by 
a bequest of a kind-hearted member 
of the Class, “to promote Class Meet- 
ings,’ and in euphemistic language, 
“when the Class have no further need 
of it’? to found a scholarship. It is 
the intention of the Class to keep up 
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this custom as long as enough remain 
to make a “ Class meeting.” Two have 
been decided to be enough for that 
purpose. In the College year 1891- 
92, but one death occurred in the 
Class of 1834, viz., that of Dr. John 
W. Randall, a highly gifted man of 
rather eccentric character and habits. 
He was largely devoted to scientific 
pursuits as far back as his college 
days, and made a very valuable ento- 
mological collection when such tastes 
brought more ridicule than fame. He 
was appointed on the zodlogical staff 
of the South Sea Exploring Expedi- 
tion, but, wearied by the interminable 
delays attending its sailing, resigned 
his position. Later in life he made a 
very valuable collection of engravings, 
probably the finest in America, which 
he bequeathed to Harvard College 
with $30,000 to take care of it. He 
left an ample fortune, numerous un- 
published scientific papers, and five 
volumes of manuscript poems, some 
of which may at some day see the 
light. His engravings have been de- 
posited at the Boston Art Museum 
under the care of Mr. S. R. Koehler. 


1840. 


Dr. M. W. WELD, Sec. 
23 Worcester St., Boston. 

Mr. John Capen writes to the Ed- 
itor in reply to a request for news: “I 
very much regret that our Class Sec- 
retary, Dr. M. W. Weld, is wholly 
unable by long illness to do any work 
of the kind. He sent your circular to 
me, and having pledged myself to as- 
sist him whenever needed, I am happy 
to be able to do this service for him.” 
At the Commencement Dinner the 
present year, four of the Class were 
present, viz: Allen, Bond, Kimball, 
and Capen. These, with White and 
C. G. Davis, seldom miss Commence- 
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ment. Our last Class Dinner was on 
Commencement night of 1890, the 
fiftieth anniversary of our graduation. 
It was by invitation of two members, 
who hoped to meet most of the sur- 
vivors at that time. Several, how- 
ever, were in distant parts of the 
country ; two were traveling in for- 
eign lands, and others were unable on 
account of sickness to come. So that 
only eight were present. But the oc- 
casion was thoroughly enjoyed. The 
evening was given up to sociability 
and reminiscence, and was further en- 
livened by an excellent poem by Wil- 
liam A. Crafts, our Poet at gradua- 
tion. Also, a bottle of wine was 
opened, given for this occasion at our 
twenty-fifth Anniversary Dinner, by 
our Classmate James Lawrence. 


1841. 
Dr. Francis Minot, Sec. 
65 Marlborough St., Boston. 

The survivors of the Class of 1841 
celebrated their fiftieth anniversary 
by dining together at the Thorndike 
on the evening of June 23, 1891. 
Samuel F. McCleary, the only surviv- 
ing member of the Class Committee, 
presided, and of the twenty-one liv- 
ing members of Class all were pres- 
ent but eight, two of whom were in 
Europe, and one in California. The 
chairman, after a most interesting ad- 
dress, called upon each member pres- 
ent to recite briefly his experience in 
life since leaving college, and then 
spoke about the careers and welfare 
of each of the absent members, from 
several of whom letters were received 
and read; he alluded also in appro- 
priate terms to such as had died with- 
in the last decade, and exhibited their 
last photographs, which added great 
interest to his statements. Col. T. W. 
Higginson, when called on, read some 
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original verses, depicting the appear- 
ance and peculiarities of the members 
of the Class when assembled in 1837 
on the steps of University Hall, 
awaiting its opening for their prelime 
inary examination, — which were re- 
ceived with rapturous applause. The 
Chair then produced copies of the 
Class Song written by Farnsworth for 
the Class supper, July 15, 1841, some 
verses of which were sung by the 
Class. On the following day (Com- 
mencement) twelve members of the 
Class assembled by invitation of Col. 
Higginson at the Colonial Club-house 
in Quincey Street, Cambridge, where 
they were photographed in a group. 
The Class then joined the usual pro- 
cession and dined together in Memo- 
rial Hall. A most interesting Memo- 
rial of the Class (from which the 
above incidents have been taken), with 
sketches of all the members, living 
and deceased, has been prepared and 
distributed to the Class by the surviv- 
ing member of the Class Committee, 
S. F. McCleary. From this Memo- 


‘rial it will be seen that the Class 


“furnished two ministers of the Uni- 
ted States to foreign courts, — two 
Supreme Court Judges ; it gave two 
professors and three Overseers to 
Harvard College; it furnished five 
officers to the Federal army during 
the Civil War, and it has given to 
literature one of the most brilliant 
essayists of the age.” 


1842. 
Dr. ANDREW D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Of the fifty-seven members of this 
Class, including one who has never 
received his degree, there are twenty- 
one survivors. Ten of us were at the 
Alumni Dinner, at which Stephen H. 
Phillips, of Salem, spoke for the Class, 
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and twelve of us attended our semi- 
centennial dinner at the Revere House 
on Commencement evening. They 
were the following: Barstow, Blan- 
chard, Brooks, Capen, Cushing, Davis, 
Moors, H. H. Lincoln, N. Lincoln, 
Nichols, Oliver, and Phillips. 


News from 


1843. 
WiuuiaM A. RicHarpson, Sec. 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C. 

There has issued from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office the first volume 
of the “Supplement to the Revised 
Statutes of the United States,’ pre- 
pared and edited by Judge Richard- 
son. It embraces the statutes, gen- 
eral and permanent in their nature, 
from the Forty-third to the Fifty-first 
Congress inclusive, 1874-91, with ref- 
erences connecting provisions on the 
same subject, explanatory notes, cita- 
tions of judicial decisions, and a gen- 
eral index. The House Committee 
on the Judiciary introduced a report 
on this work (July 14, 1892), recom- 
mending an appropriation by Congress 
for the continuation of this important 
work from session to session. 


1844. 
EpwArRD WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
22 Chestnut St., Boston. 

The Class met as usual on Com- 
mencement Day at 7 Holworthy. Fif- 
teen members were present. The fol- 
lowing deaths occurred in the Class 
during the year 1891-92: Frederick 
Adolphus Sawyer died at East Cum- 
berland Gap, Tenn., July 31, 1891; 
Edward Augustus Wild died Aug. 28, 
1891, at Medellin, Antioquia, U. S. of 
Colombia, South America ; Stephen 
Goodhue Wheatland died in New 
York city, March 2, 1892; Richard 
Denison Rogers, who was a member 


of the Class only during the Fresh- 
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man and a part of the Sophomore 
year, died in Boston, Jan. 25, 1892. — 
It has been proposed to erect in Me- 
morial Hall a tablet to the memory 
of our Classmate, Edward A. Wild. 
A sum nearly sufficient for that pur- 
pose has already been obtained. Class- 
mates who have not yet contributed 
are invited to communicate with Ed- 
mund Dwight, 50 State Street, Boston. 
— The Emperor of Germany has con- 
ferred upon Benjamin A. Gould the 
Order of Merit in recognition of his 
distinguished work in Astronomy. 


the Classes. 


1845. 
CuHar.LEs W. Fotsom, Sec. 
19 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Thomas Andrew Watson died in 
New York city, May 15, 1892, where 
he had lived for the last forty years. 
One of the best-known real-estate 
lawyers in the city, for the last fif- 
teen years he had held a place of re- 
sponsibility with the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., of New York. 


1846. 


Cuar.es E. Gulp, Sec. 
27 Kilby Street, Boston. 


Senator Hoar, who was obliged to 
go abroad in the early summer on ac- 
count of failing eyesight, is reported 
to be so much better that he will be 
able soon to resume his political work at 
Washington. — Professor G. M. Lane 
is in Europe, this being his sabbatical 
year. 

1848. 
Dr. T. H. CHAnpier, Sec. 
161 Newbury Street, Boston. 

The Class of ’48, instead of its usual 
annual supper at Parker’s on Com- 
mencement Day, this year accepted an 
invitation from classmate General 
Charles G. Loring to celebrate with 
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him at his country estate at Pride’s 
Crossing, Beverly Farms. 


1850. 
Dr. JoEL SEAVERNS, Sec. 
2 Dudley Place, Roxbury. 

The usual annual gathering of the 
Class was held on Commencement Day 
at Weld 1, and the following members 
were present : Frost, Hobbs, Hosmer, 
Lincoln, Noble, Quincy, Robinson, 
Seaverns, and F. D. Williams. Mr. No- 
ble was elected chairman. After inci- 
dental business and lunch it was voted, 
on motion of Mr. Lincoln, that the 
Class, or those members living near 
Boston, should have a supper together 
in the winter of 1892-93, and Messrs. 
Lincoln and Hobbs were appointed a 
committee of arrangements. Mr. 
Hobbs was authorized by vote to take 
such steps as might be necessary to ob- 
tain from the Provident Institution for 
Savings the Class funds which had 
been deposited there by our late Class- 
Treasurer Hale. — T. J. Coolidge was 
last spring appointed Minister to 
France. — Professor J. H. Thayer re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters at Dublin University in July. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
72 Pearl Street, Boston. 

The Class met at Weld 2 on Com- 
mencement Day, on the fortieth anni- 
versary of its graduation, the attend- 
ance being much larger than usual. 
Many friends of the Class, and of in- 
dividual members, were welcomed 


there, among them Professor Hors- 
ford, one of the four survivors of the 
professors under whose instruction the 
Class sat during their college course. 
The usual business meeting was held 
at noon, at which H.G. Denny, the 
member of the Class Committee whose 
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term had expired, was reélected for 
three years. Twelve of the Class at- 
tended the dinner in Memorial Hall, 
and twenty-one the annual Class-din- 
nerat Young’s Hotel. The latter din- 
ner was served at seven o’clock pre- 
cisely, S. L. Thorndike presiding, and 
the Class separated shortly before one 
o’clock, though some remained longer 
at table. There was no formal speech- 
making, but the evening passed quickly 
with the recalling of the events of 
college days, the inspection of photo- 
graphs of members, the singing of 
many old songs and some new ones, 
and the reading of verses written for 
the occasion by H. Alger, Jr., the 
Class Odist. The memorial ode, “Our 
Heroes,” by J. S. Dwight, ’32, the 
President of the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation, is always sung at the social 
meetings of the Class, in honor of the 
six of its number who died in the war, 
and of the fifteen others of the Class 
who also were in the military or naval 
service. Bald heads and gray beards 
were in the majority at the table, 
though time had touched some mem- 
bers lightly ; but the hearts were not 
less warm in interest in the Class and 
the College than when eighty-seven 
youths separated four decades ago. 


the Classes. 


1853. 
SAMUEL S. SHaw, Sec. 
19 Milk Street, Boston. 

Unique among Class records is a 
volume recently presented to 53 by 
Uriel H. Crocker. It consists of re- 
productions of photographs of mem- 
bers of the Class as taken at gradua- 
tion, each contrasted on an opposing 
page with a portrait taken in later life. 
—Justin Winsor, in addition to his 
labors as University Librarian, will 
give a half-course in History during 
the coming academic year. The course 
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will be upon “ Geographical Discovery 
in North America ; its effect upon the 
strugglel of England, France, and 
Spain for the possession of the Conti- 
nent.” 
1855. 
Epwin H. Assot, Sec. 
50 State Street, Boston. 

F. B. Sanborn writes in the Boston 
Advertiser: “Dr. Antoine Ruppanner 
[M. D. 1857], who died in Concord on 
July 30, was a Swiss youth who, before 
1853, when, I think, he came to Amer- 
ica, had received a part of his educa- 
tion, and had borne arms in the last 
religious war which the cantons carried 
on against each other. Arriving here, 
he entered the class that graduated at 
Harvard College in 1855, among 
whose members was another Swiss 
youth, Alexander Agassiz, son of the 
great naturalist. Ruppanner studied 


hard, graduated well, and afterward 
studied medicine at the Harvard Med- 
ical School, to which, in token of grat- 


itude, he has now left a handsome leg- 
acy [$10,000, to be called the Dr. 
Ruppanner Fund]. He practiced with 
success in New York, where for many 
years he has been well known. Fail- 
ing in health this summer, after treat- 
ment in Pittsburgh, he left New 
York for Bar Harbor ; but on the way 
stopped at a friend’s house, that of 
Judge Keyes, in Concord ; and, becom- 
ing much worse, could not be removed. 
Having no family in this country, he 
was buried in Concord. He spent his 
vacation often in his native Switzer- 
land, which he remembered with the 
natural affection of his countrymen. 
In New York he was prominent in the 
Goethe Society, of which the poet 
Bryant was one of the founders and 
active members. Dr. Ruppanner was 
energetic, skilful, learned, and com- 
panionable ; of temper irritable, yet 
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generous, and will be remembered 
with regret by his classmates and many 
friends.” — F. B. Sanborn, Secretary 
of the Social Science Association, de- 
livered the chief address at the recent 
meeting of the Association at Sarato- 
ga. — Phillips Brooks was consecrated 
Bishop of Massachusetts on Oct. 14, 
1891. — Professor James K. Hosmer, 
formerly of Washington University, 
St. Louis, has accepted the post of Li- 
brarian of the Public Library at Min- 
neapolis. 
1858. 
JAmEs C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby Street, Boston. 

G. W. C. Noble has taken James J. 
Greenough, ’82, as his partner in his 
private preparatory school, and opened 
a new school building on Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

1861. 
J. Epwarp Wriaut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

The Fifth Class Report was issued 
this summer, by the Secretary, assisted 
by W. P. Garrison. At graduation 
the Class had 82 members, of whom 
23 have died ; 33 temporary members, 
of whom 17 are dead, are also re- 
corded in the Report. Forty-eight 
members of the Class served in the 
Civil War ; eight died, or were killed 
in the service. Of the temporary 
members thirteen enlisted, three losing 
their lives. The Class has had seven 
physicians, eight professors, fourteen 
lawyers, and eight clergymen ; it has 
furnished one overseer, Beaman, and 
one judge, O. W. Holmes, Jr., of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. Its 
posterity numbers 159 children and 
four grandchildren. Twelve sons of 
members of the Class have already en- 
tered Harvard. — Richard Stone, 50 
State Street, Boston, will act as Secre- 
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tary during Mr. Wright’s absence in 
Europe. 
1862. 
CuHares E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court Street, Boston. 

Thirty-three members celebrated 
the thirtieth anniversary of the Class 
at Young’s on Commencement even- 


ing. H. M. Rogers presided. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State Street, Boston. 

At the Class meeting on Commence- 
ment, resolutions were passed upon the 
deaths of the Rev. Samuel Edwards 
Evans, who died at the Soldiers’ Home, 
Chelsea, Mass., Nov. 16, 1891, and of 
Dr. Henry Elmer Townsend, who died 
in Boston, July 14, 1891. — William 
Nichols has closed his school in Boston 
in order to remove to Buffalo to open 
a college preparatory school in that 
city. His change is due to the ear- 
nest solicitation of Harvard men and 
others in Buffalo, who felt the need 
of a new and thoroughly satisfactory 
school there. 

1864. 

Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec. 

225 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 

Thirty members of the Class dined 
at Young’s on the evening before Com- 
mencement. The Secretary presided. 
—The Massachusetts Legislature, at 
its last session, authorized the Govern- 
or to appoint three competent persons 
to consolidate the election laws of this 
Commonwealth. Governor Russell has 
appointed the Hon. Henry H. Sprague 
to this commission. 


1865. 
T. Frank Browne tt, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Major George B. Russell, now of 
Fifth United States Infantry, received 
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last year his degree of A. B., as of the 
Class of 1865, upon the petition of his 
classmates. Major Russell left col- 
lege at the end of his Freshman year, 
to go to the front. — On Commence- 
ment Day, 1892, John W. Carter, for- 
merly a member of the Class of 1865, 
received the degree of A. B. as of this 
Class. — J. W. Churchill has been re- 
appointed Instructor in Elocution at 
the Harvard Divinity School for 1892- 
93. 


the Classes. 


1867. 
Francis H. Linco, Sec. 
60 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


The Class of ’67 celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its gradu- 
ation this year. There was a Class 
Supper at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on 
Tuesday, June 28, — the night before 
Commencement Day,— at which forty- 
nine were present. This was the lar- 
gest percentage of the living present 
at any meeting since graduation. The 
Secretary presided. The supper was 
followed by speeches from the Rev. 
Arthur Brooks, D. D., Dr. William 
J. Morton, and William G. Peckham, 
of New York; Edward W. Mealey, 
of Hagerstown, Md.; Samuel Hoar, 
Clement K. Fay, and Winthrop L. 
Chenery. The Secretary read a poem, 
and the Class joined in singing the 
Class Song, “Fair Harvard,” and 
“ Auld Lang Syne.” During the even- 
ing the Class was visited by dele- 
gations from ’64 and ’69, conveying 
suitable testimonials of regard and 
congratulations from their respective 
Classes. The evening was one of thor- 
ough enjoyment. — The custom which 
has been observed, of late years, of 
appointing the Chief Marshal of the 
Alumni for Commencement Day from 
the Class which has been graduated 
twenty-five years, was followed this 
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year, and Eliot C. Clarke of ’67 was 
Chief Marshal. Among his Aids and 
Assistant Marshals were the following 
members of his Class. Aids: Thomas 
S. Edmunds and Samuel Hoar; As- 
sistant Marshals: Clement K. Fay, 
Arthur E. Jones, Francis H. Lincoln, 
and Edward J. Lowell. The Chief 
Marshal gave a spread in 16 Univer- 
sity Hall, to which every member of 
his Class was invited, as well as many 
other guests. A table was reserved at 
the Dinner of the Alumni in Memorial 
Hall, near the platform, for the Class. 
Forty-nine were present. Samuel Hoar 
responded toa toast to the Class at the 
dinner. 
1869. 
Tuomas P. Beat, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

We had a Class dinner at Parker’s 
on Tuesday evening, June 28, at which 
thirty-two members were present.— 
On Commencement we had a business 
meeting at Thayer No. 1, at which 
was read a memoir of H.C. Hartwell, 
who died since our last meeting, it be- 
ing the rule of our Class to take notice 
of the death of members at the Com- 
mencement following their decease. — 
Professor Francis G. Peabody took his 
sabbatical year in 1891-92, and visited 
Egypt, in addition to spending several 
months on the Continent. — Frank D. 
Millett is in charge of the decorations 
of several buildings at the Columbian 
Exhibition, Chicago. 


1870. 
Tuomas B. Ticknor, Sec. 


Jamaica Plain. 

Willard Silsbee Peele received the 
degree of A. B. out of course, on Com- 
mencement. — Professor W. G. Hale 
has resigned from Cornell in order to 
take charge of the Latin Department 
at the Chicago University. — Roger 
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Wolcott is the Republican candidate 
for the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Massachusetts. 
1871. 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
38 Central Street, Boston. 

The Class of 1871 had their usual 
Commencement reunion in Holworthy 
12, and about twenty-five members 
were present during the day. At the 
noon meeting, the following tribute of 
respect tothe memory of Edward Bur- 
gess, who died July 12, 1891, was read 
and adopted : “ In the death of class- 
mate Burgess we recognize the loss of 
a man of exceptional distinction. As 
a mathematician he was eminent ; as 
a student and teacher of natural his- 
tory he ranked among the best men 
this country has produced ; as a naval 
architect he led the world. He was 
modest toa fault ; simple in his tastes ; 
refined and cultivated ; loyal in his 
friendships ; devoted to his family ; 
and frankly and wholly unselfish in 
every relation of life. His sudden 
death in the flower of his age, and at 
a time when there seemed most reason 
for him to live, was a shock not only 
to those who knew him best and loved 
him most, but to every one who knew 
him at all,for he had no enemies. With 
the simplicity of a child, the firmness 
of a man, and the insight of genius, 
he has left a world-wide reputation 
and a lasting name.” — The Secretary 
notes the following changes since the 
last Report was issued: Charles W. 
Kimball is engaged in grape culture 
at Grove Springs, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
Simon Obermeyer’s address is Chicago 
Foundry Supply Co., 18th and Rock- 
well Sts., Chicago, Ill. Robert F. Pen- 
nell is Principal of the High School at 
Stockton,Cal. James R. Reed has been 
appointed Commissioner of Foreign 
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Mortgage Corporations for the State of 
Massachusetts. Dr. Joseph W. War- 
ren was appointed to a professorship 
at Bryn Mawr College, Pa., in Febru- 
ary, 1892. 


News from 


1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, JR., See. 
18 P. O. Square, Boston. 

The Class of ’72 celebrated the twen- 
tieth anniversary of their graduation 
by a dinner at the Algonquin Club. 
In the absence of Andrew, Mills, chair- 
man of the Dinner Committee, pre- 
sided. Forty-two members were pres- 
ent. During the dinner music was 
furnished by the Boston Mandolin 
and Banjo Club. Babbitt was toast- 
master. Several toasts were respond- 
ed to by Young, Sheldon, Hutchins, 
Beaman, R. Stone, Ledyard, and Hub- 
bard, respectively. The question of 
how frequent the Class dinners should 
be in the future was referred to the 
Class Committee, to ascertain the sen- 
timent of the Class. The Secretary 
read several letters from absent mem- 
bers, and reported on the Class funds. 
It was voted that he be authorized to 
subscribe $25 a year for three years 
towards the preliminary expenses of or- 
ganizing the new Harvard magazine. 
After the toasts, numerous songs were 
sung from a collection made by E. C. 
Sherburne and Parkhurst, and printed 
for the occasion, including the Class 
Song, Ode, and Baccalaureate Hymn. 
The Class broke up after singing “Auld 
Lang Syne.”’ The dinner was voted 
the most successful the Class has ever 
had. 

1873. 
Artuur L. Ware, Sec. 
Milton, Mass. 

At the meeting on Commencement, 
resolutions were passed in memory of 
the-following members who died dur- 
ing the past year: Albert Harris 
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Thompson, Charles Francis Tarbell, 
Lowell Douglass Allen. It was voted 
to have a dinner at the next Commence- 
ment, the twentieth anniversary of the 
Class ; to pay $200 from the Class 
fund towards the improvement of the 
Soldiers’ Field ; and to subscribe $25 
annually for three years towards the 
support of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine. — R. W. Willson has been 
reappointed Instructor in Astronomy 
and Physics at Harvard for 1892-93. 
— William C. Lawton has resigned his 
professorship at Bowdoin College, and 
gone to Bryn Mawr, Pa. — Professor 
J. L. Laughlin has resigned from Cor- 
nell to accept a chair in Political Econ- 
omy at Chicago University. — Last 
March, Arthur L. Ware began in Bos- 
ton the publication of Two Tales, a 
weekly devoted to fiction. 


1874. 


GrorGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The twenty-third meeting of the 
Class was held on Commencement, in 
Holworthy 4, as usual. The financial 
statement of the Class, presented by 
the Secretary, was read and accepted. 
The communication from the Commit- 
tee of the Alumni, seeking subscrip- 
tions for the purpose of equipping the 
Soldiers’ Field, and the communication 
from the committee having in charge 
the new Graduates’ Magazine, were 
submitted by the Class Secretary. The 
former was circulated among the mem- 
bers present, and the latter was laid 
on the table. The committee on the 
Class window for Memorial Hall re- 
ported in writing that the window was 
in place. A description of the window 
and a detailed statement of the ex- 
pense were also contained in the re- 
port, which was accepted, and the 
Secretary was requested to have the 
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report printed and sent to each mem- 
ber of the Class, and to express to 
Simmons the entire satisfaction of the 
Class with his design and its execution 
under his supervision. It was also 
voted that the committee procure a 
reproduction of the design of the win- 
dow, to be sent to the Class, if a copy, 
colored or otherwise, can be reasona- 
bly procured, which in their opinion 
will do justice to the admirable work 
of Simmons. The thanks of the Class 
were extended to Penhallow for per- 
forming so acceptably the duties of 
the Class Secretary during the latter’s 
absence from tbe country in 1891. — 
The Committee on the Class Window, 
consisting of George Wigglesworth, C. 
C. Clarke, Edward Higginson, William 
R. Tyler, Paul Dana, and Charles M. 
Green, have issued a circular to mem- 
bers of the Class, in which they state 
that, finding that Edward E. Simmons 
could not come to this country till the 
spring of 1891, and recognizing the 
importance of having him here to su- 
perintend the completion of the win- 
dow designed by him, they postponed 
the unveiling of the window until this 
year. They then say: “The subject 
selected for the window was the recon- 
ciliation of Themistocles and Aristides, 
the night before the battle of Salamis, 
and the idea intended to be embodied 
is that of reconciliation. This was se- 
lected both because of the paramount 
importance of the reconciliation of the 
North and the South at the close of 
the war, and because the time of the 
graduation of the Class made this sub- 
ject an appropriate one. When it is 
remembered that the Class numbers 
among its members men who proved 
their devotion to the respective causes 
of the North and the South by service 
in the field, the appropriateness of the 
subject becomes still more striking. 
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The principal panels of the window 
contain the figures of Aristides and 
Themistocles together with subordi- 
nate figures. The circumstances of 
their reconciliation were these: Aris- 
tides had been ostracized by his coun- 
trymen ; but on the night before the 
battle of Salamis, impelled by the de- 
sire to aid his country in the time of 
her peril, he made his way through 
the lines of the enemy at the risk of 
his life, seeking reconciliation with his 
former antagonist, Themistocles, and 
an opportunity to support his coun- 
try’s cause in the impending battle. 
His noble words uttered at the time 
of his meeting with Themistocles are 
inscribed in the small panels at the 
base of the window and may be para- 
phrased, ‘Our rivalry now and here- 
after must be only in devotion to our 
country’s good.’’? The total expense 
of the window amounts to $2,783.68. 
— Sixty members of the Class dined 
at the Vendome on the evening before 
Commencement. The Secretary pre- 
sided, and the following members 
spoke: E. F. Fenollosa, Paul Dana, 
Frederick Lawton, E. H. Sears, and 
U.S. Grant. — On July 18, 1892, there 
was added to the collection of paint- 
ings in Memorial Hall the portrait of 
the Rev. Dr. Zedekiah Sanger, who 
was graduated in 1771, and who was 
one of the original members in Massa- 
chusetts of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. The portrait is 
admirably executed by Edward Emer- 
son Simmons, ’74, from the original 
portrait in the possession of George 
P. Sanger, ’74, of Boston. It is a gift 
tothe College from William Cary San- 
ger, 74. -— E. F. Fenollosa was the Phi 
Beta Kappa poet this year. He read 
an allegorical poem, entitled “ East 
and West,” symbolical of American 
and Japanese progress. 
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1875. 
Warren A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 


The Class of ’75 dined at the Ven- 
dome in Boston on Commencement 
Eve. Twenty-nine were present. Ar- 
thur B. Ellis presided. Speeches were 
made by Mayors Matthews and Alger, 
and by F. R. Appleton and Hemen- 
way. S. D. Warren gave an account 
of what had been done about carrying 
out the proposed plan of placing a 
window in Memorial Hall. The fol- 
lowing votes were passed: ‘“ Voted, 
That the present Committee on Me- 
morial Window (viz. Messrs. Reed and 
Warren) with the addition of F. R. 
Appleton, Norcross, and Hemenway, 
be appointed as a committee to carry 
out the plan of placing a window in 
Memorial Hall on behalf of the Class 
of ’75. Voted, That Arthur B. Ellis 
be chosen a member of the Class Com- 
mittee (in place of the late Judge Ben- 
jamin R. Curtis). Voted, That the 
next Class Dinner be held within a 
year from date.” The proposition for 
a Soldiers’ Field met with hearty ap- 
proval, and a subscription paper for 
that object was circulated among the 
members. — The Class of ’75 has had 
four mayors of cities among its mem- 
bers since graduation, viz.: Nathan 
Matthews, Jr., Mayor of Boston; Al- 
pheus B. Alger, Mayor of Cambridge ; 
Nelson Taylor, Mayor of South Nor- 
walk, Conn. ; and William W. Dew- 
hurst, a temporary member of the 
Class, Mayor of St. Augustine, Florida. 
— F. P. Fish has been reappointed Lec- 
turer on Patent Law at the Harvard 
Law School for 1892-93. 


1876. 
W. L. Cuase, Sec. 
233 State St., Boston. 
The Secretary is about to issue a 
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new Class Report.— D. W. Abercrom- 
bie is Head Master of the Worces- 
ter Academy. — Eugene Wambaugh 
has been appointed professor of law 
in the Harvard Law School. 


1877. 
Joun F, Ty er, Sec. 
5 Tremont St., Boston. 

William E. Russell is a candidate 
for réelection to the Governorship of 
Massachusetts. — J. B. Williams has 
been appointed Publication Agent of 
the University. — W. M. Browne is 
associated with A. L. Ware, ’73, in 
the publication of Two Tales. 


1878. 


JoserH C. Wuitney, Sec. 
P. 0. Box 3573, Boston. 

The Secretary’s Third Report, cov- 
ering a period of seven years, and 
bringing the news down to Aug. 19, 
has just been issued. Every graduate 
member of the Class has been heard 
from, directly or indirectly, and some- 
thing has been added to the record 
of each. Of the seventy-eight tem- 
porary members, all but eight have 
been heard from. — During the past 
two winters numerous members of ’78 
have met at stated times. In 1890 
informal luncheons were served in 
Boston on one Saturday of each month 
from October to May, and in 1891 
there were two evening dinners or 
“smoke talks,” at each of which col- 
lege matters, previously designated by 
a committee, were discussed, and one 
or more gentlemen, either graduates or 
officials of the College, well-informed 
on the topics under consideration were 
invited to be present and speak. — 
The Class has planned to have a din- 
ner in Chicago at the time of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition in 1893. The rea- 
sons for this somewhat novel idea are, 
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that members of the Class living in 
the East may be provided with espe- 
cial facilities, which are included in 
the scheme, for visiting the Exposition, 
and that men living in the West and 
likely never to be at a Class dinner in 
Boston may have an opportunity of 
meeting Eastern classmates at a Class 
dinner, at a place comparatively near 
home and at a time when they are likely 
to be attracted to Chicago. — The sixth 
Class dinner was held at the Tremont 
House on the evening before Com- 
mencement ; forty-one members were 
present. — The Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting was held in Cambridge on 
Commencement Day, 1892, at Hollis 
4. It was voted that all matters 
concerning the dinner to be held in 
Chicago in the summer of 1893 be 
referred to the committee of arrange- 
ments appointed at the last Class 
meeting, with full power, subject to 
final revision by the Class at its meet- 
ing on Commencement day next. It 
was voted that the Secretary be au- 


thorized to pay from the Class Fund, 
unless provision is otherwise made by 
private subscription, the sum of $25 a 
year, for three successive years, to the 
Treasurer of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine Association, toward the pay- 
ment of the preliminary expenses of 


the canvass for the magazine. It was 
voted that two “smoke talks ” be given 
by the Class during the coming win- 
ter ; that each talk be in charge of a 
committee who shall fix the date, place, 
price, and other details, and shall ar- 
range for a secretary, a presiding offi- 
eer, and a speaker or speakers for 
the evening, that George H. Browne, 
Henry S. Nash, and William A. Ban- 
croft, constitute one committee, and 
Philip C. Knapp, Benj. N. Johnson, 
and Herbert H. Roberts, the other. 
Resolutions prepared by Homans, E. 
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C. Moore, Pinney, and Ely, were 
adopted on the death of Emmons 
Blaine. It was voted that on each 
Commencement Day the Secretary 
make a statement of the necrology of 
the Class for the year, and that suita- 
ble resolutions be adopted in respect 
to the memory of each member of the 
Class who has died during the year. 
The following telegram was sent to two 
classmates recently engaged in the 
“ Rustler” campaign : “ Teschemacher 
& De Billier, Fort Russell, Wyoming. 
The Class of Seventy-eight in Annual 
Meeting assembled, by a unanimous 
vote, send you their best wishes, hope 
for your speedy release, and regret 
that you are not with us to-day.” It 
was voted that the Secretary be in- 
structed to send a copy of the Class 
Report, soon to be issued, to every 
member of the Class. 


1879. 
Francis Atmy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The fifth Class dinner since gradua- 
tion was held at Young’s Hotel the 
night before Commencement, J. G. 
Thorp presiding. Seventy members 
of the Class were present. Informal 
speeches were made by Taussig, Craw- 
ford, Felton, Myer, Casas, Schofield, 
W. B. Hill, Samuel H. Hill, R. W. 
Ellis, and Conant ; Hale read a poem ; 
and songs were sung by Harding, Ellis, 
Bowen, Austin, Meyer, and Gage, W. 
M. Richardson serving as chorister. 
A very handsome and heavy silver 
desk service was shown at the din- 
ner, the gift of the Class to their 
Secretary, which was forwarded to 
him the following day. A feature of 
the dinner was the menu cards, a very 
clever and appropriate design for 
which was supplied by J. T. Coolidge. 
— The only deaths since the last Class 
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Report are of Charles Merton Haley, 
April 12, 1891, and Clarence Gray 
James, 1892, both temporary mem- 
bers. — Taussig was promoted in June 
from Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy to the full professorship, 
being made chairman of the depart- 
ment. — At the Centennial Celebration 
of the Fryeburg, Me., Academy on 
August 17, the Rev. W. D. Hyde, 
President of Bowdoin College, deliv- 
ered the oration. Many men after- 
wards distinguished were graduates of 
this Academy, at which Daniel Web- 
ster once served as teacher. — Brew- 
ster has been reappointed Instructor 
in the Peculiarities of Massachusetts 
Law and Practice, at the Harvard Law 
School, for 1892-93.— A. A. Carey 
has been reappointed instructor in 
English at Harvard, for 1892-93. 


News from 





1880. 
Freperic Aimy, Sec. 
24 Law Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sixty-five members of the Class at- 
tended the dinner at the Brunswick on 
the evening before Commencement. 
Bacon presided, and introduced the 
speakers, who were Quincy, Hart, 
Gooch, Collison, and Billings. — Josiah 
Quincey is again Chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee of Mas- 
sachusetts, and also a member of the 
National Democratic Committee. — In 
the Cosmopolitan for September are 
three sonnets by the late George Pel- 
lew, accompanied by a very sympa- 
thetic notice of Pellew’s work and 
character by Mr. W. D. Howells. 


1881. 
CHARLES R. SANGER, Sec. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
The sixteenth Class meeting was 
held in Holworthy 21, on Commence- 
ment. 


The Secretary’s report of the 
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finances was read and accepted. Res- 
olutions were adopted to the memory 
of Upham, Choate, Jeffries, O’Calla- 
ghan, and R. Sprague. In response 
to a suggestion of the promoters that 
the Class subscribe $25 towards the 
support of the Graduates’ Magazine, 
it was moved, after some discussion, 
that the subscription be left to the 
discretion of the Secretary. — Profes- 
sor John C. Rolfe will have charge of 
the Latin Department at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan during the coming 
year, in the absence of Professor 
Kelsey. — Dr. Charles R. Sanger has 
been appointed to the professorship of 
Chemistry in the Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, to succeed Dr. A. Lit- 
ton. — Dr. Charles H. Taft has been 
appointed to the professorship of Den- 
tal Surgery in the new Hering College 
of Homeopathy, Chicago. — Charles 
A. Coolidge has moved to Chicago to 
superintend the works on which his 
firm — Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge — 
are busy. These include the New Art 
Museum and the Chicago Free Public 
Library. 


the Classes. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

The decennial dinner was held at 
the Parker House on June 28. Sev- 
enty-one members were present, and 
the Secretary presided. The speakers 
were the Rev. P. M. Washburn, the 
Hon. Sherman Hoar, Wait, Wood- 
worth, Warren, Williston, W. G. 
Chase, Kittredge, and Heywood. The 
music was in charge of Bowen, Mer- 
ritt, and Chapin. The next dinner 
will be given either in 1894 or 1895, 
the time and place to be announced 
later. — During the past year the Class 
has lost two members: Alexander 
Boyd, Jr., who died at Waukesha, 
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Wis., Aug. 26, 1891; and Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Fiske, who died at Cambridge, 
May, 8, 1892. — The Secretary would 
be glad to know the address of the 
following temporary members of the 
Class : Frank H. Thompson, William 
B. Waring, and Henry White.— 
Asaph Hall, Jr., has been appointed 
Professor of Astronomy in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. — The Secretary has 
for distribution a new list of addresses, 
corrected to June 10, 1892. —J. H. 
Beale, Jr., has been appointed an In- 
structor in the Law School. — Sherman 
Hoar has refused to be renaminated 
to Congress. 
1883. 
F. Nicuots, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

A. C. Burrage, as a member of the 
Boston Common Council for the year 
1892, introduced an important ordi- 
nance to prevent city employees from 
presiding at any political caucus or 
being members of any political com- 
mittee or convention. This measure 
was carried through the Council, May 
26, 1892, and passed the Board of Al- 
dermen and was signed by the Mayor 
June 27, 1892. — Edward Cummings 
has been reappointed Instructor in 
Sociology at Harvard for the year 
1892-93. — M. W. Haskell has held, 
since July 1, 1890, the position of As- 
sistant Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of California. — Morris 
Loeb has been appointed, for the year 
1892-93, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of the City of New York. — 
A. R. Marsh was appointed, in 1891, 
Assistant Professor of Comparative 
Literature at Harvard for five years. 
— L. R. E. Paulin was elected a mem- 
ber of the 29th Legislative Assembly 
of the Territory of New Mexico. As 


Chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, he introduced House Bill No. 
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85, “An Act Establishing Common 
Schools in the Territory of New Mex- 
ico, and Creating the Office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction,” which 
passed the House unanimously Jan. 
26, 1891, and was signed by the Goy- 
ernor, Feb. 12, 1891. —C. P. Worces- 
ter has been reappointed Instructor 
in Dental Chemistry at Harvard for 
the year 1892-93.—J. H. Wigmore 
has declined a reappointment to his 
Japanese professorship, and returns to 
America this autumn. 


1884. 
Epwarp A. Hrpeparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York. 

T. W. Harris has been reappointed 
Instructor in Geology at Harvard for 
1892-93. — L. E. Sexton, T. M. Os- 
borne, and R.S. Minturn have all been 
prominent recently in the movement 
against the “ snap ” convention in New 
York, and were all delegates to the 
Syracuse Convention in that State. — 
C. R. Saunders has taken an active 
interest in Massachusetts politics, 
and accompanied the Republican dele- 
gation to the Minneapolis Convention. 
—’Eighty-four has had fewer deaths 
than any Class of its size: in eight 
years only five members have died out 
of 197.—H.C. Bierwirth has been 
appointed an Instructor in German for 
the coming academic year.—G. H. 
Ledlie is on the staff of the New York 
World. — Professor James M. Paton 
registers in the Graduate School this 
year, having been appointed to a tray- 
eling fellowship. 


1885. 
Henry M. W111aAMs, Sec. 
39 Court St., Boston. 
The principal matter of interest 
brought before the Class at its Com- 
mencement Day meeting was the re- 
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port of James L. Fisk, chairman of 
the committee charged with the prep- 
aration of aClass album. The burden 
of the work since the appointment of 
the committee two years ago has fallen 
upon Fisk, and the progress, although 
slow, shows thus far most gratifying 
results. Portraits of every man ever 
connected with ’85 have been obtained, 
and also of all the Faculty while the 
Class was in college. A large num- 
ber of groups and views of college 
buildings will also be reproduced. 
The size and style of the book have 
been determined upon by the commit- 
tee, and Fisk promised an early com- 
pletion of the work. — The Secretary’s 
Report No. III., which has been de- 
layed by tardy returns, is now in press. 
— Edson L. Whitney has been elected 
Professor of History and Political 
Economy at Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vt. — Chas. A. Strong has 
been made an Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the new Chicago Uni- 
versity, and the Rev. T. H. Root, who 
was ordained at Framingham on Sep- 
tember 9, has received an appointment 
of a tutorship in New Testament sub- 
jects at the same institution. — Arthur 
Gordon Webster, ’85, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matical Physies at Clark University, 
Worcester. — The drowning of Wm. 
Wharton Smith, a member of the Phila- 
delphia bar, off Newport, R. L., on July 
10, was one of the saddest tragedies of 
the past summer. Smith, who was as 
usual spending his vacation at New- 
port, went out sailing that day with 
a younger brother and a friend. 
When off Brenton’s reef the boat 
struck a sunken ledge and foundered, 
leaving the three men in the water 
nearly half a mile from shore. Al- 
though all were good swimmers, as the 
sea was running very high and no help 
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was at hand, only the younger Smith 
managed to reach the shore. — W. A. 
Chanler, who is exploring Central Af- 
rica, left Uganda early in the summer 
for the unknown parts north of Ula- 
galla. He has one of the best-equipped 
expeditions that ever started from Zan- 
zibar, comprising 400 men, mostly na- 
tives. 
1886. 
Joun H. Huppieston, Sec. 
Harvard Club, New York. 

The second triennial dinner was held 
at Young’s Hotel, Monday, June 27, 
1892. About eighty-five attended. 
The Secretary presided ; Mason was 
chorister ; Frye and Hight read poems, 
and Roberts, Dewey, Merriam, Wes- 
ton-Smith, Lee, Guild, J. C. Faulkner, 
Gunnison, and others, with songs and 
stories made the evening thoroughly 
enjoyable. — Since the last Report in 
1889, there have died of the Class: 
Arthur Deloraine Corey; Hugh 
Thomas Dickey ; Cornelius Conway 
Felton ; Charles Lewis Mills. — Any 
one who can give the Secretary the 
address of any of the following will 
confer a favor by so doing: Irving 
Wetherbee Fay ; Milton Slocum 
Latham ; Robert William Jennings. 
— Hugh C. Ward, of Kansas City, 
Mo., is a candidate for the Missouri 
Legislature on the Democratic ticket. 
— Extra copies of the new Class Ad- 
dress List can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary. — G. Santayana 
has been reappointed Instructor in 
Philosophy for 1892-93. — Hammond 
Lamont returns to Cambridge this fall 
as Assistant in English. — D. W. Shea 
took his degree of Ph. D. in Berlin 
this year, and begins teaching Physics 
at Chicago University. —C. N. B. 
Wheeler is Head Master of the Bar- 
nard preparatory school for boys in 


St. Paul, Minn. — B. Gunnison is Head 
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Master of a private preparatory school 
for boys in Springfield, Mass. —M. W. 
Richardson has been elected Principal 
of the High School at Lincoln, Neb. — 
W. M. Fullerton is assistant to De 
Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the 
London Times. 
1887. 
GerorGE P. Furser, Sec. 
517 Exchange Building, Boston. 

Blake, F. S. Coolidge, and Faulkner 
are reported as studying abroad. — 
J. H. Gray has just returned after a 
three-years’ course at Berlin and Paris 
as Rogers Fellow. —C. F. A. Currier, 
Bailey, and Vogel are among the corps 
of instructors at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology ; G. P. Baker, 
E. S. Abbot, Fletcher, Ganong, Hurl- 
but, L. J. Johnson, and B. L. Robin- 
son hold annual appointments at Har- 
vard. — Giddings is the author of an 
article entitled, “ Restrictions upon 
the Use of Land,” and F. R. Jones 
has written “ Donatio Mortis Causa of 
Negotiable Paper.” Shattuck received 
the Law School Association prize in 
1890 for an essay on “Liberty : The 
True Meaning of the Term in those 
Clauses of the Federal and State Con- 
stitutions which protect ‘ Life, Liberty, 
and Property.’” These three essays 
have been published in the Harvard 
Law Review. — Elgutter has published 
‘The Minotaur, a Comedy-Drama in 
Four Acts,” and Rich, “ A Fundamen- 
tal Principle of Political Economy.” — 
Elgutter is the only member reported 
elected to political office. He received 
the highest number of votes cast for 
any candidate for the school board of 
Omaha at the last election. —F. R. 
Jones has been private secretary of 
Justice Gray, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, for one year, 





and Furber spent last winter in Wash- © 


ington as clerk of the Senate Com- 
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mittee on the Judiciary and as private 
secretary to Senator Hoar. — Schofield 
has recently become an assistant to the 
Solicitor-General of the United States. 
— During the year the New York men 
have organized the ‘‘ Harvard ’87 Din- 
ing Club of New York.” Alexander is 
its president. The Club meets usually 
at the Harvard Club, 11 W. 22d St., on 
the third Saturday of March, May, 
October, and January. 7°87 men living 
out of New York will be gladly wel- 
comed at these meetings, and are urged 
to attend whenever possible. —'The 
Secretary has received cards announ- 
cing the marriage of the following : E. 
E. Blodgett to Mabel Louise Fuller ; 
F. S. Coolidge to Elizabeth Sprague ; 
A.T. Dudley to Frances Perry ; A. S. 
Haskell to Maria S. Albee; C. W. 
Rantoul to Caroline Endicott ; S. H. 
Smith to Mary Helen Horton. — Stern- 
berg died in California, Feb. 8, 1892. 
— B. L. Robinson has been appointed 
Curator of the Gray Herbarium. — 
John H. Gray, who was at one time in- 
structor in Political Economy, and was 
abroad for three years on a traveling 
fellowship, has been made Professor 
of Political Economy and _ Social 
Science at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Il. 
1888. 
F. B. Lunn, Sec. 

E. A. Harriman has accepted a 
professorship in the Law School of 
Northwestern University, Chicago. — 
W. M. Woodworth has been reap- 
pointed Instructor in Microscopical 
Anatomy at Harvard for the ensuing 
year.—G. W. Cram is Assistant to 
the Dean of Harvard College. 


1889. 
JAmeEs H. Ropes, Sec. 
Andover. 


The Secretary has just issued his 
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first Triennial Report, by which it 
appears that the Class has lost since 
graduation two members : George H. 
Black (May 4, 1891) and Frank W. 
Eames (Nov. 28, 1890).— The Class 
Baby, Katharine Saltonstall, was born 
April 10, 1891. — The present oceupa- 
tions of the Class are, law, 64 ; med- 
icine, 14; ministry, 12 ; teaching, 26 ; 
study, 14; business, 57; journalism, 
6; architecture, 2; engineering, 5 ; 
miscellaneous, 4; undefined, 18. — 
The first triennial dinner was held at 
the Hotel Brunswick on Tuesday, June 
28. About 120 members of the Class 
were present. F. E. Parker, chairman 
of the Class “Committee, presided. 
Prescott was toast-master, and M. A. 
Taylor chorister. Trafford responded 
to the toast of “ The Class,” and reports 
were presented by the Treasurer and 
Secretary. Other speeches were made 
as follows: “The Lawyer,” George E. 
Wright ; “The Journalist,” J. H. 
Sears ; “The Class Baby,” P. L. Sal- 
tonstall ; “The Politician,’ W. W. 
Magee ; “ The Doctor,” M. W. Rich- 
ardson ; “ Cambridge,” F. B. Jacobs. 
Greetings were exchanged during the 
evening with the Class of ’80, who 
were also dining at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick. —C. B. Davenport has been re- 
appointed Instructor in Anatomy for 
1892-93. — W. C. Green has been or- 
dained and installed pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church, Puyallup, Washing- 
ton. — E. W. Dustan has been ordained 
to the ministry of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and is rector of Trinity 
Church, Sharon Springs, N. Y.— W. 
R. Marsh, for two years Principal 
of the Harwich, Mass., High School, 
has been appointed as instructor at 
Exeter. — H. B. Lathrop has joined 
the English department at Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, Palo Alto, 
Cal. 
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1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
H. 25, Cambridge. 


W. M. Cole has been reappointed 
Instructor in Political Economy for 
1892-93. — R. L. McDuffie, Sayre Me- 
Leod, and John P. Denison, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary, prepared reso- 
lutions on the death of Edgar Burrage, 
which occurred on Aug. 11.—F. L. 
Olmsted is Head Master of a private 
school at Kenilworth, Ill. —G. 8. Pot- 
ter, Jr., has resigned his position in 
the University School, Chicago, in or- 
der to devote his entire time to private 
tutoring in that city. G. L. Hunter, 
’89, is associated with him. —H. W. 
Royal is teaching in the Knapp School, 
Plymouth.— D. C. Torrey has a 
church at S. Byfield, Mass. — At an 
informal dinner, held June 22 at the 
Parker House, the Class Cradle Cup 
was presented to the Class Baby, Helen 
Barr, the daughter, born July 22, 
1891, of J. C. Barr, of Milton, Mass. 
The cup was designed by L. W. Pulsi- 
fer, and the committee is indebted to 
Mr. Howard, of the Latin Department 
of Harvard, for his assistance with the 
inscription. 

1891. 
Horace A. Davis, See. 
10 Appleton St., Cambridge. 

Following the example of recent 
Classes, ’91 held a subscription dinner 
a few days before Commencement. 
The attendance, though smaller than 
had been hoped for, was thoroughly 
representative. About thirty-five mem- 
bers met at Young’s Hotel on June 25. 
A.J. Cumnock presided. There were 
no formal speeches, although B. A. 
Gould, Jr., made a hit with a short 
poem, and R. L. O’Brien with his re- 
sponse to the toast, “The Press.” 
When it was announced that J. P. Lee 
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had decided to return to the Law 
School next term, the Class showed 
their satisfaction by enthusiastic cheers. 
After the dinner the Class made a cir- 
cuit of Boston and its suburbs in the 
“ double decker,” as the guests of ’90. 
— The Secretary’s First Report, just 
issued, gives some interesting statistics. 
Out of 293 members of the Class of 
’91, 78 are sons of college Graduates, 
35, or about eight per cent., being the 
sons of Harvard men. Sixty came to 
Harvard from other colleges ; 63 had 
pursued a remunerative occupation be- 
fore entering Harvard ; 173 resided 
(at graduation) in New England, 53 
in the Middle States, 8 in the Southern 
States, 54 in the Western States, and 
5 in foreign countries ; the probable 
occupation of 46 was business, of 78 
law, of 19 medicine, of 48 teaching, of 
22 ministry, of 6 journalism, of 7 ar- 
chitecture, of 4 engineering, of 3 min- 
ing, of 2 chemistry. There were 65 
Unitarians, 63 Episcopalians, 33 Con- 
gregationalists, 17 Baptists, 15 Pres- 
byterians, 9 Methodists, 8 Catholics, 
4 Universalists, 3 Lutherans, 2 Jews, 1 
German Reformed, —a total of 220 
members with affiliation to a partic- 
ular church ; politically, 126 were Re- 
publicans, 105 Democrats, and 23 In- 
dependents. To the question, “ Do 
you ever drink alcoholic liquors ?” 141 
replied ‘yes,’ 97 ‘no,’ 18 ‘ occasion- 
ally,’ 8 ‘rarely,’ and 15 ‘very rarely.’ 
To the question, “Do you smoke ?” 
125 replied ‘no,’ 123 ‘yes,’ 19 ‘ occa- 
sionally,’ and 13 ‘rarely,’ Forty-three 
regretted having taken Latin courses, 
30 Greek, 28 German, 23 Mathemat- 
ics, 21 English, 18 Philosophy, History, 
and Chemistry, while 148 were satis- 
fied with all their courses. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the expenses : 
Below $500, 25, of whom 14 boarded 
at home ; $500-$700, 49; $700- 
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$1,000, 58 ; above $1,000, 83 ; above 
$2,000, 11 ; above $3,000, 3 ; lowest, 
$300-3400 ; highest, $4,200. ‘The fol- 
lowing table gives the age at Com- 
mencement of the members of the 
Class, with statistics of an earlier Class 
for comparison : — 





Class of '79. Class of '91. 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
Average ‘ - 22 2.83 23 1.2 
Oldest ° ° 28 4 49 
Youngest 18 1 19 11 
Over 25 13 p25) 
22-25 ° 90 168 
20-22 ° ° 93 98 
Under20 . = 2 


John D. Howells has entered with 
distinction the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris. — In July came the sad news 
of the death of the first regular mem- 
ber of the Class, William Barnes Platt, 
of New York. He spent last year at 
the Bussey Institute, preparing to be 
a landscape architect, and had just re- 
turned from a trip abroad in connec- 
tion with his studies. On the morning 
of July 16, while passing through Port- 
land, Me., he went in bathing and was 
drowned. — H. McCullough, Jr., has 
been appointed an assistant in English 
at Harvard for 1892-93.—W. M. 
Cannon is teaching in the High School 
at Hyde Park. — R. L. O’Brien is act- 
ing as private Secretary to Ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland. — G. A. Chamberlain 
has been appointed Instructor in Phys- 
ies and Chemistry in the Milwaukee, 
Wis., High School. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Waldoboro, Me. 

The Commencement dinner was 
held Monday evening, June 27, at the 
Quincy House. It was well attended 
and successful in every way. T. W. 
Lamont, Chairman of the Class Com- 
mittee, presided. The Toastmaster 
was A. M. White, Jr.; the Orator, 
H. DeWolf; the Poet, H. J. Cool- 
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idge ; and the Chorister, L. S. Thomp- 
son. About a dozen toasts were re- 
sponded to. — Charles C. Ramsay has 
been chosen from eighty-five appli- 
cants Principal of the B. M. C. Dur- 
fee High School at Fall River to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. R. F. Leighton. 
He is a native of Ottawa, Ohio, and is 
thirty-four years of age. Previous to 
his admission to Harvard he had had a 
long experience asa teacher. For four 
years he was Superintendent of City 
Schools in Kansas and for six years 
a professor in Battle Creek College, 
Michigan, and Healdsburg College, 
California, and was Principal of the 
South Lancaster Academy from 1885 to 
1888. — R. M. Lovett has been appoint- 
ed an assistant in English at Harvard 
for the ensuing year.— The members 
of the Class state their proposed occu- 
pations as follows: architecture 5, busi- 
ness 41, engineering 11, journalism 6, 
law 64, manufacturing 11, medicine 
26, ministry 14, teaching 51, various 9, 
undecided 47, not heard from 8,— 
total 293. — C. L. Hanson is teaching 
English at the Worcester Academy. — 
S. P. Duffield is teaching in the Uni- 
versity School, Chicago. — H. de Wolf 
is an Instructor in Mathematics at St. 
Mark’s School, Southborough. — C. 
F. Palmer is the Head Master of the 
Leicester Academy. — A. R. Benner is 
Instructor in Classies at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover. — F. B. Brandt is teach- 
ing in the Columbia Grammar School, 
New York city. 


*,* The College Library has a large 
collection of Class Reports in the 
locked cupboards known as the Uni- 
versity Case. The set is, however, not 
complete, lacking the Reports men- 
tioned below, any of which the Li- 
brary will be glad to acquire : Class of 
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1865, third Report ; 1871, fifth ; 1873, 
first, third; and fourth ; 1875, third ; 
1877, first ; 1880, third. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Captain Trafford, ’93, practiced with 
about twenty-five candidates for the 
football team at Newcastle, N. H., 
during July. 

At the admission examinations this 
year, which were held in twenty-five 
places, 910 candidates presented them- 
selves, a gain of 55 over 1891. 

Dr. F. B. Tarbell has resigned from 
the Classical Department, to spend the 
coming year as Superintendent of the 
American School at Athens. On his 
return he will go to Chicago Univer- 
sity. 

During the spring Harvard engaged 
in two correspondence games of chess 
with Yale, and won both ; the first, by 
the Scotch opening, in 34 moves, and 
the second, in which Yale tried the 
Ruy Lopez opening, in 53 moves. 

In the Open Handicap Meeting held 
by the Athletic Association on Holmes 
Field on May 7, Harvard won 75 out 
of 135 points ; Yale 15, Boston Athletic 
Association 13, Boston University 10, 
and Dartmouth 8. 

Professor J. W. White is granted 
leave of absence for the year 1892-93, 
and will serve as Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in the 
American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. 

Moses Williams, ’68, Treasurer of 
the Reading Room Fund, reports that 
up to Sept. 1, 1892, $12,473.37 have 
been paid in, $9,535 in subscriptions 
remain unpaid, and $539.61 have been 
received in interest on the fund already 
invested. It is hoped to raise $150,- 
000. 
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The Sargent prize of $100 for the 
best metrical translation of an ode of 
Horace, open for competition to stu- 
dents of Harvard College or of the 
Harvard Annex, was awarded to Miss 
Margaret Foster Herrick of the An- 
nex. This is the second successive 
year the prize has been won by one of 
the young women students. 

Memorial Day, May 30, was marked 
by a special service in Sanders Thea- 
tre. The Glee Club sang “Gaudea- 
mus Igitur;” Major Henry L. Hig- 
ginson spoke briefly on the Harvard 
men who lost their lives in the war, 
and read from Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address and Lowell’s “ Commemora- 
tion Ode.” The service closed with 
the singing of “ Domine Salvam Fac” 
and “ Fair Harvard.” 

Dublin University celebrated its 
three-hundredth anniversary in July. 
Harvard was represented by Profes- 
sors W. G. Farlow and J. H. Thayer. 
The degree of Doctor of Letters was 
conferred upon the latter. It is inter- 
esting to recall that Nathaniel Brew- 
ster, who was graduated from Harvard 
in 1642, received the degree of The- 
olog. Bac. at Dublin, and Samuel 
Mather, H. U. 1643, that of A. M. 
Edward Everett was made LL. D. by 
Dublin University in 1842. 

The Treasurer of the Coéperative 
Society furnishes the following fig- 


ures :— 


1891. 1892 


ee ee ee ee $8,050.84 $11,585.34 
Expenses and Commis- 

a a ww oS 7,042.61 9,404.72 
Ds 2 see 8 70,734.44 95,415.44 
EE) ses 3s ae 987 1,299 


The stock increased $3,534.50 ; the 
expenses and commissions, $2,362.11 ; 
business, $24,681 ; membership, 312. 
Expenses of the summer are charged 
to this year instead of next, in order 
to close all accounts on July 2, which 
makes the expense account show about 
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$300 too large. The percentage of 
expense to business was .0995 in 1891 
and .0985 in 1892. 

It has recently appeared that the 
honor of making the first scientific bal- 
loon voyage belongs to a Harvard grad- 
uate, Dr. John Jeffries (1763), grand- 
father of Dr. B. Joy Jeffries (1854), 
of Boston. In the June, 1892, number 
of the American Meteorological Jour- 
nal, Mr. Robert De C. Ward (’89), 
gives an interesting account of the 
voyage which was made in company 
with M. Blanchard, Nov. 30, 1784, at 
London. Dr. Jeffries wished to inves- 
tigate the action of the balloon, the 
state and temperature of the atmo- 
sphere at different heights, and the 
course of the currents of air at certain 
elevations with regard to the theory 
of the winds in general. The trip 
lasted one hour and twenty-one min- 
utes, and resulted in a careful record 
of the thermometer, barometer, hy- 
drometer, and electrometer. In 1785 
Dr. Jeffries made another ascent, 
wherein the English Channel was for 
the first time crossed by balloon. 

Crass Day. — Lowering clouds 
made the Seniors anxious early in the 
morning of Class Day, Friday, June 
24, but before long the sun burned the 
clouds away, and the weather remained 
beautiful till after sunset. Larger 
crowds than ever before thronged the 
Yard, and attended the exercises at 
Sanders Theatre and the spreads and 
teas ; and the entertainments them- 
selves were more elaborate. But the 
chief novelty was the wearing by the 
Seniors of caps and gowns, instead of 
the customary silk hats and evening 
suits. As the innovation proved gen- 
erally acceptable, it will probably be 
adopted by succeeding classes. Per- 
haps in time a further improvement, 
the adoption of colors to relieve the 
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funereal monotony of the black gowns 
and mortar-boards, may be achieved ; 
this year, the crimson tassels on the 
caps of the Class Day officers broke 
this monotony a little. At 9 o’clock 
the Class met in front of Holworthy 
and proceeded to Appleton Chapel, 
where Dr. A. P. Peabody conducted 
brief services. At11 o’clock the Class 
marched to Sanders Theatre, where 
Hugh M. Landon, of Kokomo, Ind., 
delivered the oration, Robert M. Lov- 
ett, of Roxbury, read the Poem, and 
Alexander M. White, Jr., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., gave the Ivy Oration. 
The Class Ode was by Samuel P. 
Duffield, of Detroit, Mich. During 
the afternoon spreads occupied the 
attention of the Seniors and their 
friends until five o’clock, when the ex- 
ercises at the Tree took place. A com- 
mendable innovation here was the sing- 
ing of “ Fair Harvard,” instead of the 
Class Song. Showers in the evening 
somewhat interfered with the out-of- 
doors teas and with the illumination 
of the Yard. Following is a list of 
the Officers of the Class of 1892: 
Secretary, Allen Rogers Benner, Wal- 
doboro, Me. Marshals, 1, Neal Ran- 
toul, Salem; 2, John Craig Powers, 
Rochester, N. Y. ; 3, John White Cum- 
min, Williamsport, Pa. Orator, Hugh 
McKennan Landon, Kokomo, Ind. 
Poet, Robert Morss Lovett, Roxbury. 
Odist, Samuel Pitts Duffield, Detroit, 
Mich. Chorister, Lewis Sabin Thomp- 
son, Cambridge. Class Day Commit- 
tee, Arthur Richmond Crandell, Taun- 
ton; Robert Saltonstall, Boston ; 
Mitchell Davis Follansbee, Chicago. 
Class Committee, Thomas William La- 
mont, New York, N. Y.; John Sheerer 
Cook, Chicago; Franklin Spilman 
Newell, Roxbury. Photographic Com- 
mittee, William Harrison Wiggin, Jr., 
Auburn, Me. ; Perley Leonard Horne, 
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Oceanside, Cal.; Frederick William 
Nicolls, Reading, Pa. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Professor G. E. Woodberry, ’77, is 
editing a new edition of Shelley. 

MacMillan & Co. issued recently 
“In Cairo,” by W. M. Fullerton, ’86. 

Charles S. Peirce, 59, wrote on 
“The Law of Mind” in The Monist 
for July. 

Professor Shaler contributed an ar- 
ticle on “ Icebergs ”’ to Scribner’s for 
August. 

Professor J. B. Thayer, ’52, pub- 
lished in August vol. 1 of ‘Cases on 
Evidence.” 

To the September Century, T. 
Roosevelt, ’80, contributes “ An Elk- 
Hunt in Two-Ocean Pass.” 

E. S. Martin, ’77, writes on “ Fox- 
Hunting in the Genesee Valley” in 
Harper’s for September. 

The International Journal of Ethics 
for July published “ Machiavelli’s 
Prince,” by W. R. Thayer, ’81. 

Holt & Co., New York, have in 
press “ German Literature in its Chief 
Epochs,” by Professor Kuno Francke, 
and “ Hegel,” by Professor Royce. 

Professor M. H. Morgan, ’81, will 
soon issue through Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton, “An Introduction to Narrative 
Greek Composition.” 

The Rev. E. E. Hale, ’39, is pub- 
lishing in the Adlantic a series of auto- 
biographical sketches entitled “ A 
New England Boyhood.” 

Frank Bolles, LL. B., ’82, contrib- 
uted a paper on “ The Ways of the 
Owl,” to the Popular Science Monthly 
for July. 

James A. Frye, ’86, has published a 
volume entitled, “From Headquar- 
ters: Odd Tales picked up in the 
Volunteer Service.” 
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Harper’s for August contained 
James Russell Lowell’s lecture on 
John Webster ; the September num- 
ber printed his paper on Chapman. 

To the Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, vol. vii. n. s., pt. 
3, J. M. Merriam, ’86, contributes a 
paper on the “ Historic Burial-Places 
of Boston and Vicinity.”’ _ 

Professor William H. Pickering 
contributed to the August number of 
Astronomy and Astro-Physics an arti- 
cle on “Colors Exhibited by the 
Planet Mars.” 

In the Forum for August, Richard 
H. Dana gave “An American View 
of the Irish Question,” and Professor 
William James described “ What 
Psychical Research has accomplished.” 

The series of papers entitled “ From 
the Black Forest to the Black Sea,” 
which Frank D. Millet, 69, recently 
contributed to Harper’s Magazine, has 
just been issued in book form by the 
Harpers. 

In May was published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, in two volumes, 
“A Half Century of Conflict” by 
Francis Parkman, ’44, being part sixth 
of a series of Historical Narratives 
entitled “France and England in 
North Ameriea.’’ 

In the New England Magazine for 
May was published “ On the Track of 
Columbus,” by the late Horatio J. 
Perry, *44, being a chapter of the 
Reminiscences left by him in manu- 
script. The same magazine in its 
September number printed his “ Old 
New Hampshire Muster.” 

Charles F. Chamberlayne, ’78, has 
had printed at Washington, D. C., 
“State Rights in State Fisheries ; ”’ 
an argument before the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Feb. 
24, 1892, in opposition to the “ Lap- 
ham Bill” to permit seining for mack- 
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erel and menhaden in State waters 
contrary to State law. 

The Harvard University Bulletin for 
May contains a list of books belong- 
ing to Thomas Carlyle and recently 
presented to the Library by Mrs.’ 
Alexander Carlyle; a list of addi- 
tions to the Dante Society’s collec- 
tion; and the first instalment of 
“Notes on Special Collections to be 
found in the Public Libraries of the 
United States.” 

In the New World for July Profes- 
sor Royce discussed “The Implica- 
tions of Self-Consciousness.” To the 
same periodical Nobuta Kishimoto, 
a Japanese student at the Divinity 
School, contributes an autobiographi- 
eal article, entitled “ How I came into 
Christianity ;” and Professor Francis 
Tiffany, ’47, writes on “ Imagination 
in Religion.” 

The University will shortly pub- 
lish a volume of “State Papers and 
Speeches on the Tariff,” with an in- 
troduction by Professor Taussig. It 
will contain Hamilton’s Report on 
Manufactures of 1791, Gallatin’s 
Free Trade Memorial of 1832, Walk- 
er’s Treasury Report of 1845, and two 
speeches of Webster and Clay on the 
tariff. These are all of historical im- 
portance, and have been used for some 
years for the light they throw on the 
tariff history of the United States, in 
Professor Taussig’s course on that sub- 
ject. They are now reprinted in order 
to make the material more easily acces- 
sible for students pursuing courses in 
tariff history, and for general readers 
who wish to inform themselves on the 
attitude of great statesmen on the 
tariff. Two of them, Hamilton and 
Clay, are in favor of protection, while 
the other three are against it. 

The first number of Studies and 

Votes in Philology and Literature was 
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issued early in the summer by Ginn 
& Co., Boston. In an introductory 
note Professor Child says: “It is in- 
tended to print annually a series of 
papers by instructors and students in 
the several departments of Modern 
Languages at Harvard University. 
This first number, issued under the 
patronage of the University, will show 
what the general character of the 
publication is likely to be; but the 
succeeding numbers will be of greater 
extent.” It opens with an exhaustive 
article by Professor G. L. Kittredge, 
’82, on “‘ The Authorship of the Ro- 
maunt of the Rose.’’ Professor E. S. 
Sheldon, ’72, discusses “The Origin 
of the English Names of the Letters 
of the Alphabet ;” John M. Manly, 
A. M., ’89, writes about “ Lok-Soun- 
day ;” Professor Kittredge examines 
the evidence in favor of the theory 
that Henry Scogan may be the author 
of the post-Chaucerian “Court of 
Love ;” Professor Sheldon furnishes 
etymological notes on traitre, suite, 
cruise, and jewel; Professor Kuno 
Francke treats of “ Mantegna’s Tri- 
umph of Cesar in the Second Part of 
Faust.” This first issue of Studies 
and Notes is well-printed, but it lacks 
a table of contents. 


NECROLOGY. 


May 1 To Sepremser 1, 1892. 


COMPILED BY WILLIAM HOPKINS TILLINGHAST, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


The figures denoting age indicate 
the last completed year of life. When 
no State is named, Massachusetts is to 
be understood. Readers are urged to 
communicate with the writer in regard 
to errors or omissions in this list which 
they can correct or supply. 


Necrology. 


1821 


1829. 


1832. 


1835. 


1841. 


1841. 


1845. 


1855. 


1866. 


1876. 
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The College. 


- William Withington, Rev., b. 28 
October, 1798, at Dorchester ; 
d. at Jackson, Mich., 31 August, 
1892. 

John James Taylor, b. 27 April, 
1808, at Leominster; d. at 
Owego, N. Y., 1 July, 1892. 
William Channing Appleton, 
LL. B., b. 25 October, 1812, at 
Boston ; d. at Roxbury, 8 Au- 
gust, 1892. 

Frederick Jones, b. 20 July, 
1813, at Dublin, N. H.; d. at 
New Ipswich, N. H., 6 July, 
1892. 

Eben William Rollins, b. 24 No- 
vember, 1822, at Boston; d. at 
Nantucket, 7 August, 1892. 
Edmund Quincy Sewall, b. 1 
July, at New York, N. Y.; d. 
at Watertown, N. Y., 21 Au- 
gust, 1892. 

Thomas Andrew Watson, LL. B., 
b. 19 December, 1823, at Bos- 
ton ; d. at New York, N. Y., 15 
May, 1892. 

William Coleman Burns, b. 15 
November, 1835 [New York, 
N. Y.]; d. at Paris, France, 15 
May, 1892. 


. Anthony Ruppanner, M. D., b. 


18 October, 1832; d. at Con- 
cord, 30 July, 1892. 


. Peter Ripley, b. 31 December, 


1835, at Cohasset ; d. at Win- 
chester, 9 August, 1892. 


. James Ancrum Winslow, b. 29 


April, 1839 [Roxbury] ; d. at 
Binghamton, N. Y., 27 June, 
1892. 

Frederick Dabney, b. 9 August, 
1846, at Fayal, Azores; d. at 
Boston, 24 July, 1892. 

Silas Allen Potter, M. D., Rev., 
































1878. 


1881. 


1882. 


1885. 


1888. 


1888. 


1890. 


1891. 


1848. 


1853. 


1866. 


Necrology. 
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b. 5 May, 1854, at Boston ; d. 1867. Hugh Doherty, d.at South Bos- 


at Roxbury, 10 July, 1892. 
Emmons Blaine, b. 7 August, 
1857, at Augusta, Me.; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 18 June, 1892. 
Richard Sprague, M. D., b. 16 
June, 1859, at Brookline ; d. at 
Boston, 28 June, 1892. 
William Boyd Fiske, M. D., b. 
17 November, 1858, at Cam- 
bridge ; d. at Cambridge, 8 
May, 1892. 

Arthur Lincoln Allen, LL. B., 
b. 28 September, 1863, at West 
Cambridge ; d. at Arlington, 
16 May, 1892. 

Charles Francis Kahnweiler, b. 
14 July, 1867, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at Loon Lake, N. Y., 
17 July, 1892. 

John White McCammon, Rev., 
b. 10 May, 1859, at Hopewell, 
O.; d. at Malden, 17 May, 
1892. 

Edgar Burrage, b. 16 January, 
1868, at Boston ; d. at Boston, 
11 August, 1892. 

Platt, William Barnes, b. 16 
May, 1869, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Portland, Me., 16 July, 
1892. 


Medical School. 


Harvey Graves McIntire, b. 2 
July, 1824, at Lyndeborough ; 
d. at Concord, N. H., 2 May, 
1892. 

George Albert Blake, b.4 April, 
1828, at Raymond, N. H.; d. 
at Walpole, N. H., 5 May, 
1892. 

Ralph Cross Huse, b. 21 Au- 
gust, 1843, at Newburyport ; d. 
at Georgetown, 1 June, 1892. 


ton, 31 July, 1892, aged 49. 


1884, Charles Church Terry, b. at 


Fall River, 16 June, 1840; d. 
at Fall River, 18 July, 1892. 


1890. Lawrence Francis Xavier For- 


rest, d. at Cambridge, 16 May, 
1892. 


1890. Clarence Whitfield Pelton, d. 


at Dedham, 14 June, 1892, aged 
26. 
Dental School. 


1869. Thomas Haley, b. 14 November, 


1829, at Saco, Me.; d. at Bidde- 
ford, Me., 10 May, 1892. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


1856. Charles Edward Powers, b. 9 


May, 1834, at Townsend ; d. at 
Boston, 11 August, 1892. 


Divinity School. 


1838. Benjamin Fisk Barrett, Rev., 


b. at Dresden, Me., 1808 ; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 6 August, 
1892. 


1838. Crawford Nightingale, Rev., b. 


8 November, 1816, at Provi- 
dence, R. I.; d. at Providence, 
R. L., 19 August, 1892. 


Honorary Graduates. 


1855. (LL. D.) Henry Joseph Gard- 


ner, b. 14 June, 1819, at Boston ; 
d. at Milton, 21 July, 1892. 


1874. (A. M.) George William Bond, 


b. 22 June, 1811, at Boston ; d. 
at Jamaica Plain, 29 May, 
1892. 


1881. (LL. D.) George William Cur- 


tis, b. 24 February, 1824, at 
Providence, R. I.; d. at West 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., 
31 August, 1892. 








